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HE problem faced by the Commission on Human Rights of the United 

Nations in preparing its Declaration on the Rights of Man must be ap- 
proached from two points of view. The first, in terms of which the Declaration 
is ordinarily conceived, concerns the respect for the personality of the individual 
as such, and his right to its fullest development as a member of his society. 
In a world order, however, respect for the cultures of differing human groups 
is equally important. 

These are two facets of the same problem, since it is a truism that groups 
are composed of individuals, and human beings do not function outside the 
societies of which they form a part. The problem is thus to formulate a state- 
ment of human rights that will do more than just phrase respect for the indi- 
vidual as an individual. It must also take into full account the individual as a 
member of the social group of which he is a part, whose sanctioned modes of 
life shape his behavior, and with whose fate his own is thus inextricably bound. 

Because of the great numbers of societies that are in intimate contact in the 
modern world, and because of the diversity of their ways of life, the primary 
task confronting those who would draw up a Declaration on the Rights of 
Man is thus, in essence, to resolve the following problem: How can the pro- 
posed Declaration be applicable to all human beings, and not be a statement 
of rights conceived only in terms of the values prevalent in the countries of 
Western Europe and America? 

Before we can cope with this problem, it will be necessary for us to outline 
some of the findings of the sciences that deal with the study of human culture, 
that must be taken into account if the Declaration is to be in accord with the 
present state of knowledge about man and his modes of life. 

If we begin, as we must, with the individual, we find that from the moment 
of his birth not only his behavior, but his very thought, his hopes, aspirations, 
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the moral values which direct his action and justify and give meaning to his 
life in his own eyes and those of his fellows, are shaped by the body of custom 
of the group of which he becomes a member. The process by means of which 
this is accomplished is so subtle, and its effects are so far-reaching, that only 
after considerable training are we conscious of it. Yet if the essence of the 
Declaration is to be, as it must, a statement in which the right of the individual 
to develop his personality to the fullest is to be stressed, then this must be 
based on a recognition of the fact that the personality of the individual can 
develop only in terms of the culture of his society. 

Over the past fifty years, the many ways in which man resolves the prob- 
lems of subsistence, of social living, of political regulation of group life, of 
reaching accord with the Universe and satisfying his aesthetic drives has been 
widely documented by the researches of anthropologists among peoples living 
in all parts of the world. All peoples do achieve these ends. No two of them, 
however, do so in exactly the same way, and some of them employ means 
that differ, often strikingly, from one another. 

Yet here a dilemma arises. Because of the social setting of the learning 
process, the individual cannot but be convinced that his own way of life is the 
most desirable one. Conversely, and despite changes originating from within 
and without his culture that he recognizes as worthy of adoption, it becomes 
equally patent to him that, in the main, other ways than his own, to the 
degree they differ from it, are less desirable than those to which he is ac- 
customed. Hence valuations arise, that in themselves receive the sanction of 
accepted belief. 

The degree to which such evaluations eventuate in action depends on the 
basic sanctions in the thought of a people. In the main, people are willing to 
live and let live, exhibiting a tolerance for behavior of another group different 
than their own, especially where there is no conflict in the subsistence field. 
In the history of Western Europe and America, however, economic expansion, 
control of armaments, and an evangelical religious tradition have translated 
the recognition of cultural differences into a summons to action. This has been 
emphasized by philosophical systems that have stressed absolutes in the realm 
of values and ends. Definitions of freedom, concepts of the nature of human 
rights, and the like, have thus been narrowly drawn. Alternatives have been 
decried, and suppressed where controls have been established over non- 
European peoples. The hard core of similarities between cultures has con- 
sistently been overlooked. 

The consequences of this point of view have been disastrous for mankind. 
Doctrines of the “white man’s burden” have been employed to implement 
economic exploitation and to deny the right to control their own affairs to 
millions of peoples over the world, where the expansion of Europe and America 
has not meant the literal extermination of whole populations. Rationalized in 
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terms of ascribing cultural inferiority to these peoples, or in conceptions of 
their backwardness in development of their “‘primitive mentality,” that justi- 
fied their being held in the tutelage of their superiors, the history of the ex- 
pansion of the western world has been marked by demoralization of human 
personality and the disintegration of human rights among the peoples over 
whom hegemony has been established. 

The values of the ways of life of these peoples have been consistently 
misunderstood and decried. Religious beliefs that for untold ages have carried 
conviction, and permitted adjustment to the Universe have been attacked as 
superstitious, immoral, untrue. And, since power carries its own conviction, 
this has furthered the process of demoralization begun by economic exploita- 
tion and the loss of political autonomy. The white man’s burden, the civilizing 
mission, have been heavy indeed. But their weight has not been borne by 
those who, frequently in all honesty, have journeyed to the far places of the 
world to uplift those regarded by them as inferior. 

We thus come to the first proposition that the study of human psychology 
and culture dictates as essential in drawing up a Bill of Human Rights in 
terms of existing knowledge: 

1. The individual realizes his personality through his culture, hence 
respect for individual differences entails a respect for cultural differences. 
There can be no individual freedom, that is, when the group with which the 
individual indentifies himself is not free. There can be no full development 
of the individual personality as long as the individual is told, by men who,have 
the power to enforce their commands, that the way of life of his group is in- 

ferior to that of those who wield the power. 

This is more than an academic question, as becomes evident if one looks 
about him at the world as it exists today. Peoples who on first contact with 
European and American might were awed and partially convinced of the 
superior ways of their rulers have, through two wars and a depression, come to 
re-examine the new and the old. Professions of love of democracy, of devotion 
to freedom have come with something less than conviction to those who are 
themselves denied the right to lead their lives as seems proper to them. The 
religious dogmas of those who profess equality and practice discrimination, 
who stress the virtue of humility and are themselves arrogant in insistence on 
their beliefs have little meaning for peoples whose devotion to other faiths 
makes these inconsistencies as clear as the desert landscape at high noon. Small 
wonder that these peoples, denied the right to live in terms of their own 
cultures, are discovering new values in old beliefs they had been led to question. 

No consideration of human rights can be adequate without taking into 
account the related problem of human capacity. Man, biologically, is one. 
Homo sapiens is a single species, no matter how individuals may differ in their 
aptitudes, their abilities, their interests. It is established that any normal 
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individual can learn any part of any culture other than his own, provided only 
he is afforded the opportunity to do so. That cultures differ in degree of com- 
plexity, of richness of content, is due to historic forces, not biological ones. 
All existing ways of life meet the test of survival. Of those cultures that have 
disappeared, it must be remembered that their number includes some that 
were great, powerful, and complex as well as others that were modest, content 
with the status guo, and simple. Thus we reach a second principle: 

2. Respect for differences between cultures is validated by the scientific 
fact that no technique of qualitatively evaluating cultures has been dis- 
covered. 

This principle leads us to a further one, namely that the aims that guide 
the life of every people are self-evident in their significance to that people. 
It is the principle that emphasizes the universals in human conduct rather 
than the absolutes that the culture of Western Europe and America stresses. 
It recognizes that the eternal verities only seem so because we have been 
taught to regard them as such; that every people, whether it expresses them 
or not, lives in devotion to verities whose eternal nature is as real to them as 
are those of Euroamerican culture to Euroamericans. Briefly stated, this 
third principle that must be introduced into our consideration is the following: 

3. Standards and values are relative to the culture from which they de- 
rive so that any attempt to formulate postulates that grow out of the beliefs or 
moral codes of one culture must to that extent detract from the applicability 
of any Declaration of Human Rights to mankind as a whole. 

Ideas of right and wrong, good and evil, are found in all societies, though 
they differ in their expression among different peoples. What is held to be 
a human right in one society may be regarded as anti-social by another people, 
or by the same people in a different period of their history. The saint of one 
epoch would at a later time be confined as a man not fitted to cope with reality. 
Even the nature of the physical world, the colors we see, the sounds we hear, 
are conditioned by the language we speak, which is part of the culture into 
which we are born. 

The problem of drawing up a Declaration of Human Rights was relatively 
simple in the Eighteenth Century, because it was not a matter of human 
rights, but of the rights of men within the framework of the sanctions laid by a 
single society. Even then, so noble a document as the American Declaration 
of Independence, or the American Bill of Rights, could be written by men who 
themselves were slave-owners, in a country where chattel slavery was a part of 
the recognized social order. The revolutionary character of the slogan “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” was never more apparent than in the struggles to imple- 
ment it by extending it to the French slave-owning colonies. 

Today the problem is complicated by the fact that the Declaration must 
be of world-wide applicability. It must embrace and recognize the validity of 
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many different ways of life. It will not be convincing to the Indonesian, the 
African, the Indian, the Chinese, if it lies on the same plane as like docu- 
ments of an earlier period. The rights of Man in the Twentieth Century can- 
not be circumscribed by the standards of any single culture, or be dictated by 
the aspirations of any single people. Such a document will lead to frustration, 
not realization of the personalities of vast numbers of human beings. 

Such persons, living in terms of values not envisaged by a limited Declara- 
tion, will thus be excluded from the freedom of full participation in the only 
right and proper way of life that can be known to them, the institutions, 
sanctions and goals that make up the culture of their particular society. 

Even where political systems exist that deny citizens the right of participa- 
tion in their government, or seek to conquer weaker peoples, underlying cul- 
tural values may be called on to bring the peoples of such states to a realization 
of the consequences of the acts of their governments, and thus enforce a brake 
upon discrimination and conquest. For the political system of a people is 
only a smal] part of their total culture. 

World-wide standards of freedom and justice, based on the principle that 
man is free only when he lives as his society defines freedom, that his rights 
are those he recognizes as a member of his society, must be basic. Conversely, 
an effective world-order cannot be devised except insofar as it permits the free 
play of personality of the members of its constituent social units, and draws 
strength from the enrichment to be derived from the interplay of varying 
personalities. 

The world-wide acclaim accorded the Atlantic Charter, before its restricted 
applicability was announced, is evidence of the fact that freedom is under- 
stood and sought after by peoples having the most diverse cultures. Only when 
a statement of the right of men to live in terms of their own traditions is 
incorporated into the proposed Declaration, then, can the next step of defining 
the rights and duties of human groups as regards each other be set upon the 
firm foundation of the present-day scientific knowledge of Man. 


June 24, 1947 
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MYTH, CULTURE AND PERSONALITY* 


By A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


HE investigation, in recent years, of the relations between culture and 

personality has been pursued with a great deal of vigor by some anthropol- 
ogists, while others have shaken their heads sadly as they contemplated this 
new and, to them, eccentric line of development. On the other hand, those who 
have been most actively interested in the collection and study of oral narra- 
tives, whether they be anthropoligists or not, seldom have been concerned with 
problems of culture and personality. It may even be that, to some readers, the 
very title of this paper is obscure. Its main contentions are that (1) insufficient 
use has been made of oral narratives, mainly because the study of them has 
been too much circumscribed by a traditional frame of reference; (2) that there 
is a need for integrating this kind of material more fully with other cultural 
data; and (3) that a close study of myths and other oral narratives from a psy- 
chological, as well as a cultural point of view, will deepen our knowledge of 
human nature, the functioning of human societies, and the psycho-dynamics of 
the adjustment of individuals to the exigencies of their culturally constituted 
worlds. 

So far as the anthropologists are concerned I believe it is fair to say that 
while it has been customary over a long period to collect a representative sam- 
ple of the oral narratives of the people they happen to be studying, it is an open 
secret that, once recorded, very little subsequent use may be made of such ma- 
terial. Indeed, these archival collections, once published, often moulder on our 
shelves waiting for the professional folklorist, or someone else, to make use of 
them in a dim and uncertain future. While I suppose it may be argued that it is 
always worth while to accumulate data for the record, it is difficult to defend 
the view that this is all that matters. The consequence has been that, for many 
anthropologists, folklore becomes a floating segment of culture and the close 
study of the oral narratives of the people they investigate may remain of mar- 
ginal interest to them, except for certain obvious connections such as those be- 
tween myth and religion. 

This marginal position which oral narratives have occupied in anthropologi- 
cal studies is not due to the inherent nature of the material but to a failure to 
exploit fully the potentialities of such data. Perhaps the major barrier has been 
the traditional emphasis upon problems of a literary-historical nature, almost 
to the exclusion of the investigation of other types of problems. Scholars, like 
the rest of folks, may become tradition-bound. Over a long period of time, at 
least, the major contributions to the study of oral narratives, both inside and 
outside of anthropology, seem to have remained within the literary-historical 
orbit. Consequently, anthropologists uninterested in the problems defined by 
this frame of reference have not bothered much with oral narratives, and those 


* Read before the American Folklore Society, Dec. 27, 1946. 
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concerned with such problems have not made use of the material in any other 
way. 

Viewed in historical perspective, it is not difficult to understand why the 
literary-historical approach has become the traditional one. For, among other 
things, it is older than anthropology itself and is connected with a long and 
highly respected humanistic tradition that has concerned itself with literary 
and historical problems. Basile and Perrault were already collecting oral mate- 
riai in the seventeenth century and in the next century significant meanings and 
values that reflected the intellectual climate of the period were discovered in 
all the various oral products of “untutored” or “‘natural man’”’—ballad, folk- 
song, epic and tale. Like “natural” religion, such unwritten products were 
thought to be uncorrupted by the refinements of “civilization” and, being 
closer to nature, they were also deemed somehow to be closer to God. At first, 
the interest aroused in such forms of “literature” had to be defended, but 
among the early Romanticists the esteem with which these oral forms were 
regarded now seems an overevaluation, to say the least.’ 

In the nineteenth century, after anthropology as an independent discipline 
emerged upon the scene, the range of interest in such data extended to include 
the oral products of aboriginal peoples in every part of the globe, of men living 
in societies where a written literature had never existed. In this connection the 
historic position of the American, Schoolcraft, is illuminating as a connecting 
link between the period antedating anthropology and the later one. As a liter- 
ary figure Schoolcraft belongs in the Romantic tradition. He was also a pioneer 
in the collection of the oral narratives of primitive peoples. Those of the Ameri- 
can Indians which he put on record have been continually used by anthropolo- 
gisis up to the present time. To Schoolcraft himself it was an exciting discov- 
ery that the Indians possessed an oral “literature.” This fact in itself amazed 
and fascinated him. He even anticipated possible rejection of the tales as 
authentic documents.? 

But with the rise and development of anthropology it soon became a com- 
monplace that all peoples had an oral literature, just as they all had a spoken 
language, religious beliefs, etc. Hence it was the duty of the anthropologist to 
record an adequate sample of their stories along with other ethnographic ma- 
terial. But once these narratives from all over the world began to accumulate, 
all sorts of questions came up about the temporal and geographical distribu- 
tion of oral literary forms as compared with those known among literate peo- 
ples. While all people had oral forms of literature, they did not all possess the 


1 Cf. Jameson, 1935, pp. 252-253. 

2 Schoolcraft began to collect the myths and tales of the Ojibwain 1822 when he became agent 
of Indian affairs at Sault Ste. Marie. There seems no reason to believe that he was aware of the 
work of the Grimms in Europe; it was the Grimms who, in their later search for comparative ma- 
terial, discovered Schoolcraft’s work. Algic Researches was published in 1849. For further details 
see A. Irving Hallowell, 1946. 
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same types; epics, riddles and proverbs were not known everywhere. It was 
also apparent that there were basic stylistic differences to be observed in dif- 
ferent cultures. So some kind of ordering and classification of the material was 
called for. Furthermore, all sorts of historical questions began to intrude be- 
cause of the similarities and differences in the major characters, plots, epi- 
sodes, motifs and other features of the stories of one people as compared with 
another. Were similarities, for example, evidence of corresponding stages in the 
development of oral literature, or evidence of the migrations of peoples or of 
cultural contacts? Where and when did certain stories originate? Thus the 
study of oral narratives became part of the study of “comparative” or “‘world,” 
literature, on the one hand, and, on the other, produced material relevant to 
the problem of the linguistic and cultural relations between different peoples. 

My purpose in referring to such familiar matters is to direct attention to 
the historical depth and wide ramifications of the literary-historical approach. 
I need only add that once the problems were set by this frame of reference a 
corresponding methodology of an analytic-comparative type was evolved to 
deal with them more precisely. The work of the Finnish school and that of 
Stith Thompson represents the culmination of this methodology. Historically 
speaking, it is also worth noting that it was developed outside of anthropo- 
logical circles, although there were some parallel developments in American 
anthropology.® 

Despite the important contributions that have been made to the study of 
oral narratives from a literary-historical point of view and the further work 
that undoubtedly needs to be done, the fact remains that only a limited range 
of problems can be envisaged within this framework. Among other things it 
seems pertinent to ask, for example, whether the study of oral narratives has 
by any means contributed its full share to our understanding of culture and its 
functioning in human societies, or whether the study of myth and tale has 
nothing whatsoever to do with investigation of human psychology and the 
adjustment of the individual to his culturally constituted world? If the use of 
oral narratives is relevant to such questions, then they should be one of the 
primary concerns of the anthropologist rather than an isolated subject-matter 
that occupies a marginal position. In my opinion, such studies need to be put 
upon a much more comprehensive basis than that represented by the literary- 
historical approach alone. For this, two other frames of reference, which nicely 
supplement each other, are needed—the “functional” and the “‘psychological.”’ 

Although the term “functionalism” in anthropology has overtones of a very 
specific sort, and while Malinowski eloquently expressed his views about the 
study of myths and tales twenty years ago,‘ I do not see how a functional point 
of view, generically stated, can be wholly identified with any particular school 


3 See account given by E. J. Lindgren, 1939. 
* B. Malinowski, 1926. Cf. remarks later on the same subject in the Special Foreword to 
The Sexual Life of Savages, 1932. 
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of thought. I have no time to go into the matter here, but functionalism in the 
generic sense is itself a reflection of a trend in the intellectual climate of our 
time that has many ramifications. So far as its application to the study of oral 
narratives is concerned, there are many parallels to what has been called the 
“sociology of literature,”’ which has, in turn, a considerable history of its own. 

The essence of functionalism, as I see it, is that any phenomenon is viewed 
primarily in terms of its significant interrelationships in a given context or 
structural whole. As applied to oral narratives it means that such data are to 
be studied first of all in relation to their cultural setting, instead of being ab- 
stracted from it, or analyzed in their formal aspects. Thus the manifest content 
of the stories cannot be taken at their face value but must first be studied in 
their full cultural context, in order that their meaning may be ultimately defined 
in cultural terms. Animal characters, for example, canno. be naively accepted as 
such and contrasted sharply with human beings. Some investigation must be 
made of the particular cultural view of the nature of the animal world. For as 
we know, many peoples do not have sharply differentiated animal and human 
categories, but rather one ambiguous class of beings, since metamorphosis is 
considered possible. Also the significance of different animals in the thought, 
feeling, and behavior of a people must be understood. For if this is known, the 
appearance of certain animals in the narratives and the roles attributed to 
them may be explained. It was interesting to find in my northern Ojibwa ma- 
terial a high correlation between the types of animals whom men married in the 
myths and tales, and anecdotes about actual cases of bestiality, particularly 
since one of the animals was a porcupine. It was said that this creature could be 
used for sexual gratification and was more like a woman than any other animal. 

Since a functional approach gives due weight to the attitude of the people 
themselves toward the material being studied, it is also a corrective to the more 
“objective” classifications that are more or less intrinsic to the literary-histori- 
cal approach. Among other things, we are better prepared to judge the actual 
role of oral narratives than we are on a purely a priori basis. 

Again, the assumption is frequently made that the oral narratives of non- 
literate peoples belong to the category of “‘fiction’”’ as we understand it in our 
society, and that their principal function is amusement or entertainment. This 
is often dispelled by a functional analysis. The northern Ojibwa,’ for example, 
have no category of fiction at all; both their sacred stories and their tales are 
thought to be true. Consequently there is no art of imaginative fiction in this 
society, and no incentive to its creation. Compared with fiction in western culture 
we may say that the genesis of Ojibwa stories is incomparable, their mode of 
transmission is incomparable, and the attitude of the Ojibwa to them incom- 
parable. Besides, such narratives play a much more complex role in their 
society than fiction does in ours. Swanton was quite right when, in a presiden- 
tial address made to this (Folklore) society many years ago, he remarked that 


5 The Saulteaux of the Berens River, Manitoba, whom I have studied at first hand. 
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“one of the most widespread errors and one of those most unfortunate for 
folklore and comparative mythology is the off-hand classification of myth with 
fiction.” On the contrary, he writes, “It is safe to say that most of the myths 
found spread over considerable areas were regarded by the tribes among which 
they were collected as narratives of real occurrences.’ It is startling to dis- 
cover, therefore, that Chapple and Coon in their recent textbook’ dismiss 
“the question of the truth of tales” as irrelevant. They assert that “belief or 
disbelief is not the purpose of literature.” In such a statement we see exposed 
the assumption that the oral literature of primitive peoples and the literature 
of western culture belong to the same category. Apparently the basis of this 
assumption is that they both afford a “vehicle of interaction” that produces 
the same kind of response (amusement). But may not the same vehicle of inter- 
action have multiple functions and produce a qualitatively different response? 
The lip service which these authors give to the functional point of view in their 
preface seems to have deserted them here. In the case of the Ojibwa, I see no 
reason to suppose that even the primary function of their oral narratives is to 
entertain, despite the fact that they may incidentally offer some amusement. 
Other functions are more important from the standpoint of Ojibwa society as a 
going concern. 

I do not have time even to touch upon hosts of other problems which arise 
from the adoption of a functional frame of reference. The relation between 
myth and ritual has been frequently discussed,® to say nothing about the re- 
lations of myth to the prevailing world view and to religion. The relation of the 
values expressed in narratives to actual conduct and sanctions is another large 
topic. I cannot help believing that the surface has barely been scratched, and 
that much valuable material that would deepen our understanding of culture 
lies awaiting those who will systematically study oral narratives in relation to 
all aspects of a society. After all, what people choose to talk about is always 
important for our understanding of them, and the narratives they choose to 
transmit from generation to generation and to listen to over and over again can 
hardly be considered unimportant in a fully rounded study of their culture. 
When, in addition, we discover that all their narratives, or certain classes of 
of them, may be viewed as érue stories, their significance for actual behavioi 
becomes apparent. For people act on the basis of what they believe to be true, 
not on what they think is mere fiction.* Thus one of the generic functions of 
the “true” story, in any human society, is to reinforce the existing system ot 


® Swanton, 1910. What Swanton did not sufficiently emphasize is that narratives other than 
myths (in the sense of sacred stories) may likewise be considered true. 

7 Chapple and Coon, 1942, p. 602, under heading “Literature.” 

§ See in particular the penetrating discussion by Clyde Kluckhchn, 1942, which is directly 
relevant to the thesis of this paper. 

® An interesting discussion of this point is to be found in an essay on “The Nature of Believ- 
ing,” by R. B. Braithwaite, 1933, where belief is defined as (1) entertainment of a proposition P 
and (2) a disposition to act as if P were true. 
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beliefs about the nature of the universe, man and society. Such a function is 
particularly important in cultures like those of non-literate peoples, where 
there is no systematic intellectual and self-conscious articulation of a set of 
beliefs. 

This leads us to a consideration of the psychological implications in the 
study of oral narratives. Just as the functional approach has been identified 
with a particular school of anthropological thought, instead of being concep- 
tualized in more general terms, a psychological approach to myths and tales 
has been identified with the excursions of psychoanalysts into the field. As I see 
it, however, a psychological approach to the study of oral narratives must be 
conceived in more inclusive terms. 

The root problem in psychology is to build up the sort of knowledge that 
will enable us to explain the psycho-dynamics of human adjustment to all 
varieties and conditions of life. To my mind, this task necessitates the integra- 
tion of knowledge derived from three major areas of inquiry. (1) Inquiry into 
the structure and generic functioning of our psycho-biological equipment as a 
species, that is, our sensory processes, perceiving, learning, remembering, etc. 
Experimental psychology has contributed most of our basic information in this 
area. (2) Inquiry into the genesis, structuralization and dynamics of the human 
personality, considered as an integral whole. In this area psychoanalysis has 
provided the most fruitful hypotheses through the demonstration of the role of 
unconscious mechanisms, repressed motives, etc., which furnish the key to the 
personality organization of individuals. (3) Inquiry into the cultural milieu 
which provides the setting, the institutionalized equipment and the training 
ground, in terms of which individuals adjust themselves to a specific style of 
thinking, feeling and acting. Anthropologists have provided inventories of the 
cultural equipment of man the world over and have traced the history and the 
vicissitudes of cultural variations, but only recently have these data been 
conceptualized and investigated in conjunction with knowledge derived from 
the other two lines of inquiry. Any final synthesis of all three is yet to be made. 

Now if psychology is concerned with the mechanisms and processes of 
human adjustment in the broadest sense, two orders of problems arise. The 
first type emerges when we think primarily about man in generic terms and 
seek to make generalizations about human nature and the human mind. Prob- 
lems of the second type, on the other hand, confront us when we ask concrete 
questions about the adjustment of individuals or groups subjected to specific 
conditions of life. Traditionally, psychologists have viewed their problems in 
generic terms. The investigation of learning processes, for instance, has led to 
generalized statements like the “law of effect” which applies to man every- 
where and under all conditions. Orthodox psychoanalysts likewise have looked 
at man in generic terms and have generalized at this level, for example in 
statements about the universality of the Oedipus situation. Anthropologists 
who have essayed any generalizations at all come into the same category. 
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It is at this generic level, of course, that the ultimate problems lie. It is also 
where some of the problems raised in psychology, anthropology and philoso- 
phy converge, such as the nature of the human mind, of culture and of knowl- 
edge itself. 

Freud and Jung have done a great deal of their thinking at this level. Their 
interest in the psychological significance of myths stems directly from their 
attempt to deal with them as universal phenomena of the human mind closely 
related to dreams, and to which the same interpretative principles can be 
applied as are found valid in the clinic. What they saw convinced them that, 
throughout humankind, the same basic conflicts and repressions were at work, 
and that they were represented in the latent content of the myth, as well as 
in the dream.” This is why it seemed valid to reduce myth content to psycho- 
logical formulae without reference to the cultural setting in which the narra- 
tives were found, or pursuing any investigation of the actual behavior of the 
people who repeated the stories. 

Cassirer, too, became interested in myths as generic human phenomena, 
but he was concerned with them in connection with his lifelong devotion to 
problems of epistemology. It was one of Cassirer’s most fertile insights to 
point out and document the ways in which human experience is articulated 
through various symbolic means—language, myth, art, religion, science—and 
the mediative role that such symbolizing activities play in building up a mean- 
ingful and “objective” world for our human species." 

Psychologists also have increasingly come to recognize the intrinsic nature 
of symbolizing functions as generic characteristics of the human mind as com- 
pared with the animal mind.” Instead of having his responses confined to the 
immediate object or present event, man, through the use of language, myth, 
art, etc., has been able to expand his behavioral world enormously by the ma- 
nipulation of representatives of things and events instead of dealing with them 
directly. What is thought about or reacted to does not have to be present 
itself, or even to exist in a material sense; it only needs to be represented or 
symbolized. Consequently, all kinds of symbolic forms have become the chief 
mediative factors in man’s cultural mode of adaptation, and the principal 


10 Two of Freud’s earliest associates, K. Abraham and O. Rank, were mainly responsible for 
the fundamental elaboration and documentation of his ideas along these lines. See R. Money- 
Kyrle, 1939, Chap. II, Mythology, for a resumé of this approach; also Lindgren, op. cit. While 
Jung’s basic views may be found in his Psychology of the Unconscious (original English edition, 
1916) he has been constantly concerned with mythological materia] throughout all of his later 
work. When re-interpreted in certain respects, Jung’s views have much profounder implications 
for students of culture than is commonly realized. 

4 After coming to this country in 1941, Ernst Cassirer published two books in English 
(see 1944 and 1946), and a brief monograph (1946) originally published in 1925 was translated. 
In his earlier work Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen (1924), the second volume is entitled 
Das Mythische Denken. I also have in mind his article, “Le langage et la construction du monde 
des objets” (1933) which was reprinted in H. Delacroix, Psychologie du langage, Paris. 

2 See E. G. Boring, H. S. Langfeld, H. P. Weld e¢ al., 1939, p. 5. 
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means whereby a world of common meanings has been created in human 
societies.” 

The psychological significance of the role of symbolic forms in human life 
arises from the fact that the world does not become meaningful for man in 
terms of bare objects and events in the physical sense. Man’s world is not one 
that is simply given; it is a constituted world, one to which his own activities, 
observations and experiences contribute, one in which there is always interac- 
tion as well as reaction, or, if yqu will, one in which he always projects same- 


thing of his own fundeman ture. 
hose who have approached psychological problems from the generic point 


of view are inclined to observe and to focus attention upon the similarities 
which indicate the expression of universal human tendencies. On the other 
hand, those who, like the anthropologists, have focused attention upon cul- 
tural variability, are more inclined to stress the differential characteristics 
observed. Undoubtedly both phenomena are present, but it is not always easy 
to separate them and the pitfalls involved in too ready generalizations about 
man as a whole have been repeatedly pointed out by anthropologists. This, no 
doubt, is one of the reasons why many anthropologists have been inclined to 
dismiss, or stand aloof from, the work of men like Freud and Jung, or even 
Cassirer. Nevertheless, the problems raised by the work of these men must 
ultimately be faced. 

We may now turn to the other type of psychological problem, that is, the 
psychodynamics of human adjustment in relation to different culturally con- 
stituted worlds. What can the study of oral narratives contribute here? What 
relations can be discerned between the universe as represented in myth and 
tale, actual behavior, and the characteristic personality structure of indi- 
viduals? 

Problems of this category open up a wide field for empirical investigation 
and, indeed, for pioneer exploration, since so little has been done. Indications 
of some of the possible uses of myths in a concrete aralysis of the character of a 
people are to be found in the later work of G. Roheim,™ that of A. Kardiner® and 
particularly the study of the Yurok made by E. H. Erickson."* While all these 
men are psychoanalysts, in the works referred to they have not dealt with 
myth or tale exclusively in generic terms but have made use of such material as 
seemed relevant to an analysis of a particular people. 

Since the problem is such a large one and my purpose is rather to call atten- 
tion to it than to discuss it in detail, I shall confine my remarks to some general 
observations. 

In the first place, in a psychological frame of reference the latent or im- 
plicit meanings of oral narratives, rather than their manifest content, is the 
focus of attention. This does not imply, however, an immediate reduction to a 


8 Cf. Leslie A. White, 1940. 4G. Roheim, 1945. 
i A. Kardiner, in an analysis of the Marquesans, 1939. 16 Erickson, 1943. 
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psychological meaning in the psychoanalytic sense. As I see it, a functional 
analysis is a necessary preliminary step in order to discover the culturally de- 
fined meaning of them. In a sense, this is the logical analogue to the procedure 
of the analyst in his clinical interpretation of dreams. He secures the associa- 
tions of the subject to the dream material before proceeding to any final inter- 
pretation. Just as in dreams, nevertheless, it is the implications of the narra- 
tives and what they represent that is of psychological interest. But in the case 
of myths and tales the subject is a group of peaple who cannot articulate their 
associations. Consequently, without an understanding of the cultural context 
of the material some of the differential and specific psychological implications 
may be lost. The importance of this manner of approach to the study of oral 
material is based on the hypothesis that it provides clues to latent attitudes, 
values, and notions that the people themselves may not be aware of and do not, 
or cannot, articulate in any other form. There is an analogy here to linguistics 
in that no linguist expects the speaker of a language to be able to give a full and 
detailed account of its grammatical structure. Efforts to differentiate a ‘“‘cov- 
ert” or “implicit” from an “overt’’ or “explicit” culture converge upon the 
same kind of problem."” 

Myths and other oral narratives, then, may express meanings that the 
native cannot easily translate into discursive forms of speech, if he can express 
them at all. Yet such meanings may be intelligible to him intuitively, and they 
are of psychological importance. The oral narratives represent such meanings 
in a “dramatic” or “presentational” form rather than in terms of a discursive 
intellectual statement.'® What we need to recognize therefore is the existence 


17 See Clyde Kluckhohn, 1943, p. 217, who writes: “As yet, social science has hardly done more 
than grope toward a coherent theory of the forms of the covert culture. It can be said, however, 
that there is increasing recognition of the premise that ‘there is more to any culture than meets the 
eye.’ A contrast of ‘overt culture’ with something else which is not consistently named is a cur- 
rent which runs all through the later writings of Sapir. He says, forexample,‘ .. . culture . . . can- 
not be adequately defined by a description of those more colorful patterns of behavior in society 
which lie open to observation.’ The problem is strictly analogous to that of understanding the 
individual. A well-known clinical psychologist has recently distinguished three classes of informa- 
tion needed in a case history: (1) what the person can tell about himself and is willing to tell; 
(2) what he knows but is reticent or resistive about; (3) what he does not know about himself but 
is still a highly relevant part of his personality. In the case of the individual, this last class of data 
can be obtained by psychoanalytic methods, by free association tests and the like, and by the 
Rorschach and various other projective techniques.” For a further discussion of ‘‘overt” and 
“covert” culture see R. Linton, 1945, p. 38 seg. 

18 In this connection see the discussion of Types of Intelligibility, by W. M. Urban, 1939, 
p. 240 seg., and Susanne K. Langer, 1942, Chap. IV, in which the author contrasts discursive and 
presentational forms of thought. Among other things, it is pointed out (p. 87), that “the field of 
semantics is wider than that of language, as certain philosophers—Schopenhauer, Cassirer, 
Delacroix, Dewey, Whitehead, and some others—have discovered; but it is blocked for us by the 
two fundamental tenets of current epistemology, which we have just discussed. These two basic 
assumptions go hand in hand: (1) that language is the only means of articulating thought, and (2) 
that everything which is not speakable thought, is feeling.” (Italics in original) 
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of meanings that find expression in non-discursive and non-linguistic forms. 
The final step is to interpret their psychological significance and to test our 
deductions with reference to other kinds of data. Such non-linguistic modes 
of meaningful expression are, of course, to be found in the plastic and graphic 
arts as well as in other symbolic forms. At a highly sophisticated level in 
our own culture there is a parallel represented by the meaningful character— 
to the initiated—of mathematical symbolism in relation to the physical uni- 
verse. This non-linguistic mode of expression is not only difficult to translate 
into articulate speech, in some areas it is utterly impossible. But the question 
of translation has nothing to do with the question of intelligibility, once we 
become expert in understanding the symbolic system. 

It would be naive if anthropologists expected native peoples, no matter 
how carefully interviewed, to express all the meanings of their culturally con- 
stituted world in the mode of articulate speech. This is one of the problems 
that must be faced, and if we ever hope to get at the root of many psychological 
problems it is a matter of even graver importance. The fact that we may not 
now be fully expert in the interpretation of the psychological significance of 
various forms of verbal expression, to say nothing of non-verbal ones, is no 
reason to avoid the problem itself or to say that it is hopeless to understand 
what cannot be formulated in purely verbal terms. Such an argument is par- 
ticularly inappropriate today in view of the history of the interpretation of 
dreams and the kind of material that can be obtained from such relatively new 
psychological tools as the projective techniques. What we must do is to learn 
how to become more expert in the interpretation of meanings that are ex- 
pressed in all kinds of symbolic forms. The specific problem in the case of oral 
narratives is to be able to look behind the scenes of the dramatic action in or- 
der to discern what is both culturally significant and relevant to the personal- 
ity structure of the people. 

A number of years ago Boas remarked upon the differences in cultural 
outlook that are discernible in. the fundamental plots of the narratives of cer- 
tain peoples in Siberia as compared with those found in some American Indian 
groups. Among the latter he says, ‘““The conception of the relation of man to 
the supernatural powers is entirely different from the conception that is char- 
acteristic of Siberian tribes. The Indian seeks the spirits that are to help him, 
or at least encourages their coming. The Siberian is seized by the powers, no 
matter whether he wants them or not. Even among American tribes there are 
striking differences that color their tales. In one group the powers are suppli- 
cated, and they grant their gift in response to the prayer: in others they are 
coerced to bestow their gifts.’”” 

The psychological approach to oral narratives may be sharply focused for 
us by asking the further question that Boas himself did not ask: Is it not pos- 
sible that we have here in the contrasting dramatization of man’s attitude 


19 Franz Boas et al., 1938, p. 601. 
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toward supernatural powers a valid clue to basic differences in the character 
structure of the peoples concerned? This is an hypothesis that can be empiri- 
cally tested. While I cannot go into full detail here, it so happens that the 
Northern Ojibwa with whom I have worked are among the American Indian 
groups that take a suppliant attitude towards entities with superhuman 
powers. Among them anicindbek (men) are always the “‘receivers’’; the pawa- 
ganak or manitok are always the ones who give help and “‘bless” human beings. 
They pity men and take cognizance of their needs, especially in misfortune. 
Human beings are conceived as being in constant need of belp from birth to 
death. So essential is such help that no performance of any kind is interpreted 
as due to an individual’s own abilities or efforts. Leadership, too, always is the 
result of bestowed blessings. Furthermore, in neither myth, tale nor tradition 
is there evidence of a human being who left his mark upon the world, who made 
any discovery, or who invented anything. 

I may say that this attitude toward life is deeply rooted in Ojibwa charac- 
ter and is thoroughly in accord with other data on these people such as those 
obtained by projective techniques (Rorschach). It can also be observed in 
actual behavior and still persists even under acculturation. Since leadership 
has no secular sanctions, and this old attitude persists, no vigorous leaders 
emerge, and the Government has come to symbolize the ancient “givers.” 

Finally, I wish to refer to another psychological problem that came up in 
the course of field work among the Wisconsin Ojibwa summer before last, 
which also involves clues derived from oral narratives. This field work was 
carried on with the help of students from Northwestern University and the 
University of Chicago. We were mainly concerned with the psychological as- 
pects of acculturation. We were not long on the reservation before all of us were 
struck by the fondness of these Indians for dirty stories embodying an anal type 
of humor. The men told them to us with evident relish, and often repeated the 
same story on different occasions. We shared their laughter whether we thought 
them funny or not. We also discovered that these stories were useful “‘ice- 
breakers” when repeated to other men. One student who had found it difficult 
to induce a young fellow to take the Rorschach test was about to leave when 
it occurred to him to try out a dirty story that another Indian had told to him. 
His potential subject not only laughed and laughed, he said, “‘Now I can talk 
to you!” and settled down for a Rorschach! 

All this might not seem of very serious significance until it is recalled that 
the same sort of anal humor is a rather prominent feature of Ojibwa myths and 
tales. We have, then, a very interesting situation. At the present time the re- 
counting of such traditional narratives in the native tongue is practically a 
thing of the past. But in a story of the origin of the Midewiwin given to Mr. 
Victor Barnouw a couple of years ago by one of the most conservative old men 
the characteristic anal humor is present. On the other hand, many middle-aged 
men speak little or no Ojibwa and cannot repeat the myths in their native lan- 
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guage. And nowadays the school children know the story of the three bears but 
do not even recognize characters like Nanabush. Figuratively speaking, how- 
ever, what we seem to have is the old wine in new bottles! Stories of non-Indian 
origin but with a somewhat equivalent psychological content are those now in 
circulation. The question is: What is the significance of this fact? What is the 
basis of the continuity? The answer, I think, is that this form of humor is one 
of the symptoms of Ojibwa personality structure and that despite outward 
changes in manner of life there is a “lag,” so far as concomitant changes in 
personality organization are concerned. Other evidence is needed to demon- 
strate this and, since the data we collected that summer, consisting of a large 
series of Rorschach records, Thematic Apperception Test protocols and draw- 
ings, have not yet been analyzed, I shall say no more on this point. So far, 
however, as the old Ojibwa character structure if concerned, I think it demon- 
strable that the repressed hostility and ambivalence that are an intrinsic part 
of it have led to a type of reaction formation of which anal humor would be one 
quite typical expression. Many examples of overt behavior are also found to be 
consistent with this psychological picture. Ambivalence towards whites, as 
well as in other personal relations, would be one example. The fact that one of 
the Indians with whom we ultimately became very friendly told me two dirty 
stories the very first time I met him, and that the night before we left when he 
came to say good-bye he repeated one of them again, might even be taken as a 
symbol of Ojibwa character in action, especially in relation to whites. 

One way of summarizing this paper is to say that what I have tried to show 
is that there is much more to the study of oral narratives than meets the casual 
eye. This is what the psychological approach implies. More systematic efforts 
in this direction should be rewarding both with respect to the further documen- 
tation and illumination of the relationship between the psychodynamics of 
individual adjustment and the culture of which the individual] is an integral 
part, as well as the more ultimate psychological problems that concern man as 
a whole. 
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A COMPARISON OF SOCIALIZATION AND PERSONALITY IN 
TWO SIMPLE SOCIETIES 
By FRANCES W. UNDERWOOD and IRMA HONIGMANN 
INTRODUCTION 

HIS paper presents infancy and childhood data from two societies. Those 

aspects of childhood are stressed which seem to be important in the for- 
mation of the more readily apparent personality qualities of the people stud- 
ied. The conclusions, based upon a comparison of the materials, represent 
generalizations directed toward problems currently facing the field of person- 
ality development. 

It is coincidental that the societies discussed offer direct contrasts in two 
significant aspects of personality development—discipline and the induction 
of emotionality. In the fall of 1944 a group of students, recently returned from 
the field, met at a discussion meeting of the Yale Anthropology Club to com- 
pare their notes on child development. The members of this group, with vary- 
ing interests, had each gone to a different society. Nevertheless, the data 
brought back covered comparable categories of infancy and socialization. The 
diverse childhood pictures described for each society provoked inquiry into 
consequences for the adult personalities. This paper was written to show the 
relationship between patterns of child development and the adult personality. 
It is unfortunate that not all the groups originally discussed could be repre- 
sented here. 

Although extended knowledge of infancy and childhood is vital in under- 
standing the adult personality in any society, the insight gained from such 
data alone is very partial indeed. A richer, more complete understanding of 
personality would depend upon a comprehensive knowledge of the total cul- 
ture. Kardiner has made this point. He denies that personality formation can 
be predicted from life-cycle data alone. Rather “the indicators of what are the 
permanent effects of traumatic experiences in childhood are found in religion, 
folklore, and a host of other facts gathered from the description of the institu- 
tional set-up.’ 

It is with this limitation in mind that the studies below are offered. Compre- 
hensive ethnographies are being prepared for both the Haitians of Beaumont 
Plateau and the Kaska.* 


SOME ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY PATTERNING 
IN KASKA INDIAN CHILDREN 
The Kaska Indians today inhabit the northern area of British Columbia 
and southern Yukon Territory from the Continental Divide on the west to the 
Rocky Mountains on the east. Climatically this area is in the polar continental 


1 Kardiner, 1945, p. 102. 2 Underwood, Mss. * Honigmann, Mss. 
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zone of extremely cold winters and warm, even hot, summer days. Biotically it 
is in the forest belt of spruce, jackpine and poplar, a region hospitable to 
moose, bear, caribou and a number of smaller, fur-bearing animals. 

Lower Post, the trading post for this region, is located at the confluence of 
the Dease and Liard Rivers, about 150 miles below the headwaters of the 
Liard. The settlement extends from the Liard River to the Alaska Highway, a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, and is about a mile long. Three trading 
stores are the nucleus of the town, the merchant personnel, the policeman and 
the game warden constituting the permanent residents of the community. Dur- 
ing the summer months, when the Indian families and white trappers return 
from the bush, the population swells to about 200 persons. Most of the Indians 
are Kaska. From about May to September the Indians remain in Lower Post. 
They trade their furs and then relax after the strain of the rigorous winter 
life. Before they leave they also stock up for the new trapping season, which 
begins in November after the first heavy snowfalls. 

The data presented below were collected during a three months’ stay in 
Lower Post, from June to September, 1944, and a six months’ stay in 1945. 
June to August was spent in Lower Post, September to December at a winter 
settlement of Kaska Indians on the Upper Liard River. Rapport was such that 
at the trading post I exchanged visits with eight Indian women who had chil- 
dren, and in addition could observe the activities of other children and parents 
as they loitered around the trading stores. The presence of my own two chil- 
dren undoubtedly aided in establishing rapport. In the bush we were com- 
pletely accepted as participant members of the small community and were 
fitted into the matrilocal set-up by being assigned appropriate native kinship 
terms. In spite of these advantages, however, it was not easy to obtain specific 
information by verbal communication. For one thing most of the culture pat- 
terns are highly unformalized, so that a mother could not say what general pro- 
cedures people followed with relation to children. Also, although most of the 
Indians speak a simple English, they are extremely introverted and taciturn so 
that spontaneous discussions were limited. The most frequent Indian contri- 
bution to a conversation was “‘Yes” or “No.” Most of my information, there- 
fore, was gained through participant observation. 

The hunting-trapping-trading economy of the Kaska Indians necessitates 
a long winter stay in the bush. Late in July families begin to pull out of Lower 
Post for their trapping areas. By the middle of September the last stragglers 
have rolled up their tents and are busy transporting their winter outfit to their 
trap lines. Trap lines are owned by individuals, usually the men, but occasion- 
ally by an unattached woman. Until spring a single family or a matrilocal group 
of three or four families lives in isolation in its winter cabins with only a rare 
visitor. Winters are long, dark and intensely cold. By October the rivers begin 
to freeze, not to run again until March. Winter temperatures average about 35 
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degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, occasionally dropping to 60 and 70 below. Day- 
light is at a premium during winter; in December there are days of almost 20 
hours of darkness. This is balanced in June and early July when it is light 
almost 24 hours a day. On the trap line a woman may frequently remain home 
alone for days with her young children and daughters while her husband, sons 
and sons-in-law are visiting and setting traps. All Indian women interviewed 
said they liked the winter life with its work and isolation. The cabin in the bush 
is referred to as “home.” But by winter’s end the people are again eagerly look- 
ing forward to their summer’s visit to the post, with its opportunities for so- 
ciability. 

The atomic nature of the Indian community in Lower Post is quickly per- 
ceived. No attempt is made to set up a planned community. Each family 
pitches its tent where it pleases, usually at a spot near the river bank having 
sufficient trees and brush around to insure privacy from other dwellings. Occa- 
sionally, related families will set up adjacent tents. 

Sociability takes the form of groups of men, women and children loitering 
in front of trading stores, exchanging visits, drinking and dancing together, 
participating in gambling games. Dances, gambling and drinking parties are 
eagerly anticipated and almost every night during midsummer one or another 
of these activities will take place. Nevertheless, unless stimulated by alcohol, 
social interaction is rarely intense. At a dance it may take an hour or even two 
before the ten or fifteen participants are sufficiently at ease with one another to 
venture onto the dance floor. There is somewhat more s; ontaneous interaction 
between adolescents, particularly of the same sex. Intra-sexual chasing, tick- 
ling, hugging, wrestling is readily provoked and greatly enjoyed. Similar inter- 
sexual “horsing around” is more inhibited and usually initiated after dark, or 
after the ice between the sexes has already been broken by a dance or a few 
drinks. 

The individualistic manner in which the Kaska participate in group activi- 
ties can be illustrated in the following situations: Arrangements for a dance are 
made without prior planning and in a completely informal manner. On the spur 
of the moment someone will say, “Ask Pete to play fiddle tonight?” Word will 
get around that Pete is being asked “to make dance.” At about midnight 
folks begin to drift toward an empty cabin usually used for dancing. Should 
Pete not feel like playing that night, the group disperses. Pete is under no com- 
pulsion to cooperate, although he usually does. In the same way anyone may 
leave the dance on impulse without any apparent thought as to how his absence 
will affect the party. Alcoholic beverages are prepared by individuals, on rare 
occasions by two individuals, who then invite a few friends to share them. This 
is in sharp contrast to the practice of the whites at Lower Post who cooperate 
in making brews, five or six individuals contributing supplies, money and serv- 
ices toward making liquor which may later be shared among ten persons. 
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Sanctions in this loosely knit Indian community are rarely severe. Although 
there is a nominal chief appointed by the Canadian government he exercises no 
authority whatsoever. Criticism is the strongest sanction. No matter how 
much a man’s behavior may be disapproved of, barring actual endangering of 
the life of others, he will be accepted, respected and supported by his kin and 
friends, although they may tell him he is doing a bad thing, scold him and urge 
him to mend his ways in the case of severe misconduct, or simply gossip about 
his faults. This was graphically illustrated with relation to sexual misbehavior. 
Promiscuity of the girls with visiting soldiers was severely disapproved of by 
the older people. Nevertheless the girls were not ostracized nor were they dis- 
respected as individuals. They were lectured by one of the old men, criticized 
and gossiped about, but no one denied them friendship or hospitality. In gen- 
eral people prefer to avoid the resentment of others by minding their own 
business. 

Rorschach tests interpreted for 28 Indians confirm the picture of introver- 
sion and emotional aloofness observable in much of Kaska behavior.‘ 


DEVELOPING PERSONALITY 


Children are wanted and welcomed by their parents. The actual birth is 
dealt with casually, no ceremonies marking the occasion. Some mothers are up 
and active in a week, some take it easy for about a month. The baby is wrapped 
in a velvet, embroidered “moss bag,” now frequently modernized with the 
substitution of flannel for moss. The infant’s legs are firmly bound, but its 
hands are usually free. I observed no restriction on thumb sucking. The baby 
is comforted whenever it cries, fed whenever it appears hungry. Babies are 
breast fed although some take a supplementary bottle. (It is not at all unusual 
to see a discarded whiskey bottle or cologne bottle used for this purpose.) The 
mother takes the baby with her wherever she goes, packing it in its moss bag. 
Around the camp the child is held in arms; on the trail it is packed on its 
mother’s back, its face toward the mother. A baby rests contentedly on its 
mother’s back and can sleep comfortably with is head nestled on her neck. An 
older baby has its legs free, but continues to be packed around by its mother or 
father until it can walk. It appears that the child’s initial experiences in life are 
such as to foster a sense of security. Since the people are undemonstrative and 
emotionally aloof, however, there is not much open demonstration of affection. 

Weaning usually occurs between one and three years of age and is a gradual 
process. The child is urged to stop suckling by being talked to and scolded. A 
persistent child, however, will be allowed to the breast till he stops the habit of 
his own accord. An older child goes to his mother’s breast, undoes her dress 
and helps himself whenever he wants to. 

Training for elimination control occurs at about two years and is not severe. 


4 Honigmann, Mss. 
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The mother takes the child with her into the bush to indicate to him the ex- 
pected behavior. Conformity is expected to come from the child. As one mother 
put it, “I never say nothing. He learn himself.”” Young boys from about a year 
and a half to about two years have a large hole slit in their pants for ease in 
self-training. Others wear no pants at all during this period. By three years 
most children go alone into the bush around the camp to eliminate in privacy. 
A child who persistently soils beyond this age is criticized and scolded. 

A more severe attitude is taken with regard to masturbation. Such activity 
is discouraged with threats of insanity. It is important to note, however, that 
parents sincerely believe insanity to be a possible consequence of masturbation. 

A child walks and talks when he is developmentally motivated to do so. He 
receives no pressure from others. The taciturnity of the parents offers little 
stimulation for a child to express himself verbally. My own young son was al- 
ways a source of amusement to the little Indian children because of his con- 
stant stream of chatter. 

When a child can walk he is left more and more to himself, a process of 
emotional weaning taking place. He fulfills his activities with little parental 
supervision. If he hurts himself he must go to his mother or father for comfort. 
Only in situations of immediate danger—if a child walks too close to the cut- 
bank above the river, or approaches too near the fire—will a parent interrupt 
the child’s activity. The laissez faire attitudes of parents in many cases is not 
an active rejection of the child; “passive acceptance” would probably better 
describe the relationship. This is particularly so for the child living with both 
his true parents. The child living with but one true parent and a step-parent 
is more isolated emotionally since a step-parent usually considers his spouse’s 
child by a former marriage to be out of his jurisdiction. One seven-year-old 
orphaned child presented a picture of very severe isolation. The boy exhibited 
attachment to no one, not even to his grandfather with whom he lived. He 
roamed around alone, usually failed to respond to his grandfather’s requests, 
and frequently prepared his own meals from cans. When his grandfather 
nagged him to go to the summer missionary school he simply “disappeared,” 
sleeping on a white trapper’s porch and eating whatever left-over food he could 
find at our camp. Food was one of the few things this boy responded to with 
enthusiasm. About 10 per cent of the children live with at least one step- 
parent. Often a two-year-old can be seen walking alone, playing or crying out 
of sight and hearing of his parents. For example, I twice had to remove two- 
year-olds from the road to permit trucks to pass, the parents of the children 
being nowhere in sight. One two-year-old was sitting in the road howling while 
his parents were shopping in the trading store. Finally someone picked him up 
and brought him to his mother who then held him and patted him while she 
continued making her purchases. It is generally the case that if the crying child 
is brought to his mother, or if he goes to her, he will be picked up and quieted. 
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A petulant child, hanging around his mother’s skirts, is absently indulged so 
long as he hangs around. 

Rather than directly refuse a child anything, the parent will use sly tricks 
to distract a child from an object. For example, a two-year-old wanted some of 
his mother’s chewing gum. In her pocket the mother slipped the gum out of its 
wrapper and showed the child the empty wrapper, saying she had no gum left. 
Later when she wanted the gum for herself she pointed out an airplane to the 
boy and, as he looked up, popped the gum into her mouth. Being caught in a 
lie by the child did not appear to disturb this parent. Such experiences re- 
enforced the child’s loss of faith in his parents. 

The only temper tantrums that were observed occurred in children eight- 
een to twenty-four months of age. The child was either ignored or picked up 
and removed from the frustrating situation. That these temper tantrums may 
be an expression of resentment against the early emotional weaning is sug- 
gested by the fact that the ages of the two phenomena coincide. 

It seems likely that being thrown on his own at so early an age involves a 
serious threat to the child’s sense of security. Psychologists have pointed out 
for children in our own society that a very frequent reaction to lack and loss of 
love is a withdrawal from affectional relationships. The early emotional wean- 
ing experienced by the Kaska child may well be an etiological factor in the 
emotional isolation and introversion exhibited by these Indians. The childhood 
situation appears to offer some compensations to the child. Warm sibling ties 
develop; for sisters particularly, this warm tie is retained all through life. The 
child is also given ample opportunity to develop self-sufficiency and to acquire 
a sense of independence. These are qualities which permit at least conscious 
adjustment to a sense of aloneness.® 

A low energy level prevails among children, manifested in little gross motor 
activity. This is undoubtedly related to poor nutrition. A good deal of the time 
young children sit quietly close to their parents, who discourage too great 
boisterousness. Children who run about constantly, shout and are more ag- 
gressive toward their playmates are thought of as too wild. 

Play groups are small, consisting of close-aged siblings or relatives. The 
structure of these groups is atomic. There is little cooperative play and even 
this is at a low level of organization. For example, a child may throw a toy boat 
to which a rope is attached into the river and another child will pull it in, en- 
tirely spontaneously and with no pre-discussion of roles. When the second boy 
tires of pulling it in, the first does his own pulling without comment. Coopera- 
tion is accepted but not expected. There is no formalized or organized group 


5 Levy, 1937, pp. 643-652. 
® Horney finds for the detached personality type “a need for self-sufficiency. Its most positive 


expression is resourcefulness . . . . It is the only way he can compensate for his isolation.” Horney, 
1945, p. 75. 
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play. Predominantly there is parallel play. As an example take two or three 
boys, each sailing his own boat in the river with little reference to each other, 
outside of occasional comments or exclamations. A new child joining the group 
adds his presence and activity but leaves the structure of the group undis- 
turbed. A child motivated to leave simply walks off without disturbing the 
activities of the others. Nevertheless children usually play in groups of twos 
and threes, apparently finding gratification and stimulation in the mere pres- 
ence and exclamations of fellow mates. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that the qualities of emotional aloofness 
and individualism also manifest themselves in the play relationships among 
children. Group interaction in play is weak and the child maintains his identity 
in group activity. 

Sibling relationships are good. As stated above, close-aged siblings invari- 
ably play together. Indeed, being isolated in the bush for nine long winter 
months they are likely to see few children other than siblings and maternal 
parallel cousins until they return to the post. Physical aggression among chil- 
dren is infrequent. Cultural values are strongly oriented against aggression. An 
older child being beaten by his younger sibling smiles as he disengages himself 
from the onslaught. Should he fight back his parent will scold, “That’s your 
brother. Don’t hit your brother.” Children may tease one another, for example 
by taking away another’s pet toy. 

Without strong positive pressure from adults and without formal education 
the young child readily learns cultural activities. A little two-year-old can 
occasionally be seen fetching water from the river in a small pot. The child’s 
voluntary contributions to camp chores are accepted. Children are permitted 
to use sharp knives, scissors and axes as soon as their activities demand the 
need of these tools. A five-year-old was seen making a rolling toy for himself. 
He nailed the the round top of a coffee tin to a thin pole, using the flat side of a 
sharp ax to pound the nail through. This same boy was playing with a fly hook 
at the river front. No one paid any attention to him till the hook got caught in 
my daughter’s overalls. Then the boy was scolded for his carelessness. 

Older children are expected to help around the camp. A girl of six or seven 
is asked to pack small wood into the house and attend to other routines com- 
mensurate with her abilities. A ten- or eleven-year-old girl is assisting in the 
bulk of the housework. In addition she sets and visits rabbit snares, assists in 
sawing and splitting wood. In winter she may set a few traps, the fur from 
which will become her own to sell. A boy’s education for his economic role in 
the family begins at about ten years of age when he starts to accompany his 
father or brothers fishing, hunting and trapping, and watches them prepare the 
various manufactures needed by the family. He is also expected to haul, saw 
and split wood. Educational methods are extremely flexible and indirect. A 
child learns primarily by observing how a thing is done. So long as he can 
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fairly well approximate the finished product, the steps whereby he managed 
to achieve it are not rigorously prescribed. For example a six-year-old child was 
asked to build a fire in the stove. No further instruction was offered. The child 
put the kindling on top of the heavy wood and consequently the fire failed to 
catch. Her guardian said nothing but rebuilt and set the fire herself. 

No one in this society is bogged down with work. A girl contributing heav- 
ily to household chores still has a great deal of free time. During her leisure she 
is her own boss, although she is expected to return quickly to camp whenever 
her assistance is needed. A boy enjoys even more free time. 

It appears to be not so much the pressure of other people that brings about 
socialization but more importantly the values inherent in the cultural patterns 
as answers to the problems that the individual will face growing up in his 
milieu. For example, a boy eagerly accompanies his father on the trap line. To 
subsist in the adult culture the boy needs trapping experience and knowledge. 
A good hunter and trapper is respected, has a definite prestige with girls and 
can reassure himself as to his self-sufficiency. Therefore, although trapping is 
an extremely rigorous business, the task has a strong enough positive valence 
to make the boy eager to begin it. On the other hand the boy who fails to 
become a good trapper and who, upon marriage, cannot support his wife and 
family does not face severe deprivation, for he will be assisted in supporting his 
family by his wife’s family. 

From the above it can be seen that socialization for the Kaska is a consis- 
tent process which steadily re-enforces the personality qualities which were 
initiated at the break between infancy and childhood. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two cultural trends appear to influence Kaska personality development. 
The first trend makes its appearance with the early emotional weaning of the 
child. The parents, particularly the mother, withdraw themselves from any 
intensive emotional interaction with the two- and three-year-old. Their atti- 
tudes may be described as being compounded of passive affection and emo- 
tional indifference. The result in the child appears to be an emotional aloofness 
which later manifests itself in the withdrawn, taciturn adult personality which 
we have described as introverted. The impetus to strong social interaction 
having been removed from the developing individual, the child is thrown upon 
his own resources. 

The second cultural trend influential in Kaska personality formation stems 
from the opportunities for independent development afforded by the atomic 
social structure of the community and society. Discipline is lax, frustrations 
are minimal, and social sanctions, such as aggression, scarcely elaborated. The 
individual developing in this milieu is stimulated along strongly individualis- 
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tic lines, a development that is highly compatible with his emotionally aloof 
personality. Only the expectation of rewards like social approval, sexual oppor- 
tunities, and economic independence instigate definite behavioral trends. Neg- 
ative sanctions are far less effective as motives of behavior, since the atomic 
structure of the society makes such sanctions of minor importance to the 
strongly individualistic personality of the Kaska Indian. 


IrMA HONIGMANN 
ATTAWAPISCAT, 
ONTARIO 


PEASANT CHILD REARING IN RURAL SOUTHWESTERN HAITI 


The observations recorded below were made during the summer of 1944 in 
rural villages scattered over the Beaumont Plateau’ which lies approximately 
in the center (both north-south and east-west) of the mountainous southern 
peninsula of Haiti.* They are not as complete as the author could wish, since 
rapport with peasant women was difficult, but it is hoped that such informa- 
tion as it is possible to give may help fill out gaps in our knowledge of this 
phase of life in simple societies. 

The term “child” (@/é)® has two cultural meanings: (1) all sub-adults, and 
(2) individuals of age six months to five or six years. The first is a generalized 
meaning; the second’s practicality in cultural terms is demonstrated by the 
acquisition of pants for boys and knee-length dresses for girls at the latter age, 
and by the economic fact that children of five or six are put to work in towns as 
domestics. 

Within childhood, then, two categories are defined and recognized: infants 
(ti éfé, or bébé), comprising babies from the day of birth to approximately six 
months, and children, or individuals from six months to approximately six 
years. 

A word about the organization of this section is in order here. Young hu- 
mans must make two types of adjustment to life, and society must solve two 
sets of problems in regard to new individuals. One is the result of the physio- 
logical weaknesses of the baby; the second is the result of societal living. These 
two aspects have, therefore, been set off as categories, and pertinent informa- 
tion subsumed under them. At the end a summary will be attempted. 


7 The following villages were visited in the six-week’s stay: Beaumont, Cassonette, Centre 
d’Avezac, Digotrie, Guinée, and Lachicotte Valley. 

8 Funds for anthropological research in Haiti were supplied through a grant to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at Yale University from the Viking Fund, Inc. 

® Spelling of Créole words follows the official phonetic script adopted by the Haitian govern- 
ment. * indicates nazalization of the vowel. All vowels and consonants indicated are pronounced, 
and with the usual French qualities. 
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CHILD CARE 

Feeding. Babies are breast fed, the hours seeming to depend on the child’s 
needs and desires in the matter. During the nursing period some other forms of 
nourishment are given to babies. These are of the gruel type and made of corn- 
meal, wheat flour, or manioc boiled in water. 

Weaning. This takes place at fifteen to seventeen months, according to my 
informant, and children of two years or more were never seen breast feeding 
but were given solid foods, such as fruit or cassava cakes, when they asked 
for a bite. Presumably their regular meals correspond with the adult diet. 

Teething. The baby’s gums are massaged by the mother to soothe them, 
and she may let him chew on a lime or piece of orange to aid the dental erup- 
tion. 

Cleanliness. New babies wear a diaper arrangement to facilitate cleaning, 
but later (about four months) have one piece of clothing only—a little dress 
for a girl, a shirt for a boy—or nothing at all, a costume most practical and 
functional. From birth through the crawling stage few restrictions seem to 
be placed on the children, as they were observed urinating and defecating in 
the houses and on the porches with no one taking any notice except to clean the 
spot if it interfered with adult activities. Since the floors are of earth and 
lime, liquid is easily absorbed; every family owns a chamber pot which no 
doubt is utilized if the child is caught in time. In some cases, it was noticed that 
the baby was cleaned. Although no information was secured on the techniques 
of toilet training, with the exception of mild intrasibling ridicule among some 
upper class boys, the fact that after five years children are fully clothed in 
most instances would indicate that they are expected to have learned control 
by that time. 

Frequency of bathing was not observed, but each peasant washes his face 
and mouth the first thing in the morning, using either fingers or a wooden stick 
to clean the teeth. Presumably these practices extend to the children. 

Sleeping. Babies sleep with the mother at night. They nap during midday 
and during the first few months sleep much of the twenty-four hours. If the 
mother must be away during the day, the grandmother or other elder female 
relative will rest or sleep with the baby. An instance of this was observed in 
Cassonette one morning about eleven. The baby was lying on some rags within 
the curve of the old woman’s arm. Both were peacefully asleep in the cook- 
house near the banked fire. 

Health. Attention to this varies with the individual family. For example, 
two cases of hernia in young boys were seen. One family is literate and expects 
to see that the child gets an operation; the other is of average peasant level and 
the child will probably go without help. Another factor enters here. The pea- 
sant does not like to spend money on children—it is with the greatest reluc- 
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tance that he will buy clothes for them, hence the preponderance of nudity in 
young children. Most of the minor ailments, however, have folk remedies 
which are applied when needed. 

Clothing. Only for infants is clothing a protection. The climate is so mild and 
salubrious that clothing after infancy serves the functions of adornment and 
modesty. A new baby is clothed in a diaper, sometimes an undershirt, cap, and 
little dress, then wrapped in a cloth or blanket. The six-week-old girl I met my 
first day in the area was wrapped in a dirty, ragged cloth, with equally soiled 
cap and dress the only other items of clothing seen. Booties are optional. After 
three or four months, as mentioned before, this is changed to the single gar- 
ment. From birth to death the average peasant is barefooted. 

Crying. Children are not encouraged to cry; if they do so except when they 
have been punished, the nearest adult will attempt to soothe them; if they are 
in the hands of an older sibling, the latter will usually pick up the child and try 
to quiet it by cuddling or directing its attention elsewhere. The children ob- 
served seem to have a rather low frustration threshold. Even older children 
will cry if teased, and young ones will howl if someone accidentally pushes 
them or will not pick them up when they want it, or does not allow them 
whatever they wish at the moment. They always cry when disciplined, but in 
such case they get no attention—or if any, it is a sharp word to keep quiet. 

Walking. No pressure to walk was observed; babies are put on the floor 
after a few months and allowed to crawl as much as they like. Presumably 
children imitate siblings or other youngsters who care for them. By two years 
of age they are walking. 

Play. Babies’ play is about half and half baby-adult and baby-child in 
composition. They enjoy peek-a-boo, patting or grasping at objects held for 
them, being jiggled, trying toparticipate in theactivities of the older youngsters. 

After the toddling stage, play is in sex-differentiated gangs. Frequently, 
however, a girl was seen attempting to join the boys. Most play after toddling 
is done on the way to or from an errand, or when the family has not assigned a 
task. 

Favorite forms noticed include: tag, chasing each other in an apparently 
aimless fashion (this is confined to young children), teasing (verbal and other- 
wise), pretending activities of their elders, and practical joking. These are all 
child-and-child games. Verbal teasing is mainly confined to older children and 
was not so easily observed as the more active type. Every time a group of 
youngsters gathered at a water supply spot there was much splashing, scream- 
ing, and laughing, evidencing dousing. One youngster was observed teasing a 
playmate by practically wiping him with a kitten. Only one case of practical 
joking was observed. A group of her contemporaries set a puppy at the heels of 
the girl dwarf of Lachicotte Valley as she was on her way home with a water- 
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filled bamboo stalk balanced on her head. Pretending ranges all the way from 
imitating the characteristics of relatives, strangers, and others to riding sticks 
with fiber tassels as horses. 

Play with animals is fairly frequently to be seen, smaller children confining 
themselves to dogs and cats, while older ones love to ride every chance they 
get. The boys prefer horses for the speed. 

Sex play. Masturbation is a prohibited form of behavior and my informant 
(R. Hs. Etienne) insisted he knew of no incidence of it or of a child trying it. My 
own observations agree with his, but the suspicion is that the children do 
attempt it, only to come up against one of the strongest cultural taboos. The 
way they are dressed (or undressed) would enable elders to inhibit its occur- 
rence easily. The efficacy of training here is indicated by the fact that not once 
was a native boy seen with an erect penis. 

About the age of puberty (fifteen) great interest in sex relations is mani- 
fest, and my informant is sure that there is considerable experimentation. Sex 
relations are not considered obscene or wicked, but fun; there are no taboos on 
speaking of the sex organs; work songs mention them, and sexual jokes are 
frequent. Also houses are small (mainly one or two rooms only) and members 
of the family have a minimum of privacy so that children must learn much of 
the sex act early. 

Responsibility for care. The mother is primarily responsible in caring for the 
children. No one replaces her for feeding, but a relative (either sex and any age 
from two on) will watch a baby or child for her. These surrogates are permitted 
discipline privileges, but tend to be less severe than the parents. 

Amount of care. Supervision and attention are continuous for children until 
the walking age. After that they are not under direct supervision, but parents 
can ask any villager going by the door and usually get an answer as to where 
the children are. Total impressions are that the culture follows physiological 
lines closely here as care is continuous until the child is talking and walking. 
Then, casualness replaces the previous pattern. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL LIVING 


Talking. Since only upper-class Haitians were observed trying to encourage 
speaking in children, it is assumed that little pressure in this direction is exerted 
among the peasants who do, however, teach the talking baby mannerly address 
in short order. In addition another factor comes into play. Society is organized 
either in terms of a village which is relatively heterogeneous as regards lineages, 
or of a village composed of several lines within the same family tree. These 
units are high in daily interaction levels, so that a growing child would move in 
a very verbal world and probably be rewarded by forms of adult activity for 
intelligible speech. 

Diet. Information on this point is negligible. Two meals a day are eaten 
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by the peasants with snacks in between. Children of two were seen nibbling 
on cassava cakes between meals, and older ones eating bread or fruits, such 
as oranges or mangoes. Children attending the market ate rice and beans 
together with their mothers, so that the diet tends to approximate that of 
adults soon after weaning. 

Clothing. Reference has been made previously to infants’ and young chil- 
dren’s apparel. After five or six, children always wear clothes: shirt and short 
trousers for boys until puberty; slip and dress for girls. After changing voice 
and other secondary sexual characteristics appear in a boy, he dons long pants, 
although two boys of seventeen were observed still wearing short ones. Gener- 
ally two sets of clothing are maintained for each individual, the old ones being 
used for work or sleeping garments and being replaced when necessary. No 
shoes are worn, though sandals are now being used to a slight degree. 

Work. At an early age children are given the responsibility of certain tasks. 
Girls and boys of two or more watch their younger siblings, and take care of 
them in the sense of providing companionship and entertainment as well as 
supervising how far they toddle, crawl, or otherwise motivate themselves. A 
boy of four was noticed walking with a younger brother and holding him by the 
hand to aid if he stumbled over a stone or depression in the ground; two girls of 
four and five were seen playing hide-and-seek, cuddling, and rolling about with 
three younger siblings. A little fellow of about three was frequently observed 
picking up his year-and-a-half-old sister whenever she cried or strayed. Other 
examples are found above under Crying. 

The children are the water-getters; they are sent for it the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing at night, and as often in between as necessity and 
distance demand. They are also the family messengers. A little girl of about 
four carried a communication to me from her father, the total distance going 
and returning being about a mile. 

After six or seven, children become economic cogs in the family wheel. At 
that age a child may be sent into town to work as a domestic, or, if he stays at 
home, he takes an active part in daily activities. Two young girls were encoun- 
tered one day on their way from home in Cassonette village to Andre village 
where they were going to market the produce carried on their heads. A girl of 
eight was observed helping her mother with the exacting task of fixing manioc 
for cassava cakes. Boys will help the father cultivate, make saddles, run long 
errands, and so on. A six-year-old boy was seen one morning with a small 
machete on his head, on his way to join his father at cutting branches for the 
production of charcoal. Both sexes learn to ride early, but boys were more 
often seen playing at riding and more often in the saddle then the girls, even 
though the latter will grow up to ride donkeys to market. 

Especially at a communal work project, Jike building a house or preparing 
coffee for market or doing a major farm task such as working the ground for 
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cultivation, the children are pressed into service in many ways. At the gather- 
ing of a sosiété datribusié to help a Centre d’Avezac man get his stored coffee 
ready to sell, young boys were playing the musical instruments to which the 
men sang and worked; young girls were carrying water and assisting in the cook- 
ing. In the same village, neighbors of another man were helping him build his 
new house. The little fellows carried stones to the site in company with adult 
males; little girls carried baskets of lime from the kiln and, together with the 
women, brought in water. 

Sex differentiation. Distinction between male and female runs through 
every aspect of peasant culture and children are early made aware of it. Dif- 
ferentiation starts before birth, for boys are much more desired than girls since 
they are the ones who will bear the family name and be responsible for their 
elders in old age. This continues throughout life in the relationship between 
parents and children. Ambitions are had and planned for the son—more money 
will be spent on him; if any education is to be had, the son is given it. 

Clothing, ornamentation, and hair style are differentiated after three 
months. In church, baby girls were seen with caps or hats and earrings. The 
heads of boys are shaved; the hair of the girls is parted in squares over the 
head and the hair in each square braided. Frequently bright ribbons or string 
are tied to the braids. 

Distinction in tasks performed was not noticeable until five or six, when the 
dress of the children shows that they are now in a semi-adult category. Then 
girls are set to helping the mother to cook, bearing responsibility for young- 
sters in the family, and marketing goods. The boys at this age begin to operate 
within the adult male circle of activities—farming, musicianship, cock fighting, 
housebuilding, charcoal making. 

In sleeping arrangements boys and girls are separated after they leave 
the mother’s side (about six months?), so that siblings of the same sex sleep to- 
gether. This division seems to have more than an incest-prevention function 
since it is carried so far back into childhood. Still wider chasms separate the 
home environments of boy and girl at puberty, because the peasant family in 
the majority of cases keeps the girls home at night as a check on their sexual 
life, while the boys are out late courting or trying to. Thus the ideal is for the 
girl to be virginal, but cultural allowance is made for experimentation by the 
boy in maturing. 

Control measures. Treatment of infants and children up to two years is in- 
dulgent. By that age they are walking and saying some words, and real dis- 
cipline begins here. The father is the primary disciplinarian because of his 
position as head of the family, and much of the discipline is directed toward 
teaching children the father’s role and that they must always obey him. A 
mother may have to go and get a child after she has called it, but he will always 
appear when the father calls, though he may move slowly enough to show he 
resents being disturbed. 
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One could say that almost any adult may discipline a child, although there 
is a definite ranking in terms of authority. The godfather (paren) is obeyed and 
respected almost on a par with the natural father. The same is true of the 
grandfather. 

The measures used for discipline which were observed are: (1) scolding; (2) 
sharp tone of voice; (3) witholding of affectionate behavior; (4) force, in the 
sense of picking a child up, dragging it, and so on; (5) force, in the sense of the 
use of pain, such as switching. Only one case of the latter was seen. Back of the 
market place one Tuesday (market day) a boy of about five was noticed crying; 
a few seconds later his mother appeared with a switch she had pulled from a 
nearby tree. She grabbed the boy roughly and switched his bare legs and back 
about a half dozen times, scolding during and after the performance. An in- 
stance of spanking was heard one evening before dusk. A little four-year-old 
boy had been shooed from our premises by my cook and a few minutes later 
was given two spanks on his buttocks by one of the farm workers. The child ran 
home screaming and crying. A father was seen to go across the street one morn- 
ing in Beaumont, pull his crying daughter of four or five away from her play- 
mates and back to her home, set her in a chair, go into the house, and come out 
with a horsewhip which he handed her with a lecture. During the whole time 
his voice was raised, loud, and angry. 

As indicated above, the use of stern measures seems confined to immediate 
parents; surrogates will slap, speak sharply, or just take the child away from 
the spot of misbehavior, or, if possible, remove the cause. Naturally, individual 
parents vary in the application of discipline. One mother asked her young 
son to let his younger brother have a ride on the horse which the elder was gal- 
loping up and down the path. As an answer, the rider whipped the horse off 
down the lane. The mother just shrugged her shoulders and went her way, 
leaving the younger boy to get his ride as best he could. 

Rewards for good performance by a child were observed as follows: (1) 
tokens of affection, such as caressing head, face, arms, shoulders, back, or legs 
by rubbing and stroking; hugging; kissing; cuddling or cradling in lap or arms 
or both;!° (2) verbal praise; (3) verbal thanks; (4) food, such as a sweet, a fruit, 
cassava cake, and so on. 

The learning situation. There are several interesting points to be considered 
in the learning situation of the peasant child on the Beaumont plateau. 

One which contrasts strongly with our own is the lack of painful pressure 
surrounding the toilet and sex areas of the training process. Due to the “realis- 
tic’ handling of these two problems, the potential psychological stresses in- 
volved are almost eliminated as factors. This is interpreted as contributing to 

to the friendliness and openness noticeable in the personality of the people 


10 Public display of affection is reserved for children only. 
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studied, since the child does not develop aggression toward his social environ- 
ment at this time but receives cooperation and understarding. 

On the surface it might seem that feeding could be added to the above list, 
but although mothers tend to feed children when they desire it, there is not 
much quantity of food so that a large proportion of the youngsters are under- 
nourished. It is suspected that nursing children fare a little better in this re- 
spect than their older brothers and sisters. This, plus the sudden change from 
indulgence to stern discipline at the walking stage, may be the important 
factors in the production of the low frustration threshold which characterizes 
these people. None of the indications of oral fixation was noted, with the ex- 
ception of grass chewing by all ages and both sexes. 

A more important aspect of conditioning is the radical variation in the 
social environment after a youngster has become intelligibly verbal and physi- 
cally coordinated. The previous pattern, as outlined, was highly protective 
(stemming from the high infant mortality rate and the cultural pressure for 
large families), attentive, and coddling. The new one, on the other hand, is 
restrictive of the child’s whims and desires, casual in attentive reaction, and 
rather oppressive where elders are involved. For it is at this time that the 
training for adult roles takes place and, presumably due to reasons of eco- 
nomics (both lack of adult time and a constant need for added labor) and of 
status (respect and obedience must be accorded all elders), this educational 
process is hurried along through the mechanism of strong discipline. Enforce- 
ment, moreover, is in the hands of volatile individuals. This means that the 
psychological atmosphere in which the child must learn is productive of inse- 
curity and ambivalence in emotion. 

Lastly, there is the structural aspect of the social environment of the child. 
Figures available on peasant families (Lachicotte Valley) show that they aver- 
age five children per family, the range being from one (newly married couple) 
to thirteen. In addition, at least a third of the families are polygamous. Fur- 
ther, three of the six villages visited are what is known as aglomerasié de 
famiye (Aux Pommes—part of Beaumont, Digotrie, and Guinée). This is the 
result of the sharing of the same area of land by several branches of the same 
family or several related families. In such communities one is struck by the 
African compound-like aspect they exhibit, the houses clustering around a 
central clearing. Still further, a set of godparents, with concomitant co-siblings, 
is added to the child’s list of blood and affinal relatives. With all these facts in 
mind one can vision the continuity and density of social interaction affecting 
growing youngsters. 


SUMMARY 


It is assumed by workers in the field of culture and personality that child- 
training patterns correlate directly with the adult personality configuration 
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and the institutional emphases of a given culture." Therefore, in summary, we 
will briefly examine the validity of this assumption for Beaumont plateau. 

Adult character structure in this culture has, as components, (1) extrover- 
sion (indicated by easy friendliness, openness, curiosity toward the novel, 
social initiative), (2) volatility, (3) relative aggressiveness, (4) relative individ- 
ualism, and (5) relative insecurity. The possible role of non-painful toilet and 
sex training in contributing to elements of extroversion has been mentioned 
already. Other factors include the structure of the physical and social environ- 
ments. In the case of the former, there are few dangers for the growing child. 
For example, houses are usually small, one-storied, with a minimum of furni- 
ture. An eating table, several rush-seated chairs of the straight-backed variety, 
water jug, a cabinet for the necessary eating equipment, and beds or mats com- 
prise the average household articles. Lamps are hung or put out of reach of a 
child; mats and baskets are fairly easily replaced, so that a youngster moves in 
relative freedom about his or another home. His social environment is ex- 
tended, rewarding (in terms of food, affection, and novelty), and consistently 
group-oriented in every phase of life. Agricultural activity is carried on mainly 
by groups; relaxation is gained in group dances, sings, and pageants (such as 
the Kombit revus and Easter Rara festival); marketing is communal; death 
involves kinship and local-group participation; even laundry is frequently done 
in a group. Security is so strongly a function of group activity that only a few 
instances of solitary activity were noted during the six weeks. One was by a 
man who had been drinking; another was the singing, as he worked alone, by a 
man who had been a laborer in Cuba for several years. He was not an average 
member of the community. 

Individualism is noticeable, however, in the personality of the plateau 
peasant. It is especially so in two spheres—political and emotional. By political 
is not meant reference to the Haitian government, but a say in the affairs of the 
community. One evening, while passing the house of the local policeman of 
Beaumont, a group of persons was seen gathered around him in what seemed 
to be a heated debate. It was discovered that a man had been accused of killing 
four goats which had wandered onto his property. It is perfectly permissible to 
kill one or two which have done damage, but to kill four was to be wantonly 
destructive of the meat resources of the village. Some of the individuals 
gathered to participate in the “trial” were owners of the animals killed; others 
were just interested members of the town. Anyone going by could have stopped 
and added his opinion and argument to the informal proceedings. Several had. 
Such an occurrence has analogies in many areas of village life. 


” This correlation has been explored most thoroughly recently by Cora Du Bois, 1944. 

12 This term subsumes play, attentive interaction of other individuals in the group with the 
child, and the varied experiences offered a youngster in a community. The word is used in recog- 
nition of a social need (possibly with a physiological basis) which has been well outlined by Linton, 
1944, pp. 9-10. 
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Emotionally, the individual is allowed considerable freedom of expression, 
which not only adds to his individuality but is basic to the norm of volatility or 
excitability. Perhaps a convenient generalization would be that these people 
are emotional. They laugh easily, cry easily (at least as children), are angered 
easily and so on. This seems to be related to the sharp change in the character 
of child care from indulgence to strict discipline, the latter administered by 
adults whose self-control is weak. 

This same constellation is responsible for an amount of insecurity noted 
among the inhabitants of Beaumont plateau and gives rise to aggressiveness. 
The latter can be dissipated culturally through gossip, teasing and joking, 
black magic (via the bokor or vodi priest), cock fighting and verbosity. Mis- 
treatment of wives and children is common, as might be expected. 

From the foregoing, there is seen to be a direct relationship between the 
patterns of child training in this section of Haiti and the adult character struc- 
ture which supports and is implemented by the institutional life of the com- 
munities mentioned. Children become adults who find congeniality in the 
group activity which makes possible a better economic existence. The same 
groupings provide the necessary entertainment and relaxation to offset hard 
work and in-group tensions growing out of individual aggressiveness and excita- 
bility. Babies are well enough treated to support the cultural pressure for many 
of them; older youngsters, under the impact of relatively harsh discipline and 
loss of permitted willfulness, develop the tempermentality and aggressiveness 
which are characteristic of adult personality. 

From the facts of child training presented in this paper, there is a temp- 
tation to predict great sibling rivalry and the presence of the Oedipus complex. 
Unfortunately insufficient data were gathered to support such predictions. 
More information would probably yield clues, at least, to their existence. 

FRANCES W. UNDERWOOD 
NEw HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 
CONCLUSIONS 

The existence of a causal relationship between the child-training process 
of a society and the adult character structure exhibited by its members is an 
accepted axiom in the social sciences. Data from simple human aggregates, 
however, have frequently been declared to offer an especially fertile field for 
insight into the various operative factors involved, and it is with the hope of 
thus adding further information on these forces that the present authors 
have undertaken to conclude with a qualitative and comparative analysis of 
the material presented in the foregoing sections. 

Psychoanalysis has placed particular emphasis on the role of infant years of 
experience in the production of the mature personality on the thesis that 
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initial handling of basic drives forms the ultimate source for the direction of 
adult character. It is interesting, then, that the Kaska personality norm is in- 
trovert and the Haitian extrovert, although in both societies babies are fed 
when they so desire, receive no pressure to control elimination, are comforted 
and handled when irritable or playful, and suffer no discipline for emotional 
willfulness. The indication is that other criteria than those associated with 
physiological urges are important in personality structuring, and moreover, 
that these may lie in the childhood rather than infant experiences, at least for 
the two societies under discussion. 

Goldfrank, in an important recent article,” has pointed out that the period 
beyond infancy may be the critical stage for molding adult character in some 
cases. On the basis of disciplinary policy, she sets up four categories: (1) soci- 
eties where discipline is weak throughout infancy and childhood; (2) societies 
where it is severe throughout; (3) societies where it is severe in infancy and 
weak later; and (4) societies where infant discipline is weak and that of child- 
hood is severe. Following her outline, the Indian group is seen to fall into class 
one, as lax discipline is continued into later years and the culture itself exhibits 
atomistic features of organization plus mild sanctions for non-normal behavior. 
The Negro communities of the Haitian plateau, on the other hand, fit into 
category four, since, after two years of permissive and indulgent treatment 
from its elders, a child is subject to increasingly stern and widespread disci- 
pline from these same persons. In other words, Kaska society offers continuity 
in this sphere, and Haitian peasant groups are characterized by discontinuity 
as between babyhood and childhood. It should be pointed out, however, that 
despite the fact that Kaska conditioning shows continuity in regard to the 
single feature of discipline, after infancy there is a demonstrable withdrawal of 
maternal warmth and affection which seems to have a qualitative effect upon 
the growing organism. Both societies, at the transition period between the 
helpless, unsocial, verbally uncommunicative baby and the coordinated, rela- 
tively socialized, talking child show a discontinuity in the affective relation- 
ship between the youngster and its parents plus/or surrogates, whether it be 
gradual withdrawal of overt emotionality or the imposition of rather harsh 
discipline. In either case, there appears to be a traumatic effect on the person- 
ality produced by the change itself (shown by temper tantrums among the 
Kaska and sullen malingering in Haiti). In addition, the new configuration is 
measured against an initial secure, pleasurable pattern of infancy, thus further- 
ing its impact. We conclude, therefore, that a positive correlation exists here 
between the affective environment of an individual’s formative years and his 
personality structure. 

Within the total discipline picture, the mechanisms of reward and punish- 


18 Goldfrank, 1945. 
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ment may also offer further clues to character formation. Consistency in the 


agencies by which and the areas in which specific rewards and punishments are j 
administered is thought to have quite different implications in personality ¢ 
development than lack of it. The Haitian peasant child entering the stage of ; 
sub-adult, but non-infant, is punished or rewarded according to the whims of I 


the volatile elders of his family and community. He may be brutally spanked 
today when bawling because his mother had just quarreled with his father, or 
the same misdemeanor may ke ignored tomorrow if his mother had made some 
extra money at the market. But the Kaska child can depend upon a minimum 
of discipline and a passively permissive parent. Thus, in Haitian plateau soci- 
ety, added to the discontinuity of discipline as a whole, inconsistency in dispens- ( 
ing punishments and rewards by adults with weak self-control is characteris- 
tic, while continuity of discipline policy and relative consistency in its mecha- 
nisms is an attribute of the Indian group. 

Cultural bases for these opposite traits are readily observable. The Haitian 
pattern contributes to an ambivalence of feelings toward elders, which is 
exploited culturally to hurry the sub-adult into the period of maturity; the 
Kaska constellation permits the development of a self-reliant, independent 
individual who will maintain the atomistic social organization. This interaction 
may also be seen in the fact that the severe discipline of peasant society oper- 
ates greatly as external pressure to take on cultural skills. At the same time the 
the child loses the right of emotional spontaneity within the family, so that he 
is provided with an internal drive to regain a volatile state (adulthood) where 
these crafts will be utilized. Conversely, among the Kaska, there is a low degree 
of outside compulsion to acquire customary aptitudes, while the child’s inde- 
pendence is supported by emotional withdrawal on the part of his parents. 
Thus, he receives progressive impetus toward self-reliance over the years, and 
due to lack of attention and direction by senior members in regard to tradional 
techniques, his learning is by a gradual process of imitation. 

In summary, the data from Kaska and Beaumont plateau point up several 
possible elements in personality formation. Firstly, the total socialization proc- 
ess must be examined in attempting to understand the production of charac- 
ter type in any group. Secondly, we agree with Goldfrank and Benedict that 
where this continuum shows discontinuity over its course or inconsistency in 
its application, these in themselves can be important factors in personality 
development. Further, the imposition of a changed affective pattern may have 
a traumatic effect upon the organism. As a corollary of this latter fact, it is felt 
that additional support is given the thesis of a human need for affection.” Still 
another inference to be drawn is that where a secondary period of disciplinary 
policy can be distinguished, its impact upon the personality of the individual is 
a function of the initial experiences of that individual. 


4 Benedict, 1938. 


6 Ribble, 1943, p. 4. 
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Lastly, our examination of socialization in two simple societies shows that 
in addition to the handling of hunger, weaning, elimination, and sexuality, 
other diagnostics are to be looked for in explaining personality structuring. 
Those reaffirmed by analysis of Kaska and Haitian material are (1) affectional 
relationships, and (2) the nature of discipline and its administration. 
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KINSHIP AND NAGUALISM IN A TZELTAL COMMUNITY, 
SOUTHEASTERN MEXICO 
By ALFONSO VILLA ROJAS 


ECENT studies carried out by the writer among the Tzeltal Indians of the 
state of Chiapas, Mexico,' have revealed important aspects of their social 
organization which had not been reported or had been barely mentioned in 
previous reports concerning this area.* There will be discussed in this article 
two cultural complexes occupying prominent places in Tzeltal social organi- 
zation: the kinship system based on patrilineal clans and the methods of social 
control through the practice of nagualism. For the student of Mayan ethnology 
the outstanding discovery is that of a clear-cut case of clan organization. As is 
well known, the information available on the existence of clans in this area is 
still very limited and unsatisfactory. Olson, in his documented study of the 
distribution of clans and moieties throughout indigenous America, says that: 


The data on clans throughout Mexico and the Maya area obviously leave much to be 
desired. In only a few instances is the evidence definite or clear-cut to enable us to 
state categorically that sibs in the true sense were present.® 


Beals comes to a similar conclusion after making a detailed analysis of histori- 
cal sources dealing with the west coast of Mexico. Nevertheless, he adds that: 


While perhaps no definite conclusions are reached, the data may reinforce the convic- 
tion held by many that unilateral organizations lie in the background of Mexican 
culture history.* 


Eggan,® basing his conclusions on an examination of kinship terminologies 
culled from old Maya dictionaries, agrees that the peoples of this language 
group must have been organized in a system which could have contained one or 
more of the following elements: cross-cousin marriage, exogamous moities or 
clans, and daughter exchange by households. In view of his limited material, 
Eggan expressed the hope 


that further material from the early literature will come to light, and current field 
work in Central America will vield additional evidence which may support or modify 
the tentative conclusions reached in this paper.® 


1 My acquaintance with these Indians began in 1938 when I made a 300-mile preliminary 
survey through the whole area that they inhabit. Later, beginning in 1942, I set up camp in one of 
their communities and spent there some twenty months, divided in two field seasons. This re- 
search was under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, in connection with a 
wider sociological study under the direction of Dr. Robert Redfield. The results of the Chiapas 
work will be published Jater in a final report now in preparation. Meanwhile all the field notes 
covering the two periods have been published in the Microfilm Collection of Manuscripts on Middle 
American Cultural Anthropology, University of Chicago Library. 

2 For a bibliography on this region see Redfield and Villa Rojas, 1939. 

3 Olson, 1933. 4 Beals, 1932. 5 Eggan, 1934. 6 Ibid. 
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In the light of the foregoing statements, we can now present new material 
collected among the present-day Tzeltal. 

About 40,000 Tzeltal-speaking Indians occupy part of north-central Chia- 
pas. Having dwelt in isolation, forgotten by authorities for more than three 
centuries (white people began to settle in the area only a few decades ago), the 
Tzeltal retained many prehispanic elements of culture. Today they live in com- 
munities, each with several thousand inhabitants. Within the political structure 
of the state of Chiapas these communities are known as municipios. Each of 
them has a peculiar way of life or, better said, a local variant of a common 
cultural pattern found in the whole region and including the Tzotzil-speaking 
communities. One can say, generally, that these communities are very similar 
to the municipios of highland Guatemala described by Tax.’ 

Each community can be considered a tribe, differing from all others, defined 
in terms of territorial limits, its own politico-religious organization, kinship 
system, linguistic peculiarities, economic resources, costume and other aspects 
of its culture. Using only differences of costume one can easily place the inhabi- 
tants of the various towns. Local endogamy governs marriage in each commun- 
ity; it is not customary for members of different municipios to intermarry. In 
so far as territorial extension is concerned, town holdings vary between 50 and 
200 square miles; generally land is scarce, stony and mountainous. 

Each community is made up of a central town and an indefinite number of 
rancherfas (rural settlements) spread through the mountains. The town is the 
political, religious and commercial center of the whole municipio; there one 
finds the cabildo or city hall, with the offices of the municipal authorities (made 
up of Indians and /adinos), which are recognized by the state. Also found there 
there are the church, the market-place and the stores. This town is the custom- 
ary home of the few white or ladino (persons of European culture, whether 
white or mestizo) families in the region. The settlements in the hills are small 
groups of huts spread irregularly over the mountain-side. 

In the municipio of Oxchuc, best known to the writer, each rural settlement 
is tied by religious bonds to a certain cave where a cross is kept as the main 
symbol of its sacred importance. Usually the rancheria is known by the name of 
the cave to which it belongs; thus the rancheria of Dzajalchen (Red Cave) is 
connected with the cave of that name. In addition to this main cave there are 
others of less importance, but also treated with respect and sanctified through 
one or more crosses. This mystic devotion to caves has its origin in the belief 
that it is from them that lightning comes to punish and to disperse the natural 
elements (hail, winds, storms, etc.,) which frequently threaten and even de- 
stroy the corn fields. 

The entire population of the municipio of Oxchuc, some 3000 Indians, is 


7 Tax, 1937. 
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divided into two groups known as calpules. Each calpul has its own patron saint 

and its own body of officials; the latter are men of greater experience and age. 

There are no geographic limits to a calpul; it is not localized. The land belongs 

to individuals,'not to the calpul, so that members of both calpules can be found 

in all the hamlets making up the community. Theoretically membership in one 

calpul or the other is based on personal choice, without any rule of hereditary 

transmission. Nevertheless, from a survey of actual practice it appears that a 

large majority of the people prefer to belong to their fathers’ and grandfathers’ 

calpul. Within the social structure of the group, the calpules fulfill the impor- 

tant function of promoting and organizing political and religious activities. In 
this sense, the Tzeltal think that the calpul is nothing but a large fraternity 
where people of greater age and prestige occupy positions as parents and guard- 
ians. In agreement with this notion, the elders and the people of greater 
prestige are expected to take the responsibility in looking after and pro- 
tecting their subordinates in all matters of physical and spiritual welfare. 
They also serve as final and irrevocable judges in case of quarrel, theft, assault 
and other crimes. They are also resorted to in their roles as healers and 
diviners. In all these duties the officials depend on the supernatural help of cer- 
tain spirits known as Jad in the vernacular or magual to the outsiders, to which 
return will be made in the following pages. 

The leaders of the calpul are also priests; it is their duty to organize and 
lead the more important religious ceremonies of the year. On the other hand, 
the calpul has no relation to marriage rules; one can marry within the calpul or 
outside it. 

The clan is the individual’s most important affiliation in matters of kinship, 
inheritance and property rights. In the case of Oxchuc, the whole population is 
divided into six patrilineal, exogamous clans, neither totemic nor localized. Of 
these clans, two have declined in numbers and are disappearing; we can limit 
the discussion to the other four. These clans have no aboriginal names. They 
are denominated by the following Spanish surnames: Lopez, Mendez, Gomez 
and Santis. Each clan is subdivided into a number of lineages, to be recognized 
by their aboriginal names, such as: Nich, Ichilok, Kulub, Cojton, etc. Thus it 
is enough for an Indian to know a man’s full name to determine readily his clan 
and lineage. Our informant Manuel Gomez Kulub belonged to the Gomez clan 
and its Kulub lineage. Moreover, as each lineage belongs to a given clan and to 
no other, the Indians usually limit themselves to the use of the aboriginal 
name. It is enough to say Manuel Kulub to indicate the man’s clan and lineage 
because Kulub always goes with Gomez. As can be imagined, clan bonds are 
more intimate between persons belonging also to the same lineage; thus any 
man called Kulub feels closer to any Kulub than to any other Gomez. Both 
names are transmitted patrilineally only. There are no myths explaining the 
origin of the clans; on the other hand there are persons capable of explaining 
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their lineage relations in genealogic form. As a comparative note, one may indi- 
cate that in Cancuc (another, neighboring, Tzeltal community) the clans are 
more typical, that is, with a larger number of characteristics commonly associ- 
ated with this unilateral organization. There clans have aboriginal names; they 
show traces of totemism and there are myths which describe the origin and 
early form of the clan. They are also divided into lineages, as in Oxchuc.* 

The direct control of each Oxchuc lineage is in the hands of the oldest mem- 
bers; the same is true for the clan. Authority resides in them; their prestige and 
magic powers enable them to deal adequately with most problems confronting 
the group. If there is a conflict or crime or sickness within a given family, the 
first step is to call in the elders of the corresponding lineage; if necessary the 
matter may go before the leaders of the clan to which the lineage belongs, and 
if still unsettled the matter goes in the last instance to the chiefs of the calpul to 
which the litigants belong. Only in extreme and rare cases does one go before the 
municipal authorities in the main town; these officials act as a link between the 
local government and the political system of the state. 

The social importance of the elders who lead clans and lineages is also re- 
flected in their share in the numerous steps that constitute marriage arrange- 
ments; from the moment the bride’s hand is promised until the wedding, the 
leaders of the clan must be present or at least give their consent to all the 
agreements reached. At the wedding feast they represent the bride and receive 
the gifts made by the groom as a stoj-yinam or bride-price. Special effort 
is also made to entertain and honor the oldest man of the group who is con- 
sidered head or “father” of the whole cian. This gathering of important men 
has great significance, as it offers special opportunity to observe empirically the 
reality and social solidarity of the clan. 

Clans are exogamic, so that marriage between persons of the same surname 
is considered incestuous. Although there is no direct punishment for the infrac- 
tion of this rule, it is strongly condemned by the community; in addition the 
belief is prevalent that transgressors may be punished by disease or other in- 
juries inflicted by the elders through their naguales. In the case of the only 
violation of this taboo that came to notice in the field, the guilty pair preferred 
to leave the community rather than to expose themselves to the group’s sanc- 
tions. In so far as marriage with maternal] relatives is concerned, it is considered 
improper to marry the mother’s sister or her offspring. Similarly people frown 
on alliances with the brother’s widow. It is less reprehensible to marry one’s 
wife’s sister—there is no punishment for this, although it is not recommended. 
In fact, in two or three of the numerous cases of polygyny found, the man 
was living with two sisters.’ Marriage between true cross-cousins, although 
theoretically permissible, is not recommended, nor practiced. The type of 


8 Guiteras Holmes, 1946. ® Villa Rojas, 1946a, pp. 651 and 707. 
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marriage which is so common as to be considered the general rule is the one 
which we could call “‘classificatory cross-cousin marriage’”—that is, “‘cross- 
cousins” whose fathers are only clan brothers. To give an idea of the frequency 
of this type of marriage it is enough to mention that of twenty-six couples 
recorded in the rancheria of Dzajalchen, only two did not follow this rule. The 
twenty-four remaining families were divided as follows: 


11 in which the man married the daughter of his father’s “sister.” 
11 in which the man married the daughter of his mother’s ‘“‘brother.” 
2 families in which both parents were the offspring of two clan “sisters.” 


The most common household is the immediate family made up of only 
parents and children. Residence is patrilocal. It is true that in the first few 
weeks or months after marriage the man must remain with his father-in-law, 
helping him in his daily tasks, but later he will build his permanent home close 
to the hut of his parents. That is why, generally, the rancherfa is made up of 
three or four old men’s huts surrounded by others belonging to their sons or 
grandsons. 

Kinship terminology is classificatory: the terms used for lineal relatives are 
extended to collateral ones as well. Among the details peculiar to the group we 
are describing one should mention the following: father’s brother is called by a 
term similar to the one used for father; father’s sister is called ‘elder sister.” 
Mother’s sister is considered a second mother and designated by a term which 
indicates that relation, while mother’s brother is considered a distant relative. 
Sons and grandsons on mother’s side are called by the same term as mother’s 
brother; this term is also applied to all descendants of father’s sister. The mean- 
ing of this widely used term is something like “relative from another clan.” 
Terms used by members of the same clan vary depending on the generation to 
which they belong. Thus, those of the same generation call each other brother 
and sister; if they belong to different generations, they refer to each other as 
“fathers,” “sons,” “grandsons,” etc. Differences in age are always empha- 
sized, there being terms for older and younger brothers, and some even indicate 
order of birth for children of the same family. Without any exception all terms 
in use are Tzeltal words. 

Land ownership is transmitted only in the male line. The widowed woman 
who has no male children must give up the house and return to her folks be- 
cause the land is immediately claimed by the dead man’s brothers or other 
close male relatives. If there be no such close male relatives, the land may be 
claimed by any clan brothers who feel entitled. Usually land is inherited within 
the lineage. A woman can inherit land only if she helped her husband to buy it 
or if she bought it herself; the latter occurs infrequently, as she has few oppor- 
tunities to save the necessary money. She enjoys the privilege of inheriting the 
few domestic animals (six or eight chickens, a hog or two) and the crops. 
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Daughters, being women, inherit nothing: it is expected that there will always 
be a man to take care of them. 


In all essential aspects, present-day Chiapas social structure is similar to 
that which prevailed in prehispanic times among the Mayas of Yucatan. Diego 
de Landa who lived among them in the second half of the 16th century tells us 
that: 


The names of the fathers remain always with the sons and not the daughters... . 
Those of one name are said to be relatives and are treated as such and for this, when 
one arrives in some place where he is unknown and he is in need, he immediately makes 
known his name and if there is one of his name he is immediately received and treated 
with all kindness and thus no man or woman marries with one of the same name because 
it is for them a great disgrace. The Indians do not permit the daughter to inherit with 
sons except by charity . . . the sons divide equally, except to him who most notably has 
helped gather the estate is given an equivalent return, and if all are daughters, the 
brothers inherit . . . . If one marries one’s brother’s wives it was considered bad. They 
do not marry with stepmothers, nor wife’s sisters, and if someone did so it was con- 
sidered bad; with other relatives on the mother’s side they could marry, even though 
they were first cousins.!® 


Only two things need be amended in the above statement: in Oxchuc today 
marriage between first cousins is not preferred and it is not utterly impossible 
to live in wedlock with one’s wife’s sister. 

One should also note that the kinship system outlined here is similar to the 
one prevailing among the neighboring Lacandon Indians who have never been 
conquered nor have they lived near whites. Finally, there are also newly found 
historical data to strengthen the possibility of a prehispanic origin of the uni- 
lateral system found today in Oxchuc.™ 

Closely interwoven with the familial, political and religious organization is 
a system of magical beliefs and practices based on the concept of the nagual. 
The system finds its justification in its efficiency as a method of social control; 
it makes possible the continued attachment to traditional custom, and sanc- 
tions the moral code of the group. As stated above, there is a widely held Tzel- 
tal belief that all chiefs and elders receive the supernatural help of a lab or 
nagual. In most cases the nagual is thought of as an animal, a dog, a lizard ora 
hawk. But some naguales assume diminutive human form, dwarfs not three 
feet high, dressed all in black, in the vestments of catholic bishops or clergy- 
men. These are dangerous and very powerful. Still others are balls of fire of 
three different kinds: red, yellow or green. Of the three varieties, the Tzeltal 
who has broken the law considers red the most effective agent of magical retali- 
ation. 

All these figures are incorporeal and invisible, “sheer wind” as the Indians 


10 Cited by Beals, 1932, pp. 471-472. 1 Villa Rojas, 1946b. 
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put it. Nevertheless there are times when they materialize, and one can then 
see them walking behind the huts, hiding between trees or behaving as if they 
were real animals. All this goes on at night, when the naguales go to work fol- 
lowing the orders of their owners. In daytime the nagual remains “in the heart” 
of his master, but at night he can move about alone, quite independently of his 
owner’s body. Nevertheless the belief prevails that if the nagual is hurt or 
killed, the same fate befalls its owner, whose body shows the wounds suffered 
by the nagual. Local folklore is rich in stories confirming this belief. 

Through the intermediation of these supernatural beings, the elders and 
chiefs are able to know the thoughts and actions of their subordinates and thus 
mete out punishment in the shape of illness or other misfortunes. Any person 
committing a sin, or who plans to violate the community’s mores, is exposed to 
this sanction. Because of their ability to do damage at will, people with nagual 
are commonly known by the name of agchamel, meaning ‘‘maker of disease.” 
However, the term is infrequently used because of its abusive connotations; it 
is comparable to a “sorcerer.’’ There is an ordinary term, pikabal or “pulse 
taker,” used whenever one wants to refer to an agchamel or any person with 
curing or divining ability. To such a person, pulse beats reveal many hidden 
secrets. Pikabal is comparable to our word “doctor” and is readily accepted as 
carrying respectful overtones. A pikabal who is only a healer or diviner may 
not have a nagual, as the only knowledge needed to exercise that profession is 
an ability to interpret pulse beats. However this condition will not last long, 
as sooner or later the people will saddle the “‘pulse taker” with a nagual. The 
same will happen to all persons of any prestige, authority, or only considerable 
age within each lineage, clan or calpul, because it seems inconceivable that 
anybody would have those qualities and not have a nagual. As soon as a man 
begins to age, rumor spreads that he has a nagual and is able to do harm if his 
wrath be incurred. People who, in addition to age, are imperious and energetic 
personalities are most likely to be accused of harboring a nagual. 

It is generally believed that people with nagual take it upon themselves to 
see that good behavior is maintained and the group’s moral commandments 
followed. In carrying out this duty a certain hierarchy is observed: first, it 
behooves parents-in-law to watch the behavior of their daughters and sons-in- 
law; the elders of each lineage supervise the members of that group, similarly 
for the clan, and finally the chiefs of the calpul must also exercise control over 
their constituents. 


To cause illness, all the agchamel has to do is to allow his nagual to enter 
the victim’s body and slowly eat its soul. This operation may last days, weeks 
or even months, depending on the patient’s physical resistance. At least two 
things are needed to cure the ailment: to find out the nature of the sin or crime 
that laid the patient low and to decide who originated the punishment. To dis- 
cover both things one needs the help of a “pulse taker” who is guided by the 
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patient’s confession of his sins and by the signs to be perceived in the sick 
man’s pulse. Usually it is enough to clear up these two points to cure the pa- 
tient, because the confession of sins has a purifying effect and also no agchamel 
likes it when the activities of his nagual become publicly known. Sometimes 
the patient has to be whipped to expiate his crime. In very few cases does the 
agchamel openly assume responsibility by revealing the reasons for his action. 

Sometimes it happens that the “pulse takers” called in to cure the patient 
disagree among themselves and end by blaming each other. In this case, new 
and better “pulse takers” are called in to clarify the matter. Sometimes it also 
happens that, although the causative agent is identified, the illness continues. 
Then the “doctor” takes direct action: he unleashes his own naguales which 
attack and chase away the evil nagual. Such protective action by the medicine 
man is based on the idea that it is unfair to continue punishing somebody who 
has done everything possible to live down his sins. 

Exceptionally the agchamel can sell his services to a third party, doing 
damage to whomever that party indicates. The use of this weapon is rare how- 
ever, the Tzeltal believing that if the victim dies so will the person hiring the 
agchamel. Theoretically nagual-owners should use their powers for the good of 
the community; nevertheless there are cases when theyact for their own benefit 
or in revenge for being denied a request. A case is recorded of a boy who got 
very sick for refusing to carry the baggage of an agchamel.” 

In any case, the fewer sins a person has committed the less the chance of 
getting sick. Among the more common sins likely to attract the penalties of an 
agchamel are: stealing, having illicit sexual relations, trying to elevate one- 
self over the rest—particularly in material goods. It is dangerous to buy a 
house, have a better home or plant too large a cornfield. It is also wrong to 
gossip or to offend one’s neighbors in any way, to expose to publicity’s glare 
intimate personal matters, to forget one’s familial duties or the rules of eti- 
quette that must be observed by members of the same clan or lineage and, 
finally, to adopt city ways, trying to imitate the whites. This is why there is so 
little inclination to use trousers, flashlights, ladino foods, and other ways of 
acting or speaking that are identified with the alien city. 

As can well be imagined from the above, social relations are not always 
cordial, and sometimes it happens that certain individuals get to hate bitterly 
those nagual-owners whom they consider the cause of all their troubles or who, 
they feel, are constantly watching their private lives. Such resentment of ty- 
ranny may lead to murder, putting an end to the anxiety-provoking threat of 
an unfriendly agchamel. However, such crimes are infrequent because of the 
terror which the murder of such a personality would inspire. It would-be the 
worst of all crimes, and if the perpetrator were discovered he or his children 
would get deathly ill. In the area of Dzajalchen there were two such crimes 


2 For fuller information on this point, see the microfilm edition of field notes, pp. 240-337, 
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in seven years. In both cases the victims were very old people, heads of clans, to 
whom many cases of illness and even death were attributed. During the field- 
work two or three young men confessed in a very secretive way that they 
wanted to kill their parents-in-law. They accused them of inconsistency and 
ill will, charging them with responsibility for their bad luck and even the death 
of their children. The reason for seeing me and trusting me with their secret 
was to ask for some special means (lethal powders, magic formulas) to facili- 
tate their task. As a city man, I was expected to possess efficient means of ex- 
terminating my neighbors without any telltale marks. 

In addition to these overt animosities there is frequently an atmosphere of 
resentment, antagonism, and hypocrisy among relatives who do not live to- 
gether, even those closely related by blood. Except that members of a house- 
hold who share the same roof and food do not suspect one another, any man 
within the clan group who has a nagual is a possible enemy who might cause 
sickness, death or other damage. No man is free of this suspicion, not even a 
father, a grandfather or a brother. Although those most suspected are older 
relatives, there are cases in which sickness of a father is attributed to his son, 
or of an uncle to his nephew. This occurs only when the younger man has 
achieved a reputation as an unscrupulous agchamel.” 

The belief in nagualism in its more general characteristics was of course 
common among a large number of Indian groups in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ca.“ There is reason to believe moreover that the particular form that it takes 
in Oxchuc today, and the way in which it operates in moral control, had ana- 
logs in the precolumbian social organization of Middle American tribes. At 
least among the neighboring Itzas and Cehaches of Peten, Guatemala, it was 
supposed that the older men of the tribe were the causes of sickness, and be- 
came so dangerous on occasion that they were killed by the younger men; and 
among the Lacandon of Dolores a person afflicted wiih disease was subjected 
by the chiefs to a detailed interrogation to determine the particular infraction 
of the moral code which had made him unclean and hence susceptible to super- 
natural punishment." It seems probable, therefore, that the details and social 
significance of such beliefs and practices will do much to clarify understanding 
of the prehispanic social structure of Middle America as it is revealed in his- 
torical materials. 
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THE SCOPE OF LINGUISTICS 


By C. F. VOEGELIN and Z. S. HARRIS 


AJOR subdivisions of this paper are concerned with: (1) the place of lin- 

guistics in cultural anthropology; (2) trends in linguistics. Neither parts 
are to be taken in an excluding sense. Besides cultural anthropology under 1, we 
include also reference to archaeology; besides trends under 2, we include refer- 
ence to continuities, as the undiminished flow of work based on the compara- 
tive method in Indo-European. 

Discussion in this paper is placed under italicized statements of a general 
nature. These general points or general assertions were first assembled by the 
writers and then discussed between them; rather to their surprise, some points 
which appeared promising for discussion proved quite sterile when discussion 
was actually attempted. This is reflected in our paper by the brevity of some of 
the discussion paragraphs which do no more than list or outline agenda. Other 
discussion paragraphs are a summary of the more fruitful considerations that 
preceded this writing. 


1. LINGUISTICS AND CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The data of linguistics and of cultural anthropology are largely the same. 

Human behavior, as well as (or rather, which includes) behavior between 
humans, is never purely verbal; nor, in the general case, is it non-verbal. Lin- 
guists characteristically study only that part of a situation which we here call 
verbal. Cultural anthropologists often segregate the non-verbal from the ver- 
bal, relegating the latter to special chapters or volumes (such as folklore), as 
contrasted with chapters devoted to various aspects of material culture, such 
as house types; one might infer from some ethnographies that houses are built 
in sullen silence. 

There are exceptions: these we call ethno-linguistic because they attempt 
to integrate the verbal and non-verbal aspects of behavior, whether in a single 
historical problem or in a single synchronic situation. We are more indebted to 
ethnographers than to linguists for contributions which have been made thus 
far to ethno-linguistics. The main contributions have been historical. 

For native America, Sapir summarized the work of a generation of scholars 
in his “Time Perspective,’ in general showing interrelations of languages, 
cultures, and populations. For reliability in relative chronology, Sapir rates 
inferences based on linguistic data second only to those based on archaeolcgical 
data (though admitting that reliability is enhanced when linguistic and arch- 
aeological work are correlated). In dealing with the less remote history of 
Indians oi California, Kroeber? controls both cultural and linguistic data. 

Much good interpretation has been made in reconstructing early aboriginal 


1 Sapir, 1916. 2 Kroeber, 1925. 
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history in the New World; nevertheless, the more successful use of historical 
ethno-linguistics has been in the Old World. Migrations have been traced by 
means of place names, as for the Phoenicians in the Mediterranean Basin. 

Analysis of proper names has been used as evidence for the ethnic compc- 
sition of populations, as, for example, the evidence for Syria and Palestine in 
the El-Amarna tablets written in the middle of the second millennium B.C. 
Thousands of names occur in these tablets; many are Semitic names of various 
branches, some are Hittite, some are Hurrian. The information thus derived 
concerning the distribution and relative numbers of Semites, Hittites, Hur- 
rians, and others is in part corroborated by archaeological and other historical 
data. The most famous use of historical ethno-linguistics is in the investigation 
of the last common home of the Indo-Europeans, and in the use of cognate 
terms from the various Indo-European branches to give information on the 
culture then obtaining. 

The linguistic parts of such historical reconstructions call for great exact- 
ness. And if either sobriety in cultural interpretation, or sophistication in com- 
parative linguistics is lacking, the results are inevitably absurd, as for example, 
in the Japhetic theory of the Marr Institute. 

Compared to the very specific historical work of which examples are given 
above, the work in non-historical, that is to say, synchronic ethno-linguistics 
has so far been either particularistic or programmatic. Thus, particular parts 
of full-length ethnographies actually integrate the non-verbal and verbal as- 
pects of culture, namely the parts devoted to ceremonies and to some aspects of 
social organization, such as kinship systems; the Dakota materials prepared by 
Ella Deloria (now in manuscript in the Boas Collection of the American Phi- 
losophical Society) go beyond these particular parts of the culture and attempt 
to give, for all parts of the culture treated, commentary from persons in the 
culture, and in a situational context. 

Malinowski, in his last monographic work,’ exhibits a programmatic inter- 
est in ethno-linguistics which is on the whole good and in part brilliant; he also 
makes a futile attempt to integrate non-verbal and verbal aspects of Trobriand 
Island culture: futile, perhaps, because the integration is attempted without 
knowledge of Trobriand linguistic structure.‘ 


3 Malinowski, 1935. 

4 For the sake of brevity and comparability with our recent paper in the Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology (Vol. 1, pp. 455-465, 1945), we paraphrase closely Malinowski’s methodological 
points from his “Coral Gardens and Their Magic” (New York, 1935); our paraphrase of Malinow- 
ski is in italics, with parenthetic page references to volume two of “Coral Gardens”; our comment 
is in roman. 

Language must be linked up with all other aspects of human culture (vii). To make the correlation 
between L and X, Y, Z, requires structural statements of L and of X, Y, Z, as well as a technique 
of correlation. 

The drift of most modern missionary writings on linguistics is towards the method of cultural 
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The techniques of linguistics and of cultural anthropology are in general differ- 
ent. 

Linguistic techniques enable a worker to state the parts of the whole (for 
any one language), and to give the distribution of the parts within the whole. 
This provides criteria of relevance: it is possible to distinguish sharply between 


inter pretation of language which is also adopted in “Coral Gardens and Their Magic” (ix). The 
missionary, the administrator, the trader and even the traveller needs to translate the white man’s point 
of view to the native, while the anthropologist needs to translate the native point of view to the white 
man (x). It is assumed by Malinowski that this problem of translation may be met by extensive 
commentary which combines both linguistic information and cultural information. 

The only correct presentation of linguistic material is in combination with ethnographic descrip- 
tion: such a presentation follows the technique of the field-worker, seeing and hearing at the same time 
and recording in full without trying to be concise; material illuminated from two sides will stand out, 
so to speak, stereoscopically (3). Since ethnographic material is allowed separate presentation by 
Malinowski, it would seem somewhat partisan of him to insist on a dependent status for linguistic 
material; but the fact remains that activities observed in the field are often ethno-linguistic situa- 
tions, and that the final presentation of life as it is lived loses color because scholars select data ac- 
cording to their specialization, reporting either the ethnographic or the linguistic, but not both. 

Language is the ethnographer’s most important tool: through his practical handling of native gram- 
mar and vocabulary he can ask clear questions and receive relevant answers (4). This is a practical 
question rather than an ethno-linguistic question. 

The methodological classification of utterances is three-fold: statement in answer to a direct 
question (definition texts); volunteered statement; traditional sayings (magical formulae, gardening 
cries and ditties) (5). The first class of utterance constituting definition texts comprises three- 
fourths of all texts listed by Malinowski; most of his materials are therefore scarcely ethno- 
linguistic because in the definition text the Trobriand Islander does not exhibit verbal behavior in 
correlation with a non-verbal expression of culture. Instead, he uses his own language to explain 
to someone outside of his culture, namely Malinowski, how or why that culture is as it is. This 
would be taken for granted by anyone living inside the culture,—that is to say, the definition 
text must be a Trobriand Island innovation occasioned by the arrival and demands of Malinowski. 
The second class of utterance, volunteered statement, is usually but not always marked as belong- 
ing to this class. The third class of utterance, traditional sayings, would usually be classified as 
folklore. And foiklore may enter into an ethno-linguistic situation only when the things said are 
correlated with non-verbal cultural behavior. In so far as Malinowski has found and noted such 
correlations, he has succeeded in presenting ethno-linguistic situations. In folklore, then, a rather 
conventional field in anthropology, Malinowski is most fertile. 

Language is more than a means io an end: it stands in a definite relation to the life of the people who 
speak it; thus, when a magician declares, “I cut thee—my garden site; I make thy belly blossom with 
my charmed axe...” he is definitely commenting on his actions (6). Malinowski is not content 
with a simple analysis into two factors, verbal and non-verbal behavior; he warns against the 
danger of imagining “that language is a process running parallel and exactly corresponding to 
mental process” (7), and in order to avoid “the danger” he sets up a third factor, “the mental 
reality of man.” 

Language is an adjunct to bodily activities, an indispensable ingredient of all concerted human 
action (7); it does not always serve to communicate, but is always part of concerted activity (8). To 
exemplify this distinction Malinowski cites an ethno-linguistic situation in which some old men go 
off to survey an area for agricultural purposes; in this, Malinowski equates technical terminology 
with gestures and other kinds of non-verbal behavior such as blazing trees and cutting saplings. 
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what is and what is not linguistic. Such criteria are lacking in ethnographies 
where culture traits are none too clearly distinguished from culture complexes 
and where a given segment of behavior may be regarded by one worker as an 
expression of culture, by another as an expression of personality; another seg- 
ment of behavior, thought to be entirely physiological (as morning sickness in 


But communication is not lacking here; rather everything said is in the context of the survey, so 
that if the words were recorded alone, out of their context, they would appear as gibberish. 

Speech interwoven with manual behavior is primarily used for the achievement of a practical 
result; secondarily, it also fulfills an educational purpose in that the older and better-informed men 
hand on the results of their past experiences to the younger ones (8). The diagnostic feature of an eth- 
no-linguistic situation is for Malinowski some teleology, some purpose, some function. Whether a 
boundary is surveyed, a garden area cleared, a fence or arbor constructed, such work for one 
objective “would be impossible without speech.” This is based on the practice of one culture; 
we have observed members of another culture, the Ojibwa north of the Great Lakes, perform parallel 
tasks silently. A group of people can work together without chattering. 

Multiplicity of meanings will be found a characteristic of most native words, but in no case is 
there any confusion in the mind of the speaker as to which of several distinct realities he wishes to indi- 
cate by the use of one homonym or another (20). Where most of us find some ambiguity in language, 
Malinowski reads the mind of the speaker and avoids confusion. When pwaypwaya is used in 
the sense of earth it is regarded as homonymous with pwaypwaya used in the sense of land. Since 
all words have some range of meaning, each word represents a group of homonyms, and in this 
sense is untranslatable by a single equivalent. The translation of untranslatable words, that is, 
of all words, is accomplished partly by mentalistic mind reading, partly by knowing the context. 

In Trobriand, we can divide words into parts of speech: noun, verb, pronoun, adjective, preposi- 
tion, adverb, and conjunction stand out as clearly as in English by the simple device of translating a 
word by an English noun when the root is nominal and by a verb when it is an action word, and simi- 
larly with adverbs, adjectives and so on (30, 31). This device is indeed simple but it begs the question. 
Having learned to recognize a part of speech by its formal features and its distribution, it is 
possible to return to a generalization of meaning of a class of words sharing the same features and 
distribution. By beginning with meaning Malinowski arrives at the curious conclusion that the 
parts of speech of Trobriand are precisely the same as those of English. We conclude, on the other 
hand, that Malinowski has failed to make a linguistic analysis of Trobriand. 

In all communities, certain words are accepted as potentially creative acts: you ulter a vow or you 
forge a signature and you may find yourself bound for life to a monastery, a woman or a prison; 
in each case words are equally powerful causes of action (53). For the Trobriand Islanders, contracts 
are not only verbal but are effected by non-verbal ritual, as the giving and accepting of certain 
objects of value. Gifts are neither given nor received without “the phraseology of gifts” (54). By 
virtue of describing both the act of giving and the phraseology of gifts, Malinowski’s treatment 
begins to be ethno-linguistic. From the phraseology of gifts to the phraseology of ritual is but a 
short step for Malinowski; yet there is a difference not to be overlooked. In contractual relation- 
ships two or more individuals are involved; in religion on the Trobriand Islands as elsewhere, the 
person or power addressed is apt not to be present, so that all technical descriptions of the phrase- 
ology of ritual, including Malinowski’s, resolve themselves essentially into narrative texts. 

If we wanted to emphasize the opposition between words when they are “idle” and words when 
they are a matter of life and death, we could take any situation where words mean life or death to a 
human being; an imperative, a noun, an adjective, even an adverb, screamed from a distance in the 
dark might reorientate completely the movements of the rescuers or those in danger. The crux of the 
problem is how to analyze such life and death situations. We may say: (1) our hero called for help; 
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pregnancy), may later be shown to be stimulated by cultural expectation. Ac- 
cordingly, neither the historian treating of past cultures, nor the anthropolo- 
gist dealing with present cultures is ever half as comfortable as is the linguist in 
excluding any datum as irrelevant. 

The elements in linguistics may be stated exhaustively: given an utterance 
from a language, it is possible to identify that utterance completely in terms of 
its constituent phonemes and morphemes. Compare with this a segment of 
behavior from a given culture, as for example leaching acorns among the Tii- 
batulabal. It is easier to ask than to answer what questions about this process 
shall be included in our field investigation, what questions shall be excluded: 
shall we give the age and sex of the person engaged in leaching; shall we note 
the time of day when leaching takes place; shall we clock the operation and 
come to a statistical average for the time involved in leaching; or shall we 
merely (or, and also) record what ideal or proper time is said by informants to 
be required to leach a certain quantity of acorns? 

Now compare with these random, somewhat arbitrary questions, the kind 
of questions which specialists in material culture actually ask about acorn 
leaching in California, and note that such specialists show considerable agree- 
ment in asking such questions (although the questions do not pretend to 
arrive at an exhaustive statement of the process): whether the acorns are 
leached with hot or cold water, how many times water is applied to the acorns, 
whether in a sand basin or in a dirt basin, whether the water is dripped through 
pine sprigs or through other material, and so on. 

Professional questions such as these are based on an awareness of compara- 
tive, that is, more or less neighboring cultures; without this awareness, the 
initial quest for culture elements remains either arbitrary or without boundary; 
the ethnographer asks whether the Tiibatulabal drip water through pine sprigs 
because other tribes in California use this material (or some other) for the same 
purpose. 

The elements in anthropology (culture traits) are obtained by a sophisti- 
cated awareness of their comparative implications; and it does not matter in 


or (2) we may quote the hero’s very words; and (3) we may cite not only the precise words used 
but also observe, with pedantic delight, that our hero employed “even an adverb.” The problem 
is at bottom one of correlation: if non-verbal behavior is different (or the same) in emotional crises, 
is the linguistic structure in the accompanying utterance affected? 

To divide anthropology, as one of the leaders of our science has done recently, into three dis- 
ciplines, one of which is concerned with the human frame, the other with culture, the third with lan- 
guage—shows that the relation between language and culture has been insufficiently appreciated (vii). 
Everyone who has succeeded in making a competent linguistic statement, including Franz Boas, 
has treated linguistics as a separate discipline, with techniques of its own. The relationship between 
a language, once analyzed, and a culture, once described, may be appreciated (or neglected) 
thereafter. 
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ba‘ic definition whether these traits are obtained in original field-work, as by 
Kroeber and his colleagues at California, or from the published literature, as by 
Murdock and his colleagues at Yale. But it does seem to matter, in the sense of 
affecting the basic definition, when one or another school of anthropology is 
either unaware of or uninterested in comparative implications; as a structural 
linguist sticks to one language in a given study, so a functional anthropologist, 
for example, sticks to one culture, and with a parallel objective, because he too 
attempts to give the distribution or, as he calls it, the function of each trait in 
that culture. But he cannot treat the distribution (or function) of culture 
traits until he has a method for obtaining culture traits in the first instance, 
and he cannot find boundaries beiween culture traits and culture complexes 
unaided by comparative considerations. 

Cultural anthropology is dependent upon comparative considerations for 
finding its elements; linguistics is not. Linguistic analysis provides an exhaus- 
tive list of its elements (thus, there are between a dozen and a score or two of 
phonemes for any given language); cultural analysis does not. 

Having found all the elements in the structure he is studying, the linguist 
explains them (i.e., makes statements about sets of phonemes and sets of mor- 
phemes) by giving their distribution relative to each other within the utter- 
ances of a single language. The ethnologist looks for his elements or groups of 
elements (without sharp distinction between one trait and a complex of traits) 
with a knowledge of parallel occurrences among neighboring cultures, and 
having thus found his culture traits the ethnologist may (or may not) relate 


them in an internal economy within the single culture he is primarily investi- 
gating. 


Use of native language in the study of culture constitutes an associated observa- 
tion rather than a tool of ethnology. 

A few years ago some half dozen ethnologists published papers in the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist’ on the value of linguistics as a tool in ethnology. Stated 
quantitatively: given a field-trip of a limited period of time, as the tool-use of 
language is increased, the time available for non-verbal investigation is les- 
sened; what is an efficient proportion of time for each? One can have no quarrel 
with the tool-use of language, whatever preference is expressed in time devoted 
to gaining some sort of communicating command of the language. When so 
used, this kind of knowledge of the language may make it easier to get ethno- 
graphic data, but it probably does not add anything to the ethnography which 
would not be equally available under conditions which permitted the ethnolo- 
gist to work with completely bilingual informants. 

For additional insights into the culture, tool-use of language is, strictly 


5 Elkin, 1941; Henry, 1940; Lowie, 1940; Mead, 1939. 
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speaking, irrelevant; for insights beyond what a bilingual informant is able to 
convey, the ethnologist needs (1) to recognize the linguistic structure of utter- 
ances which are part of ethno-linguistic situations; (2) to make detailed observa- 
tions on how the linguistic utterance relates to the rest of the cultural situation. 
If an ethnologist were observing features connected with hospitality among a 
tribe which spoke a language like German, with a distinction between formal 
Sie and informal du for ‘‘You”, he would have to learn that the imperative 
Pass auf (“Look out!’’) is structurally equivalent to du in other utterances, 
(1). He might correlate the use of utterances characterized by du structures 
with certain kinship relationships, and Sie structures with formal guest rela- 
tionships; then if a guest who was in the formal category used the du structure 
rather than the presumably appropriate Sie structure, the ethnographer would 
be immediately prepared to observe how the host reacted to such behavior 
contrary to cultural expectation, (2). 


Problems which linguistics has in common with other fields are only partly 
shared by cultural anthropology. 

Throughout the formulation of linguistic structure there are problems of a 
mathematical or logical nature; in determining the physical bases of phonemes 
and the manner in which phonemes are produced by speakers, linguists turn to 
physics and physiology. Problems of the type here mentioned do not occur in 
cultural anthropology which has, however, other points of contact with these 
fields, as in the study of diet (physiology). 

There remain a number of fields in which linguistics and cultural anthro- 
pology share many contacts, but with different emphasis or degrees of interest: 
semantics, theory of signs, philosophy; psychology, psychiatry, psychoanaly- 
sis; oral literature, written literature. Stylistic studies are often recommended 
but rarely attempted. There are also fields in which cultura] anthropology has 
wide contact and linguistics restricted contact, such as geography. 


2. TRENDS IN LINGUISTICS 


A central interest in modern linguistics is the synchronic description of one 
language at a time. 

In descriptive linguistics, a form is regarded as explained when its place is 
found in the total structure of a single language. In historical linguistics, a 
form is regarded as explained when the forms from which it developed are 
reconstructed, or found in early records. During the nineteenth century, for- 
mulations of the Indo-European comparative method were brought to full 
expression. 

In contrast to this developmental work on comparative formulations in the 
nineteenth century, much of the work of the present century has been devoted 
to formulating descriptive statements about diverse languages (without respect 
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to the historical importance of the speakers of such languages, or to whether 
written records were or were not available). This interest, in its characteris- 
tically comprehensive expression, was very demanding, the more so because 
the languages of the world are very numerous and very diversified. It turned 
out that it was not often profitable in following the dominating descriptive 
interest also to explain or state linguistic forms in one of these languages rela- 
tive to earlier forms, or to forms in some other language. This is all that is 
generally meant by the statement that linguistic interest has shifted from 
historical to descriptive work. 


The fact that linguistics permits exact statements has led to experimentation in 
compact and highly organized descriptions. 

The older grammars showed some interrelations among the materials 
treated, usually in the form of paradigms; otherwise the materials were pre- 
sented with something of an archival organization (with all materials on the 
nouns in one chapter, materials on the adjectives in another),—perhaps con- 
venient but not compact. Such organizations often followed categories of mean- 
ings which reflected some kind of translation from Latin or other western 
grammatical tradition. These grammars were often neither exact nor consis- 
tent. For unwritten languages, a given word or morpheme (if not normalized) 
would be recorded in several different ways. The first great advance in the 
direction of exactness and consistency came with phonemic writing. 

The old grammars listed facts about a language and (often sporadically) 
the attendant conditions. Recent grammars tend to set up the elements of a 
language in such a way that the attendant conditions are included in the defi- 
nition of the elements. The old grammars listed exceptions to their rules. Re- 
cent grammars tend to state asymmetrical features in the same fashion as sym- 
metrical features of the language being described; then no methodological 
distinction results between rules (symmetries) and exceptions (asymmetries). 


A pplied linguistics is used in education and in social control. 

We use the term “applied linguistics” for the entry of research linguists in- 
to the field of practical teaching, dictionary work, code work, devising of al- 
phabets, and administrative problems concerned with subject populations. The 
part that descriptive linguists play in such work is very small, but it has al- 
ready had some effect in the fields here mentioned. 

In language teaching in particular the chief effects include: (1) the use of a 
phonemic orthography or at least some sophistication in phonemics; (2) in 
grammatical presentation, the use of formal criteria as distinguished from 
meaning considerations; (3) partial use of the linguistic structure of a given 
language, namely, the isolation of small areas in the morphology and the 
arrangement of these, with illustrative models, for learning the language. 
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Structural comparability of languages may be stated independently of their 
genetic relationships. 

By the side of the major comparative and historical work of nineteenth and 
twentieth century linguistics, it is possible to distinguish a few approaches to 
the problem of linguistic types, including an approach which is just beginning 
to be formulated: (1) grammatical features of Indo-European served as a basis 
of reference; (2) exotic features of aboriginal languages were noted and these 
raised the problem of linguistic diversity; (3) grammars were compared more 
or less implicitly by juxtaposing brief summaries of related or unrelated lan- 
guages between the covers of one book; (4) early attempts at generalizing were 
based on arbitrarily selected key characteristics; premature classifications 
served to stimulate a controversy on genetic rela ionship versus borrowing 
which led away from the problem of linguistic types; (5) structural compara- 
bility may lead to a solution of the problem of linguistic types. The discussion 
paragraphs that follow are numbered to correspond with these various ap- 
proaches. 

(1) From the first explorations in comparative work, similarities and dif- 
ferences among genetically related languages could hardly escape attention. 
Linguists recognized not only cognate words, but also parallel constructions and 
paradigms. Features which were recurrent among Indo-European languages 
focussed attention in two essentially different ways: if any language not be- 
longing to the Indo-European family showed some features characteristic of 
Indo-European, these received central attention; if a language belonging to the 
Indo-European family failed to have one of the features otherwise recurrent in 
the family, that was emphasized. 

(2) As more languages became known, features were noted even though 
they might not occur in Indo-European. Thus, for Melanesian languages, 
the luxuriance in the expression of number was frequently cited: speakers dis- 
tinguish between J (singular), we two including you (dual inclusive), we two 
including him but not you (dual exclusive), we three (trialis), and we all (plural). 
For Bantu languages of Africa it was discovered that there were often several 
classes of nouns which marked such notions as person class, wooden-ob ject 
class, and so on. For American Indian languages, which gave the greatest im- 
petus to the recognition of linguistic diversity, investigators found such unex- 
pected forms as those marking fourth person (the less important or conspicu- 
ous of two third persons; in the man and his wife, for example, the man is marked 
asa third person, his wife as a fourth person), and such noun classes as animate 
and inanimate, or long object versus round object. Sometimes such features 
were presented as though they had replaced somewhat similar features in Indo- 
European or Semitic; instead of sex gender, Algonquian marks animate-inani- 
mate gender, and so on. 

(3) It is clear that those who presented such features as these were inter- 
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ested in comparing grammars. Their method of presentation was to juxtapose 
summaries of the languages treated, brief paraphrases of the full-length gram- 
mars, with special attention given to particular word classes, such as personal 
pronouns. Juxtaposed summaries of grammars were made both for unrelated 
languages (as in Finck’s* famous book on language types), and for the branches 
of a single language family (as Bergstrisser’s’ work on Semitic). 

(4) The early attempts to generalize these comparisons were satisfied by 
selec ing, rather casually, key characteristi:s in respect to which various lan- 
guages differed or were similar. Languages like Turkish were called agglutina- 
tive, Latin and the like were called inflectional, Chinese (and sometimes Eng- 
lish) was called isolating, and most native American languages polysynthetic. 
In some cases languages which showed similarity of this order were grouped 
together with the implication that a genetic relationship existed which was 
capable of later demonstration; opponents of this implication suggested an al- 
ternative explanation which is often discussed as part of the larger subject of 
areal linguistics. Besides the implication of genetic relationship (that is, his- 
torical connection) among languages of the same generalized type (as proposed 
by Sapir for native America), there were also theories which stated that one 
type developed from the other by an evolutionary process or progress (more 
especially for Old World languages). 

(5) The current view on this matter is that implications of any sort, whether 
of a genetic or diffusional character, will necessarily be delayed until the struc- 
ture of each language is stated in a way to admit of controlled rather than cas- 
ual comparability. Having first stated comparable structures, it may then be 
possible to discover language types so that any particular language can be 
associated with one type or another. 


Historical and comparative techniques are insufficiently applied to aboriginal 
languages. 

When nothing more than fragmentary word lists were available for aborig- 
inal languages, it was customary to make preliminary estimates of genetic 
relationship based on some regularity of sound correspondences, but usually 
not on reconstructions of the parent languages for each family. Such recon- 
structions are still largely lacking. Workers in aboriginal languages have not 
contributed greatly to what is, nevertheless, the great triumph of linguists, 
namely, the comparative method. 

This method deals with the reconstruction of linguistic forms no longer 
spoken as the parents of later cognate forms used (for the most part) in geneti- 
cally related languages. Much of Proto-Indo-European was reconstructed in 
this way; Old French reconstructions were so exact that in some cases they 


® Finck, 1923. 7 Bergstrisser, 1928. 
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yielded forms which were lacking in Latin but which were subsequently found 
in late Latin manuscripts. Among American Indian languages the most impor- 
tant example of the application of the comparative method is the reconstruc- 
tion of Central Algonquian, chiefly by Bloomfield. 

By the side of the comparative method there are other techniques for his- 
torical attestation and inference, resting largely on the evidence of written 
records. Such techniques make it possible to say, for example, that certain 
German loanwords in Lithuanian were borrowed at an earlier period than 
certain others. (German words which shared the effects of certain historically 
known Lithuanian changes must have been borrowed by Lithuanians before 
those changes occurred; and German loanwords which would have been sub- 
ject to these changes but did not show them must have entered Lithuanian 
after the changes had ceased.) Such techniques can be in part applied even 
when written records are lacking. Thus, Algonquian students first reconstruct 
a parent language, PA, and then find that certain daughter languages share 
certain phonemes: (1) PA @, /, m are kept distinct in Cree; (2) PA @ and 1 
coincide as /, but / is kept distinct from m in Shawnee, Miami-Peoria, Dela- 
ware, Penobscot and other eastern Algonquian languages; PA @ and / and n 
coincide as m in the remaining Central Algonquian languages. In respect to the 
three phonemes here noted for the parent language, Cree is most archaic; Cree 
did not join in an innovation affecting some Central and some Eastern lan- 
guages which must have been contiguous at the time of this innovation; only a 
few Central languages followed the final innovation. 

Increased experience with linguistic structure, which characterizes twenti- 
eth century linguistics, has led investigators in both Europe and America to 
think about the use of the comparative method and historical analysis on whole 
genetically related language structures rather than merely on groups of cognate 
words. For American Indian languages, where historical research has been 
meager though successful, the controlled reconstruction of both groups of 
words and language structure will no doubt yield much information. 


Dialect geography and diffusional areal studies offer a new approach to his- 
torical problems in anthropology. 

Dialect geography is a specialized branch of linguistics, growing by the 
side of historical linguistics (which employs the comparative method), and 
descriptive linguistics. Most dialect geography surveys have mapped distribu- 
tions of isolated grammatical features, pronunciation of particular vowels (and 
consonants), and the use of different words for the same item in material cul- 
ture; loanwords are sometimes separately mapped. The primary interest in 
dialect geography is the study of linguistic diffusion among people who speak a 
single language (in the sense that the speech of neighbors is mutually intelli- 
gible). 
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In maps which show the distribution of, say, the various pronunciations of 
the word for “make” in German, forms with x (#axen =machen) are found 
south of an east-west axis; north of this axis, forms with k (maken = machen) 
are found. The east-west line separating the two areas is called the x-k isogloss. 

Besides isoglosses that divide the whole area in which a language is spoken 
into roughly two parts, as in the example above, there are cases in which a 
particular word or pronunciation occurs in one or more restricted, separated 
regions within the whole area. The lines enclosing such sub-areas or insular 
regions are also called isoglosses. 

As multiple features are mapped, some will share the identical distribution 
of others or overlap in some regions of the whole area. When, as frequently 
happens, the isoglosses for different features do run parallel to each other or 
enclose roughly the same insular areas, we speak of bundles of isoglosses. 

A bundle of isoglosses, reflecting parallel distribution of several linguistic 
features, may extend halfway across the area in which a given language is 
spoken, and then fan out at that part of the area in which the overlapping 
distribution of features is interrupted by eccentric or other kinds of independ- 
ent distributions which cannot be represented by major bundles of isoglosses. 
Major as well as minor isoglosses may cross each other. 

Statements on areal interpretation are elaborate or simple, depending on 
whether the isoglosses show an elaborate distribution in bundles with fanwise 
dispersal and crisscrossing of individual isoglosses, or a simple distribution of 
bundles of isoglosses which remain neatly together as bundles over or within 
the entire area. The total result of formulations by means of isoglosses leads to 
a somewhat different kind of mapping than that made for culture areas in 
anthropology, but the diffusional interpretation of both is much the same. 

The historical interpretations made on the basis of the major European and 
American dialect geographies have been corroborated by external data on 
movements of population, lines of trade, and changes of political boundaries. 
In places where there are few external data of this nature available, and where 
archaeological horizons do not integrate with the culture of the people being 
studied linguistically, dialect geography may provide the only source of his- 
torical interpretation. 
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CLIMATE AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
By THOMAS GLADWIN 


AN is a warm-blooded animal; more correctly he should be called an 

even-tempera‘ ured or homothermic animal, for he is warm-blooded only 
in reference to the predominantly cool weather of our northern latitudes. Had 
our English-speaking culture developed in the tropics, we might speak of our- 
selves and other mammals as cool-blooded with equal justice. The essential 
point is that, regardless of whether the generation, retention or dissipation of 
heat is involved, our bodies are constantly maintained at a very nearly even 
temperature under all conditions except the pathological, and in consequence 
our physiological processes are able to operate at all times, other things being 
equal, at a level very close to peak efficiency. 

Both the internal mechanisms and the external devices which combine in 
man to achieve this result are anything but simple and are incredibly efficient. 
“Man, in his nakedness and the wide area over which he can sweat, is the 
best adapted of all creatures to withstand high external temperatures and, 
coincident with his loss of hair, his increasing intelligence has allowed him to 
extend the downward range of external temperature at which he could remain 
homoeothermic by providing himself with adjustable insulation.”* Adapta- 
bility to extremes of temperature is but another instance of culture extending 
the reach of our already highly versatile and generalized constitutions. 

The relationship between man and his environment has been studied ex- 
tensively by physiologists and clinicians both experimentally (including experi- 
ments on animals) and by direct observation. My purpose here is briefly to 
review the data we have on this subject from cultural and physical anthro- 
pology, with reference to such physiological and clinical studies as seem rele- 
vant, especially in regard to problems of heat dissipation. The problem may 
best be approached by considering primarily the extremes of cold and of hot 
climates, for the processes operative in the more temperate areas between are 
essentially modifications and combinations of those found in purer form in the 
arctic and in the tropics. 

Before entering this discussion, however, a reservation must be noted. In 
most attempts to relate data from diverse fields of inquiry one finds that 
information crucial to the testing of hypotheses so generated is often inade- 
quate or even lacking, and this study is no exception. It will be obvious to 
the reader that the conclusions here advanced can be of value only as sug- 
gestions for further investigation, and are in no way definitive. 

The human animal in adapting himself to cold weather has been forced to 
rely almost entirely on cultural devices rather than upon any processes in- 
herent in his physical or physiological makeup. While the burning of more 


1 Martin, 1930, p. 561. 
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bodily fuel (an increase in the metabolic rate) can generate more heat and thus 
maintain the internal temperature of the body in cold surroundings, it is evi- 
dent that this process must reach a limit wherein the available energy sources 
in the body and the means for consuming them are no longer adequate to 
offset the loss of heat from the skin and lungs. We may surmise that the 
Yahgan, living almost entirely without clothing or shelter at the tip of South 
America, at a latitude comparable to that of Labrador in the northern hemi- 
sphere, are very close to that limit. The physiological factors involved here are 
anything but clear. The best data on the basal metabolic rates of people living 
in cold climates? are those established for the Eskimo, and are consistently 
well above European standards, but we cannot be sure how far this is merely 
a reflection of their unusually high protein diet. Mills* has suggested that the 
increasing proportion of available energy which has to be diverted into heat 
generation as one moves from the temperate zones into colder latitudes pro- 
duces a retardation in other physiological processes, particularly growth and 
maturation; there appears, however, to be some contradictory evidence on 
this score, and much more data will have to be presented before we may accept 
this as established. The only clearly physical adaptation to consistently cold 
weather is a tendency toward an increased deposition of fat in a fairly even 
layer immediately under the skin throughout the body; this also is best dem- 
onstrated in the Eskimo. Thus we see that with this one exception the evidence 
for purely physiological responses to cold environments is at best inconclusive; 
we must look into human culture to find the more consistent and effective 
answers to these problems. 

Because man cannot hibernate through the long cold winter he has to 
move around to get his food and fulfill his other bodily needs; his existence, 
then, in the higher latitudes demands that his culture provide him with porta- 
ble protection. While the Australians run around in the chill mornings with 
burning brands to warm their naked bodies, and the crews of our high- 
altitude military aircraft frequently wear electrically heated flying suits, the 
simplest and generally most effective solution to the problem was early found 
to lie in an insulating cover, usually utilizing the insulation already developed 
by animals in their fur. To provide the maximum freedom of movement and 
protection from wind, this covering should be fitted quite accurately to the 
contours of the body and limbs and often head; it is no accident therefore that 
we find evidence of tailored clothing appearing in the form of fine bone needles, 
in the Upper Paleolithic “circumpolar” cultures of northern Eurasia. From 
here it spread fairly rapidly throughout the temperate regions, though not 
(aboriginally) into the hotter portions of the tropics, where the restriction of 
the flow of air over the body is clearly maladaptive, something which most 
Europeans tend to overlook. 


2 Wilson, 1945. * Mills, 1939, p. 53. 
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Even good tailored fur clothing, however, has its drawbacks. Although 
well covered, the parts of the body further from the heart and less well supplied 
with blood—particularly the feet—tend to become cold unless kept moving, 
while covering the hands renders finer manipulations with the fingers practi- 
cally impossible. And even with the outside of the body well insulated, a great 
deal of heat is lost in warming the cold air taken into the lungs with each 
breath. The answer to these problems, of course, lies in a house; if you can 
find a ready-made cave, you move in; if not, you either discover how to build 
a house or stay miserable. 

The form of houses and the material from which they are made show a 
wide range of variation. Thus even in the far northern areas we find such di- 
verse types as the felt dwellings of some Siberian tribes and the familiar snow 
houses of the Eskimo. Moving toward the temperate regions, the imporiance 
of houses lies increasingly in their function of protecting their occupants from 
rain, while yet closer to the equator protection from the direct radiation of 
the sun comes to the fore. Each of these considerations in conjunction with a 
multitude of other factors results in basic modifications in the design of the 
house. 

Both clothing and houses serve to retain the heat which is essential to the 
functioning of the body; fire, the last of the major cultural devices which 
extends the range of our adaptation, adds to this available heat. Without a 
house to retain this heat, however, it dissipates very rapidly, and a single fire 
warms only half of the body at one time, as anyone who has toasted marsh- 
mallows of an autumn evening can testify. Despite these limitations, fire is 
apparently much earlier in the record of human remains than are either cloth- 
ing or housing, and appears to have been one of the very first cultural attributes 
to distinguish man from his non-human cousins; on the other hand, ashes are 
far less perishable under many conditions than are the organic substances of 
which we may assume the earliest clothing and shelter were made, so we can- 
not be too positive in our assumptions of priority, though the use of fire 
without proper shelter or clothing among such peoples as the Yahgan, the 
Tasmanians and the Australians increases their probability. Because it also 
serves as the agent for cooking, doubtless all peoples of any climate have fire 
in their control. But as a means of warming the body it finds use even in the 
tropics; among cultures primarily adapted to dealing with tropical heat, the 
cooking fire is often the only means of gaining warmth in the chill of a desert 
dawn or the cold damp of a tropical rainy season. 

When we turn to areas of high temperatures and often of high humidity 
we find the situation more complex, and physiological adaptations generally 
more effective than cultural devices. Even before external temperatures be- 
come high enough so that they exceed that of the body, the necessity for 
getting rid of a great deal of excess heat becomes acute; human efficiency at 
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best is only 20-25%, so that approximately three-quarters of the energy con- 
sumed in any activity is converted into heat. Without adequate means of 
conducting this heat into the surrounding atmosphere, fever and breakdown 
of the organism would rapidly ensue. However culture, which we shall here 
consider first, has failed to provide a series of convenient devices to facilitate 
the process of heat loss which might correspond to those which deal so ade- 
quately with heat retention, with the limited exception of the ultra-modern 
development of air-conditioning. Houses provide a measure of shade, but fire 
and clothing, which can be varied to suit differing conditions of cold so neatly, 
are only aggravating factors jhen you are already too hot. The only consist- 
ent adaptation is in clothing; but this adaptation consists primarily in taking 
more and more off, and when you have removed it all and are still too hot, 
culture can only throw up its hands and pass the ball back to nature. As far 
as I know there is no evidence at the aboriginal level of attempts at air- 
conditioning through the use of evaporation on dampened screens or the like, 
or even of closing up substantial houses during the day to trap the cool air of 
the night. A system utilizing water evaporation would, of course, have to be 
pretty highly developed to keep the heat produced by the effort of hauling 
water from exceeding that lost in the resultant cooler air; and in hot, dry 
climates where this would be most effective, water is more often than not at a 
premium. 

In regard to clothing, a survey of the data available on the aboriginal 
peoples of the lowland equatorial areas of South America, of the monsoon 
region of southeastern Asia and Indonesia, and of Oceania reveals very clearly 
the increasing tendency, as lowering altitude or latitude brings an increase in 
temperature and usually humidity, for the natives to wear less and less. This 
is not, however, as essential for coastal peoples or islanders as it is for those 
who live inland, for shore breezes and prevailing winds usually combine with 
the moderating effect of the surrounding ocean mass to keep the temperature 
tolerable, while those close to the shore can always cool off by going for a 
swim, a luxury usually denied by alligators, carnivorous fish and the like to 
tropical riverine peoples. We have an admirable example of the inland situation 
in the vast, humid basin of the Amazon rainforest, whose inhabitants, though 
of diverse ethnic affiliation, are strikingly consistent in covering only a very 
little of their bodies with clothing. 

The generally consistent picture found elsewhere is less readily established 
in Africa. This is partly a consequence of the fact that much of the equatorial 
area of this continent, outside of the Congo drainage, is a high tableland often 
rising into mountains, making the climate less hot and humid and more varia- 
ble. Nevertheless, in those areas which are low and back from the coast, such 
as the drainages of the upper Nile and the Congo, and the wide area extending 
from the latter up into the Sahara, we find the same characteristic near- 
nakedness. 
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But north of here, and extending all the way across the continent, we find 
the Mohammedan peoples swathed in clothing from head to toe, or very nearly 
so. At first sight this appears to present a serious inconsistency in the scheme 
here presented, for some of these peoples—notably the Tuareg—live in a 
country which is seared with heat through most of the year. A similar con- 
dition prevails in Arabia and among many of the peoples of India. The answer 
lies in the very low humidity which obtains generally in those areas character- 
ized by the highest temperatures, and the intensity of the sunlight which re- 
sults from the clear desert air. Low humidity permits adequate evaporation of 
perspiration into the fairly large amount of air which circulates through the 
loosely draped garments of these people, while on the frequent occasions when 
the air temperature exceeds that of the body the insulating effect of this cloth- 
ing is actually beneficial in reducing the amount of heat absorbed by the body 
through convection. 

At the same time this clothing, which is at least partly white, reflects 
somewhat more of the radiant energy of the sun than would the exposed skin. 
Martin‘ found that white cotton cloth absorbs only 29% of the radiant energy 
of sunlight, while the skin of a Negro absorbs 84%; even the skin of a blonde 
European absorbs 57%. The blue clothing often worn in this area in part as a 
symbol of status is doubtless less effective than the white in reflecting the sun- 
light (though it is less glaring on the eyes), but even so the cloth will dispose of 
much of the added heat energy which it does absorb through convection and 
long-wave radiation (due to its high surface temperature) before much heat can 
reach the body. Martin established that on a clear day in England, with the 
sun at only 55° elevation and the air surely less clear than on the desert, his 
naked body, whose skin absorbed 60% of the energy of the sunlight falling on 
it, acquired heat from this source alone amounting to 3420 calories per minute. 
As hard physical labor (a continuous output of one-tenth of a horsepower) 
generates only 4350 calories per minute of waste heat in the body, it can be 
seen that this factor bulks very large in the overall problems of heat and its 
dissipation. By covering himself with white clothing a Hindu (absorbing 78% 
on his skin) can reduce his absorption of radiant energy very nearly two- 
thirds. It is thus apparent that, despite the extreme heat of these countries, 
the low humidity and great intensity of sunlight that characterize most of 
North Africa, Arabia and western India make the flowing robes found here 
highly adaptive, and in fact almost essential. We shall see later the conse- 
quences of living in these areas without such protection. 

Another inconsistency is also worth noting. It is frequently reported of 
peoples of the somewhat more temperate climates, where the adults normally 
keep themselves partially or almost entirely covered with clothing, that the 
smaller children are frequently seen playing outside naked, or nearly so. This 


4 Martin, 1930, pp. 675-677. 
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is usually ascribed to the fact that they have not yet been initiated into the 
ranks of the adults, and hence do not have to be modest, or should not put on 
adult trappings. But in the physiological evidence we find another reason. An 
extensive study of the energy metabolism of normal individuals made by the 
Mayo Foundation’ established that a six-year-old child has an erergy output 
at rest (B.M.R.) relative to bodily surface over one-third greater than that of 
an adult of thirty; if comparison is made with yet older people, the proportion 
is yet greater. Note that these figures are already corrected for differences in 
surface area, a factor undoubtedly closely related to potential rate of heat 
loss, so that we are here comparing essentially heat generation per unit of 
possible heat dissipation. It is evident from this that small children, who are 
notoriously active during their waking hours, can keep themselves satisfac- 
torily warm without clothing from internally generated heat under conditions 
which would leave adults uncomfortably cold. 

As we have noted before, the simple removal of clothing is often not 
enough; despite the exposure of practically the whole of the body surface to 
the air, permitting maximum heat loss through evaporation of perspiration 
and, if the air temperature is not too high, convection and radiation, heat 
accumulation may still exceed its dissipation. The consequences of this di- 
lemma, which of course appears earlier if fitted clothing is worn in spite of the 
climate, as in the case of most people of European origin, are manifold. If the 
condition occurs abruptly, as in a sudden change of the weather, the organism 
may not be able to adapt itself sufficiently rapidly, the body temperature rises, 
and a breakdown such as heatstroke results. Usually an adaptation is possible, 
and this takes the immediate form of physiological changes, the most impor- 
tant of which from the standpoint of redressing the balance of the temperature- 
regulating mechanisms is a genera] slowing down of the metabolic rates. 

Mills® has recently summarized the experimental data pertaining to the 
effect of climate on metabolic rate, growth, maturation, mental functions, re- 
sistance to disease, nutritional requirements, and so on, and it will not be 
necessary therefore to dwell upon the subject here. For our present purposes 
it will be sufficient to note that he, along with other observers, notes a signifi- 
cant decrease in rate of growth in hot climates; it is also interesting that in the 
case of rats and mice he was able with sufficiently careful supplementation of 
their diet to overcome completely the effects of the continuing heat in the 
experimental chamber. This suggests the possibility of solving the problem 
culturally in another fashion, and we may someday realize such a solution; I 
have yet to hear however of any non-literate peoples giving each other daily 
jolts of B-complex vitamin extracts, and feel fairly safe in ruling this out of the 
aboriginal picture. This is made the more unlikely by the fact that tropical 


§ Boothby, Berkson and Dunn, 1936, p. 474 ® Mills, 1945. 
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foods are significantly lower in thiamine than those raised in temperate cli- 
mates.’ 

It is evident, however, that while such a slowing down will keep a person 
alive, it is apt to make more difficult and less successful the productive aspects 
of cultural activity; we are therefore fairly safe in assuming that any bodily 
changes which will permit of more efficient heat loss will have additional 
selective value and tend to be perpetuated. The obvious avenue for such 
changes to follow is one which will increase the available heat radiating surface, 
i.e. the skin, relative to the heat generating bulk of the bodily tissues. As man 
does not have any specialized heat radiating tissues or areas, any portion of the 
skin being almost as effective as any other for this purpose, such a change can 
take either or both of two courses. One is an overall reduction in size without 
any change in proportions; as the surface of a body varies as the square of a 
linear dimension while the volume varies as its cube, it will be seen that the 
body bulk wil! in this fashion be decreased more rapidly than will the skin 
area. The other alternative not involving a decrease in weight is an increase in 
stature with a corresponding thinness of the body, producing a slender linear 
type. The geometric relationship here is less simple but quite positive; the 
surface relative to the volume is a modified reciprocal function of the ratio of 
the diameters to the height. 

Both of these modifications are characteristic not only of man but also of 
animals living in tropical climates; conclusive data in this regard are pre- 
sented by Mills* for humans and by Allen® for animals. While a reduction in 
stature can ke accounted for by the lowering of the growth rate noted before, 
and relative ;hinness by the lowered food intake consequent upon the lowered 
metabolic rae, experimental evidence clearly suggests that this is also a di- 
rectly adaptive response to the necessity for increasing the efficiency of heat 
dissipation. Stone’ has pointed out the advantages to be gained from the 
elimination of the subcutaneous fatty layer whose insulating properties impede 
the conduction of body heat to the skin; the higher metabolic rate of fat people 
also makes i+ more difficult for them to adapt to hot climates. Carefully con- 
trolled experiments by Sundstroem" and later confirmed as a part of more 
elaborate experiments by Ogle” clearly show both a decrease in body size and 
an increase in linearity in those animals reared in hot rooms. More signifi- 
cantly, however, they show striking increase, both relatively and absolutely, 
in the size of the principal bare heat-radiating members: the tail, the ears and 
the scrotum. It is also intriguing to observe that two investigators have inde- 
pendently found an apparent tendency for such characteristics of hot-room 
parents to be transmitted to offspring born outside of hot rooms, that is, under 


7 Idem., 1942, p. 5. 8 Idem., 1939, p. 31. ® Allen, 1905, p. 663. 
10 Stone, 1939, p. 279.  Sundstroem, 1922, pp. 417-419. 
2 Ogle, 1934, pp. 635-€40. 
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normal conditions;“ in neither case, however, were conditions relative to this 
problem sufficiently closely controlled to produce any conclusive evidence of 
the direct inheritance of acquired characteristics. Regardless of this latter 
possibility, it can definitely be stated that, for white mice at least, growth 
patterns in hot climates are governed not only by a secondary reduction in 
size and girth partly consequent upon growth rate and food intake but also 
by a primary tendency toward the increase of radiation area per se relative to 
the rest of the body. 

Whether such a primary response occurs in human beings living under 
conditions where problems of heat loss are critical is not as yet known; it is 
however obvious that whatever their origin, these changes in proportion do 
have selective value. Perhaps the most striking demonstration of this fact is 
to be found in the negroid peoples of Africa.“ We have already noted that 
because of their dark skin color Negroes absorb more of the radiant energy from 
the sun than do other peoples; we would therefore expect that where they live 
comparatively naked under conditions of extreme heat, their problems of heat 
loss would be more acute than those of less dark peoples because they are 
constantly acquiring more heat to add to that which they already have to 
dispose of. 

Looking at a physical map of Africa we may observe that there are three 
principal areas occupied by negroid peoples near the equator which are both 
low in altitude and removed from the ocean-cooled southeast trade winds. 
These are in the upper drainage of the White Nile in the Sudan, the basin, 
mostly in Equatorial Africa, surrounding Lake Tchad, and the upper Congo 
drainage. The mean annual temperature in the first two areas is over 80° F. 
and, while it is slightly less in the upper Congo, the humidity is appreciably 
greater. These conditions, coupled with high heat absorption from the intense 
sunlight, particularly in the northern areas, would be expected to produce as 
severe conditions as could be imagined from the standpoint of heat dissipation 
for human beings. It therefore appears to be no accident that we find in these 
areas the extreme cases of the two types of adaptation in bodily form de- 
scribed above. In the Congo drainage live the pigmy peoples, the extreme in 
reduction of size, while in the upper Nile and Lake Tchad areas are found the 
so-called Nilotic type of Negroes, the tallest and probably the thinnest aborigi- 
nal peoples ever to submit to the physical anthropologist’s calipers.” 


13 Sumner, 1915, and Clarence A. Mills, personal communication. 

44 The general physical anthropological picture of the Negro peoples of Africa is to be found 
in Hooton, 1946, especially pp. 622-625. 

48 Montandon, 1928. Combining the series Montandon publishes, one finds the Sara, near 
Lake Tchad, showing a mean stature for 151 males of 177.7 cm., while 294 Dinka (upper Nile) 
average 178.6 cm., (pp. 239-242). For native peoples these figures are extraordinarily high, and have 
been exceeded only by some college groups in the United States. Other groups in this area for whom 
Montandon gives means are even taller, but the series are rather small and hence not too reliable. 
The localization of tall stature in these two areas is shown very graphically on the colored map 
(No. 16) prepared by Montandon to show distribution of stature among the Negro tribes. 
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The present environment of the pigmies is not conclusive however, for they 
are now usually found living with other Negro groups of larger size and build, 
though still appreciably below average in this respect; but it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the pigmies represent the survivors of one of the several 
earlier periods during the Pleistocene or recent periods when the climate is 
known to have been hotter than at present. A similar surmise would be applica- 
ble to the negritos of Indonesia and Malaya. 

The tall Nilotics do not provide unqualified evidence either. They are 
generally believed to have become so as a result of admixture with another, 
probably European stock. This is presumed to be a result of heterosis or hy- 
brid vigor; it should be noted, however, that this does not account for the 
slimness, for such groups exhibiting heterosis as the Pitcairn Islanders studied 
by Shapiro are not only tall but massive, while other Negro groups in the 
Bantu-speaking areas who also show evidence of admixture do not evidence 
either tall stature or striking linearity. The Nilotic build is also found in modi- 
fied form among the Masai and other of the highland peoples of East Africa 
where climatic conditions are less critical; they may very possibly, however, 
have been of lowland origin. 

The evidence is thus not conclusive in respect to these negroid adapta- 
tions, but the hypothesis here put forward does appear to offer a functional 
explanation of fairly high presumptive validity. It provides the end point of a 
series of modifications in response to increasing difficulty of getting rid of more 
and more bodily heat under increasingly difficult conditions. These as we have 
seen are at first purely cultural, the shedding of more and more clothes; then 
as this becomes increasingly inadequate, physiological changes occur and, with 
these, minor changes in the bodily proportions; finally, when physiology can 
go no further, bodily changes become extensive. 


At every turn we have seen that the cultural evidence has been more con- 
sistent and conclusive than the physical or physiological in so far as we are 
dealing with purely human adaptations to varying climatic conditions. These 
lacunae in our knowledge seem least critical in regard to peoples who live in 
cold climates, for the use of clothes, houses and fire appears to provide adequate 
means in themselves for adjustment to the environment, though even here a 
physiological study of such people as the Yahgan should be very revealing. 

But in turning to the inhabitants of more tropical zones, it is obvious that 
cultural explanations are insufficient, and the lack of adequate evidence on a 
physiological level is very serious. Extensive determinations of basal metabo- 
lism under all sorts of climatic conditions have been made and have been sum- 
marized by Wilson.” The results are however highly variable, and do not 
appear to be consistent with any hypothesis yet advanced; this can in part be 
ascribed to the delicacy of the operations necessary for an adequate determina- 


16 Wilson, 1945. 
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tion of this rate, and the difficulty of administering the tests to people whose 
full cooperation and understanding is not assured. Probably more important, 
however, is the fact that many factors operate simultaneously to affect the 
metabolism of the body; these include the climatic ones discussed here, com- 
plicated by seasonal variations and day-to-day changes (most studies fail to 
give adequate data on these points), the various aspects of diet, perhaps racial 
factors, amount of exercise, and so on. 

The wide range in metabolic rate possible for different peoples under similar 
climatic conditions would appear to suggest that within limits climate is not a 
primary determinant. As DuBois"? has pointed out, the relationship of the 
surface area of the body to its energy output only becomes critical when the 
various normal compensatory mechanisms, such as sweating, are no longer 
adequate. It is not just the temperature, nor probably even the differences in 
clothing alone, which makes the European stagger on the verge of collapse 
while his native bearers swing along laughing and talking. But while we do 
have some knowledge of the changes in the regulatory mechanisms which ac- 
company the acclimatization of Europeans to short-term changes in climatic 
conditions,'* we know virtually nothing of the differences, if any, that exist 
between ethnic groups in this regard. 

The rate and limits of growth are also determined by a number of factors 
besides the climatic; however, the general reduction in size and robustness of 
adults in hotter climates, of which the special modifications in negroid peoples 
are extremes, appears, as noted above, to be surprisingly consistent both in 
men and in animals. To some extént this may perhaps also be a function of 
diet, such as the apparent lack of adequate supplies of thiamine in tropical 
foods, but it would appear reasonable to suppose that some more direct con- 
nection with climate is involved. But if the rate of heat loss does not appear to 
be critical for most adults in tropical climates, as we may conclude from the 
wide range of such rates actually found, why should this factor have such a 
consistent effect on growth? It might tentatively be suggested that the answer 
may lie in the higher metabolic rates that prevail in children during the growth 
period. Such a hypothesis could only be substantiated by comparative studies 
of children of different cultures under tropical conditions, but it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the higher heat production per unit of surface in children 
would, in hot weather, push them far sooner than adults beyond the point 
where heat loss could be accomplished adequately without more basic physio- 
logical adjustments. The familiar tendency of small children to run high fevers 
with minor illnesses would also suggest that the regulatory mechanisms are 
not as well developed and adjusted as they become at a later age. 

These considerations relative to heat loss during the growth period raise 
the question of how these critical conditions in the individual lead to a reduc- 


17 DuBois, 1937. 
18 See Robinson, Turrell, Belding, and Horvath, 1943, p. 168, for summary. 
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tion in growth rate rather than simply to fever and death; with only a weak 
cry of “natural selection!” I withdraw from the discussion, out of my depth. 

But while many of our conclusions, at a specific level at least, must be 
tentative, or even simply speculative, it is evident that the wisdom of man and 
the wisdom of his body are constantly supplementing each other, although 
contributing in different proportions to the total adjustment under different 
conditions. It is then, at our peril that we study one without also examining 
the other. 
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ON A POSSIBLE LACK OF INCEST REGULATIONS 
IN OLD IRAN By J. S. SLOTKIN 


HERE is a consensus among anthropologists that all societies have exo- 
gamic regulations, the violation of which is incest. However, data exist 
which raise the question as to the truth of this proposition in regard to old Iran. 
The earliest text on the subject seems to be by a Greek writer, Xanthus, 
and has reference to the Magi: 


...he says that the Magi cohabit with their mothers and their daughters, and 
according to law have intercourse with sisters; and also that the wives are common, 
not by violence and stealth, but by mutual agreement, when one wants to marry the 
wife of another.! 


Three other fairly early sources follow: 
... they [the Magi] see no impiety in marriage with a mother or daughter” 


From the unholy commerce of Gellius and his mother let a Magian be born, and 
learn the Persian art of soothsaying; for a Magian must be the offspring of mother and 
son, if the unnatural religion of the Persians is true, so that their child may worship 
the gods with acceptable hymns, whilst melting the fat caul in the altar flame.* 


. .. these Magi, by ancestral custom, consort even with their mothers.‘ 


The preceding passages refer to ‘‘Magi’’; the succeeding ones speak of 
“Persians”: 


Alcibiades lay with his mother, his daughter, and his sister, as Persians do.® 
Persians have illicit intercourse with their mothers.® 


... the Persian magnates marry their mothers and regard the children of the mar- 
riage as nobles of the highest birth, worthy, so it is said, to hold the supreme sov- 
ereignty.’ 


The Satrap [of Nautaca in Sogdiana] was Sismithres, who had two sons by his 

1 Xanthus Lydus (6th—5th cents. B.c.), frag. 28; in Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, ed. 
K. Miiller (Paris, 1841-51), I, pp. 36-44; IV, pp. 628-29. The authenticity of this fragment has 
been questioned by some. 

2 Sotion Alexandrinus (jf. 200-170 B.c.); quot. Diogenes Laertius, De vitis philosophorum, 
ed. R. D. Hicks (London, 1925), prooem., 1.7. 

3 Catullus (84?-54 B.c.), Carmina, ed. R. Ellis (Oxford, n.d.), 90; tr. F. W. Cornish, 
London, 1912. 

4 Strabo (63 B.c.?-24 A.p.), Geographica, ed. A. Meinecke (Leipzig, 1915-25), 15.3.20; tr. 
H. L. Jones, London, 1917-32. 

5 Antisthenes Atheniensis (ca. 450—ca. 365 B.c.), frag. 9; in Fragmenta philosophorum Grae- 
corum, ed. F. W. A. Mullach (Paris, 1875-81), II, pp. 261-93. 

6 Ctesias Cnidus (4 cent. B.c.), Persica, ed. J. Gilmore (London, 1888), frag. 22. 

7 Philo Alexandrinus (born ca. 20 B.c.), De specialibus legibus, 3.13; in Opera, ed. L. Cohen, 
et al., Berlin, 1886-1930; tr. F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, London, 1929. 
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mother; for among them it was lawful for parents to disgracefully copulate with their 
children.* 


Alexander [the Great] . . . persuaded . . . the Persians to revere their mothers and 
not to take them in wedlock.® 


An early, but unfortunately vague reference to the subject occurs in 
Euripides: 


Such is the whole race of the barbarians: a father is united to his daughter, and a 
son to his mother, and a maid to her brother.’® 


Concerning this a Byzantine scholiast explains, “All Persians have such cus- 
toms,’ but of course this does not have the same validity as such a statement 
coming from Euripides himself. 

At this point let us analyze these Greek and Latin sources. A crucial ques- 
tion is the relation between the “Magi” and “‘Persians.’’ One possibility is that 
the Magi always were the priestly division of the Persians, and that those who 
speak of ‘‘Persians” in general really have particular reference to the priestly 
division among the Persians.” If this were so, we have merely a case of incest 
for supernatural reasons, which occurs in many cultures. Another possibility 
is that the Magi and Persians originally had distinct cultures. In that case the 
Magian culture had no incest regulations. But then what about the Persians? 
The Persian datum given by Philo Alexandrinus does not surprise an anthro- 
pologist; he is familiar with cases of incest among rulers. However, the other 
sources do not limit the practice to Persians of higher status. Thus either the 
quotations are vague, and when speaking of Persians in general really refer 
only to the Persians of highest status, or there were no incest regulations among 
the Persians. 

The next set of data, chronologically speaking, comes from the Greek and 
Latin Christian fathers. In my estimation these are probably all indirect 
sources and not as reliable as the previous ones, for it is doubtful if any of the 
writers had first-hand knowledge of Iran. For what they are worth, I give them 
in chronological order: 


8 Curtius Rufus (1 cent. a.p.), Historia Alexandri Magni, ed. E. Hedicke (Leipzig, 1908), 
8.2.8.19. 

® Plutarch (46?-120? a.v.), De Alexandri magni fortuna, 328 c; in Moralia, ed. C. Hubert, 
et al., Leipzig, 1925-; tr. F.C. Babbitt and H. N. Fowler, London, 1927-. This passage is not 
very reliable. 

10 Euripides (5 cent. B.c.), Andromacha, 173-175; in Tragoediae, ed. G. Murray, Oxford, 
1902-09.; tr. T. A. Buckley, London, 1867. 

1 Scholia in Euripidem, ed. E. Schwartz (Berlin, 1887-91), Andromacha, 174. 

12 Diogenes Laertius, 9.83, states: ‘Persians think it not unnatural for a man to marry his 
daughter.” This is presumably based upon the same authority as the reference to Sotion Alex- 
andrinus quoted above. If so, Diogenes Laertius is using “Magi” and “Persians” interchangeably. 
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The Greeks consider intercourse with a mother as unlawful, but this practice is 
esteemed most becoming by the Persian Magi.” 


[Persian royal] children ...on reaching maturity have sexual intercourse with 
sisters, and mothers, and women, wives and courtesans innumerable." 
... the laws ...of the Persians ...do not forbid the marriage of sons with their 
mothers, or of daughters with their own fathers. 

Among the Persians, a promiscuous association between sons and mothers is 
allowed.* 

{Is it not] the habit of the Persians to marry their own mothers, sisters, and 
daughters, while marriage with other women is called most barbarous?” 

The Persians, Medes, Indians, and Ethiopians . . . have intercourse with mothers 
and grandmothers, with daughters and granddaughters."* 


... the ancient Persians . . . shamefully had intercourse with their mothers, sisters, 
and even daughters.'® 


Notice that there is the same ambiguity about ‘‘Magi” and “Persian” that 
we found before. 

Now let us iurn to some Near Eastern texts. The Syriac church father Bar- 
daisan may be classed with the Greek and Latin fathers, but he seems to have 
had access to better sources than they, and is therefore more reliable. 


...the Persians have made laws for themselves that they may take for wives their 
sisters, and their daughters, and their daughters’ daughters; and there are some that 
go further, and take even their mothers.”° 


There are two later Christian texts, Syriac and Arabic respectively, which 
represent an interesting tradition, for they hint that the incest occurred for 
supernatural reasons. 


%3 Tatian (fl. 152-172), Oratio ad Graecos, ed. E. Schwartz (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der alichristlichen Literatur, 4.1) (Leipzig, 1888), 1.28; tr. J. E. Ryland, Buffalo, 1885. 

4 Clemens Alexandrinus (150?-220?), Paedagogus, 1.7; in Opera, ed. O. Stahlin (Die griech- 
ischen christlichen Schriftsteller, 12, 15, 17, 39) (Leipzig, 1905-36), I; tr. W. Wilson, Buffalo, 1885. 
In Stromata, 3.2.11, he quotes Xanthus as given above. 

% Origen (185?-254?), Contra Celsum, 5.27; in Werke, ed. P. Koetschau, ef al. (Die griech- 
ischen christlichen Schriftsteller, 2, et passim) (Leipzig, 1899- ), I-II; tr. F. Crombie, Buffalo, 
1885. 

16 Minucius (jl. ca. 240), Octavius, ed. J. P. Waltzing (Leipzig, 1912), 31. 3. 

17 Pseudo-Clemens Romanus, Homiliae |[ca. 313-325], 19.19; in Patrologia Graeca, II, cols. 
19-468; tr. T. Smith, e¢ al., Buffalo, 1886. 

18 Jerome (340?-420), Adversus Jovinianum, 2.7; in Patrologia Latina, XXIII, cols. 205-338; 
tr. W. H. Freemantle, New York, 1893. 

19 Theodoretus (390?-457?), Graecarum affectionum curatio, ed. J. Raeder (Leipzig, 1904), 
9.33. 

20 Bar-daisan (154-222), Liber legum regionum, ed. F. Nau (Patrologia Syriaca, 1.2) (Paris, 
1907), 29; vide ibid., 40, 46; tr. W. Cureton, London, 1855. 
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. . the devil said unto the priest [Idhashir], “A man cannot become a priest and a 
Magian until he hath known carnally his mother, and his daughter, and his sister.” 
And Idhashir the priest did this, and from that time the priests, and the Magians, and 
the Persians take their mothers, and their sisters, and their daughters to wife.” 


And Nimrod came down and saw the fire and worshipped it, and he established a 
man there to care for the fire and to throw frankincense upon it. From that time on the 
Magi started to worship the fire and to bow down to it. And the name of the man 
whom Nimrod established to care for the fire was Andeshan, and the devil spoke to him 
from the mouth of the fire, saying ‘““No one can worship the fire and learn my religion 
without his having intercourse with his mother and sister and daughter.” And Andeshan 
did what the devil told him, and from that time on the priests of the Magi started to 
have intercourse with their mothers and sisters and daughters.” 


It may be asked why no indigenous Iranian sources have been mentioned 
so far. The reason is both simple and surprising. Such data exist, but they are 
all relatively late. They deal with xvaetva-datha,* usually translated as ‘“‘next- 
of-kin marriage.”’ The subject is first discussed in the later strata of the Avesta 
and in such a form that who these “‘next-of-kin” are remains uncertain. 


I praise at once . . . the Faith of kindred marriage.™ 


Yea, we sacrifice to the youth who is given to his kin and married to his blood, the 
holy lord of the ritual order. 


I summon the youth of holy thoughts, words and works, and of good conscience; 
yea, the youth of good speech, given in marriage to hfs kin.* 


To thee [the Law] comes . . . every one who performs the next-of-kin marriage.?’ 


Which is the urine wherewith the corpse-bearers shall wash their hair and their 
bodies? .. . 

Ahura Mazda answered: It is of sheep or of oxen; not of man nor of woman, except 
the two who are male and female participants in next-of-kin marriage. 


About all that we can gather from these Avestan passages is that Zoroastrian- 
ism in the fourth to ninth centuries supernaturally sanctioned next-of-kin 
marriages, whoever the kin involved may be. 


21 Ma’arrath gazze (The Book of the Cave of Treasures) [6th cent.?}, tr. E. A. W. Budge (London, 
1927), pp. 143-144. 

22 Eutychius Alexandrinus (876-940), Annales, ed. L. Cheikho (Corpus scriptorum Christi- 
anorum orientalium, Scriptores Arabici, ser. 3, vols. 6-7) (Beirut, 1906-09), I, p. 20. 

23 The word seems to be derived from xvaetav, “belonging to one’s own group,” and *vadatha, 
“marriage,” from vad, “lead in, bring.” In various contexts xvaefav may refer to the family, the 
clan, the rulers, or the religious community; vide C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch 
(Strassburg, 1904), s.». 

*4 Avesta, tr. J. Darmsteter and L. H. Mills (Sacred Books of the East, 4, 23, 31) (Oxford 
1883-95; I, 2nd ed.), Yasna, 12.9 [4-5 cents. a.p.]. 

% Avesta, Gah, 4.8 [6-9 cents.]. % Avesta, Visparad, 3.3 [6-9 cents.]. 

27 Avesta, Yasht, 24.15, 17 [6-9 cents.]. 

28 Avesta, Vendidad, 8.13 [6-9 cents.]; translation revised. 
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When we reach the indigenous Pahlavi texts we are much better off. There 
is no longer any doubt that father-daughter, mother-son, and brother-sister 
marriage is meant, but whether these kinship terms are classificatory or de- 
scriptive is unknown to me. An example of such a source, and one of the 
justifications for such marriage, follows: 


. . . pleased is he who has a child of his child, even when it is from some one of a differ- 
ent race and different country. That, too, has then become much delight which is ex- 
pedient, that pleasure, sweetness, and joy which are owing to a son that a man begets 
from a daughter of his own, who is also a brother of that same mother; and he who is 
born of a son and mother is also a brother of that same father; this is a way of much 
pleasure, which is a blessing of the joy . . . the family is more perfect; its nature is 
without vexation and gathering affection.*® 


These Pahlavi sources support next-of-kin marriage with numerous super- 
natural sanctions. For instance: 


For the sake of much terrifying of the demons, and. much lodgement of the 
blessings of the holy in one’s body, next-of-kin marriage is to be practised.*® 


Next-of-kin marriage will extirpate mortal sins.™ 


The Iranian texts are confirmed by a couple of Arabic sources which state 
that Bih’afrid (eighth century A.D.), a Zoroastrian reformer, was opposed to 
next-of-kin marriage. 


Bahafrid . . . ordered them... not to marry their mothers, daughters, sisters, 
nieces.™ 


Later Pahlavi texts exhort people to engage in next-of-kin marriages: 


The most perfectly righteous of the righteous is he who remains in the good religion 
of the Mazdayasnians, and continues the religious practice of next-of-kin marriage in 
his family.* 


29 Dinkard [9 cent. a.p.], tr. E. W. West (SBE, 18, 34, 47) (Oxford, 1882-97), 3.82 (XVIII, 
pp. 404405, 408-409). Other important Pahlavi sources are: Shayast la-Shayast [7 cent.], tr. 
E. W. West, 18.3-4; in SBE, V, pp. 237-406. Dina-i Mainyo-i-Khirad [9 cent], tr. E. W. West, 
4.4; 36.7; 37.12; in SBE, XXIV, pp. 1-113. Dinkard [9 cent.], 9.41.27; 9.67.7, 9. Manuskihar 
(fl. 881), Dadistan-i Dinik, tr. E. W. West, 37.82; 65; 77.6-7; 78.19; in SBE, XVIII. Zad- 
Sparam (fl. 881), Selections, tr. E. W. West, 23.13; in SBE, V, pp. 153-187; XLVII, pp. 131-170; 
XXXVII, pp. 401-405. 

30 Dinkard, 3.195; translation revised. Vide ibid., 3.196. 

31 Shayast la-Shayast, 8.18. 

® Albiruni, The Chronology of Ancient Nations {1000}, tr. C. E. Sachau (Oriental Translation 
Fund, Publications, 73) (London, 1879), pp. 193-194. Vide al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wa 
l-Nihal [1127], ed. W. Cureton (London, 1842-46), I, 187. 

% Bahman Yast [12 cent.?], tr. E. W. West, 2.61; in SBE, V, pp. 189-235. An even stronger 
and more specific statement is found in a Rivayat to Manuskihar, Dadistan-i Dinik, of unknown 
date; in SBE, XVIII, pp. 415-423. 
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Such passages as these lead one to feel that the later texts are in effect propa- 
ganda on its behalf by conservatives. 

Thus the Iranian sources do not merely negatively show a lack of incest 
prohibitions, but positively advocate the preferential mating of next-of-kin. 
Another important observation is this: On the face of it, the Iranian texts seem 
to advocate next-of-kin marriages for all Zoroastrians, and not merely for 
priests and rulers. 
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ON A TECHNIQUE FOR STUDYING RELATIONSHIP TERMS! 
By FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


HE fact that kinship terminology of an ethnic group has a real and very 

close correlation with the social organization is generally accepted. For 
this reason, the study of relationship terms has obvious importance to the 
understanding of social organizations. 

However, when comparing the terms of any two groups, the basic principles 
inherent in the two relationship systems are often obscured by linguistic dif- 
ferences. A simple device will reduce the difficulties materially and facilitate 
the anthropologist’s task of comparison. I have employed this technique in 
studying Chinese kinship structure and have obtained gratifying results. The 
following is a summary of the technique and of the Chinese findings. 

Much has been written about Chinese relationship terms. The scholars who 
have applied their labor on this subject may be divided into two camps. Most 
of them, including Chen and Shryock, Feng and Wilkinson, concentrate on the 
terms as they are found in the literary language.? Since the same literary lan- 
guage is used in all parts of China, the literary terms are the same everywhere. 
The other camp is chiefly represented by H. T. Fei, who has done excellent 
work but who has entirely ignored the literary terms. His main findings are 
that the terms used in the spoken language by Chinese of one part are often 
entirely different from those used by Chinese of another part.* 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the differences in Chinese dialects will 
have no difficulty in appreciating the latter point. In fact, one of the most 
readily observable differences in various parts of the country is that of dia- 
lects. There are at least seven dialects among which the differences are con- 
siderable.* The differences are so great that the seven dialects are mutually 
unintelligible. Such differences are, as a rule, reflected faithfully in kinship 
terminology. A glance over any two or more published local systems will leave 
no doubt whatsoever on this matter.® 


! Based upon a paper read at the American Anthropological Association Meetings in Decem- 
ber, 1946, at Chicago. The original paper was entitled “The Unity of Chinese Culture as Seen 
Through Kinship Relationship.” 

2 Chen and Shryock, 1932; Wilkinson, 1926; Feng, 1937. 

3 Fei, 1936; 1939, pp. 287-288. 

4 The seven are: Peiping or Mandarin dialect, Shanghai dialect, Cantonese, Fukienese, Amoy 
dialect, Hakka dialect, and Wen Chow dialect. In addition to these, there is a large number of 
other dialects which are more or less different from one another. There will be no exaggeration to 
say that Chinese who live forty or fifty miles apart usually speak two or more considerably differ- 
ent dialects. 

5 Six such systems are given in an article by H. T. Fei: “The Problem of Chinese Relationship 
Systems,” 1936. They are from Lanchow, Tung Chow, Quemoy, Shanghai, Wu Kiang and Hang 
Chow. Of these six, Tungchow and Lanchow systems, which are from similar dialects, and Wu 
Kiang and Shanghai systems, which are also from similar dialects, show some resemblance. As a 
whole, these systems are as different from one another as can be found anywhere. 
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It is here that the proposed technique has been found most useful. Instead 
of the actual terms, let us substitute non-phonetic symbols for them, such as 
separate alphabetic letters. Each system is regarded as a unit, and the letters 
used in it have no relation to those used in any other system. In each system 


DIAGRAM 1 


RELATIONSHIP SYSTEM IN LAN CHOow (KANSU PROVINCE) AFTER 
APPLICATION OF THE PRESENT TECHNIQUE 


G1 Gi m. 
Gm 

gi f. gi f. 

S*m Sm 
A m. 

al f. al f. 

m. Personal 
Ego 

s SG names 


Personal names 


My Clan (Men and Women Born in Ego’s Clan) 


we begin with the term of address for ego’s father. This term is represented by 
the letter A. With this as the starting point, the other terms are represented 
by the same letter A if they are identical in spoken form with the term for 
father, and by different letters if they are not identical in spoken form with 
the term for father. 

Diagrams 1 and 2° represent the relationship systems of Lanchow, Kansu 
Province, and Quemoy, Fukien Province, after application of this technique. 
In Lanchow dialect, according to Fei, the term of address for father is “tata.” 
This is represented in Diagram 1 by the letter “A.” The term for grandfather 
in the same system is “‘jeje.’’ This term, since it has no phonetic relation with 


6 Taken from Hsu, 1940. 
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the term for father, is represented in Diagram 1 by the letter ““G.” The terms 
for father’s older and younger brothers are the same but are, according to the 
phonetic transcription, entirely different from all other terms in the system. 
They are both represented in Diagram 1 by the letter “S.”’ The same term is 


DIAGRAM 2 


RELATIONSHIP SYSTEM IN QUEMOY (FUKIEN PROVINCE) AFTER 
APPLICATION OF THE PRESENT TECHNIQUE 


Gim G2 m 
G m. 

g f | f. 

m 
A 

al f. al 

B ersonal 
Ego 

names 


Personal names 


My Clan (Men and Women Born in Ego’s Clan) 


used for grandfather’s older and younger brothers, but while this term (je) is 
different from all other terms in the system, it is evidently related to the term 
for grandfather (jeje). Accordingly, it is represented by the same letter as 
that for the grandfather term (G), but with a number (1) attached to it. (If 
the term for grandfather’s older brother is different from that for his younger 
brother but again both share something in common, the two terms will be 
represented as Gl and G2, as in the Quemoy system given in Diagram 2.) 
Terms for females are represented by small letters applied on the same prin- 
ciple. Since each system is considered separately in this technique, similarity 
or difference in letters has significance only if it occurs within the same system. 
That is to say, the fact that the term for grandfather is represented in Diagram 


HSt 

1 

sa 

= A. 
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1 by G and that the terms for grandfather’s brothers are represented in the 
same diagram by Gi and G1 has significance; but the fact that the term for 
grandfather in Diagram 2 is also represented by G has no significance. For 


TABLE 1 
A TABULATED COMPARISON OF RELATIONSHIP TERMS FOR MEN 
AND WoMEN Born IN EGo’s CLAN 


A. First ascending generation 


(male) (female) 

West Town SAV Wu Chiang alal 
Wu Chiang Shanghai 

Shanghai Hang Chow 

Tung Chow Chin Men (Quemoy) 

Chin Men (Quemoy) Lan Chow 

Mu Er Shan Li Mu Er Shan Li 

Kai Hsien Kung’ (A1 A A2) Kai Hsien Kung 

Canton West Town 

Hang Chow AAA 

Lan Chow SAS 

B. Second ascending generation 

(male) (female) 
mer Chiang ) G1 E Gi Wu Chiang gg 
Kai Hsien Kung } and all others 

(Canton } except 
— Chow GGG Shanghai gi g2 
Tung Chow 

Shanghai G1 E G2 

Chin Men (Quemoy) G1 G G2 

Lan Chow Gi G Gi 


Mu Er Shan Li 
C. Ego’s generation 


(male) (female) 
‘Wu Chiang ) B D Wu Chiang Ss W 
| Shanghai Shanghai 
Hang Chow Hang Chow 
(Kai Hsien Kung } Tung Chow 
Kai Hsien Kung 
|Tung Chow B “no term” All others s “no term” 


|Chin Men (Quemoy) 
}Mu Er Shan Li 
\Lan Chow 

Canton 

_West Town 


7 “A” is sometimes totally different from Al or A2. 
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the present purposes, the grandfather term in Diagram 2 may as well be repre- 
sented by any other letter, so long as it reveals its relationship with other 


terms within the same system. 


In this way we leave out the actual traits of each system (which are the 
actual terms), but obtain a picture of the pattern inherent in each system 
(which is the arrangement of the traits). The traits in different systems are 


TABLE 2 
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A TABULATED COMPARISON OF RELATIONSHIP TERMS FOR WOMEN 


A, First ascending generation 


Wu Chiang 
Hang Chow 
Lan Chow 


Shanghai 

Tung Chow 

Mu Er Shan Li 
|Kai Hsien Kung 
| West Town 


Chin Men (Quemoy) 
Canton 


. Second ascending generation 


Wu Chiang 
Hang Chow 
Tung Chow 
Lan Chow 

Mu Er Shan Li 


Shanghai 
Chin Men (Quemoy) 


Kai Hsien Kung 


>. Ego’s generation 


| Wu Chiang 

Shanghai 
Hang Chow 

|Kai Hsien Kung 


All others (including Canton and West Town) 


MARRIED TO Eco’s CLAN 


qlq 


q2 


(or s) 


x “no term” 


x “no term” 


Ww 


“no term” 
(or names) 
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hard to compare because of the phonetic differences, but the patterns inherent 
in different systms can be compared with great benefit. 

The two tables (Tables I and II) summarize the patterns after application 
of this technique in ten systems of kinship terms from different parts of China. 
In dialect, those of Wu Chiang, Shanghai, Kai Hsien Kung (all three in 
Kiangsu Province), and Hang Chow (Chekiang) are similar. Those of Lan Chow 
(Kansu), Tung Chow (Hopei), and Mu Er Shan Li (Liaoning, Manchuria) are 
similar. The dialects of Canton (Kwangtung), West Town (Yunnan), and 
Quemoy (Fukien) are different from each other as well as from all the rest.* 
But the patterns underlying all these systems of kinship terminology are, seen 
after application of this technique, remarkably simiiar. First, all systems uni- 
formly stress the principles of generation and sex. That is to say, individuals 
on different generation levels and of opposite sexes are called by different 
terms. Secondly, the majority of these systems give importance to the principle 
of lineage (center column tends {to be different from other columns). Excep- 
tions to this rule are exceedingly rare in the case of men “born in ego’s clan.” 
Thirdly, the majority of these systems emphasize the principle of age (left 
hand column tends to be different from right hand column, or vice versa). 
The distinction is less clear in the case of women “born in ego’s clan” or 
“married to ego’s clan” than in the case of men “born in ego’s clan,” except 
in ego’s and in the first ascending generations. A fourth point is not entirely 
clear from the materials reproduced in this article. That is, in all systems 
members on the patrilineal side are given more distinctive representation than 
those on the matrilineal] side. 

Thus a remarkable unity which underlies the diversified systems is revealed 
easily after application of this technique. Had some of the earlier writers on 
Chinese kinship employed this technique they would have been concerned 
much less with the diversity of traits in the local systems than with their 
fundamental unity in pattern.® 


8 Data for Wu Chiang, Shanghai, Kai Hsien Kung, Hang Chow, Lan Chow, Tung Chow, and 
Quemoy are based upon Fei, 1936 and 1939. Data for Mu Er Shan Li, Canton, and West Town 
are from my own investigations. 

® However, according to the materials reproduced here, certain local peculiarities do occur 
among the various systems. In the first ascending generation for men and women born in ego’s 
clan, Hang Chow and Lan Chow are different from the rest. In the second ascending generation, 
Hang Chow and Tung Chow are different from the rest. For women married to ego’s clan, differ- 
ences are particularly noticeable in the second ascending generation (Wu Chiang, Hang Chow, 
Tung Chow and Lan Chow are different from the rest). Here the lineage principle is ignored. How 
do we explain these differences? The answer is found in terms of reference. For a discussion on the 
relative importance of terms of address and of reference see: Hsu, 1942. It suffices here to observe 
that when we examine the terms of references from some of these areas, most of the local peculi- 
arities in pattern disappear and the basic similarity between the spoken systems as a whole and 
the written terms is obvious. 
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The same technique can be applied to the study of systems of kinship 
terminology all over the world. It will not be merely a matter of time-saving 
in connection with the analysis of any one system. It will enable the field 
worker as well as the theoretician to ascertain in a few moments where a par- 
ticular system of terminology stands in relation to all others. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF LONG BLADES IN NEOLITHIC TIMES 
By ALFRED S. BARNES 


HE term “‘blade”’ is used to include long narrow knife blades of obsidian, 

chert or flint, and also leaf-shaped blades the surfaces of which are some- 
times flaked all over. The long slender knife blades and the beautifully “fluted” 
cores of obsidian produced by the natives of Mexico are said to have been 
produced by pressure. Two early accounts of the process have come down to 
us. The first, by a Franciscan monk, Juan de Torquemada, is in Spanish and 
was first published in Sevilla in 1615.1 The second, by Hernandez, is in Latin 
and was first published in Rome in 1651.? 

Torquemada’s account of the methods employed by the Aztecs in making 
their obsidian knives is quoted by W. H. Holmes.* The essential features are as 
follows: The operator squats on the ground, holding the obsidian core between 
his feet. He is furnished with a flaking staff about two inches in diameter and 
“three cubits” in length (the Spanish Royal cubit is about 23 inches). The 
lower end of the staff is armed with a short length of hardwood which rests 
upon the core, and the upper end is pressed against the chest of the operator 
who lunges forward with his chest and so detaches a blade from the core. These 
accounts were accepted without question until 1932 when M. Leon Coutier,* 
the French expert on the flaking of flint, determined to put the matter to the 
test of experiment. He found that the staff was too long to be of use when 
sitting on the ground. Hernandez’ account agrees in the main with that of 
Torquemada but it contains an additional item of value. He states that before 
being flaked the core was vigorously rubbed with a semi-precious stone of 
greater hardness. This he thought was for the purpose of removing the sharp 
spurs and asperities on the core as it came from the quarry. This was no doubt 
true, but Coutier found that the glassy surface of the striking-platform of the 
core required to be rubbed with an abrasive if the rounded end of the wooden 
punch was to be prevented from slipping. With an abraded platform, a punch 
of boxwood and a mallet, Coutier was able to produce long blades of obsidian 
comparable with those produced by the ancient Mexicans. It is to be noted, 
however, that the method of making long blades by pressure remained obscure. 

It is due to an American investigator in 1885 that we get a clear picture of 
the technique used by the American Indians for making long blades of obsidian 
and chert. The account is from the observations of Catlin reported by Sellers.* 
The description of the flaking staff used is as follows: “The tool used is a shaft 
or stick of between two and three inches in diameter, varying in length from 
thirty inches to four feet according to the manner of using them. These shafts 
were pointed with bone or buck-horn inserted in the working end bound with 


1 Torquemada, 1615, Lib. XVII, Cap. 1. 2 Hernandez, 1790. 
3 Holmes, 1919, p. 323. 4 Cabrol et Coutier, 1932. 5 Sellers, 1885. 
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sinews or raw hide thongs to prevent splitting. For some kinds of work the 
bone or horn tips were scraped to a rather blunt point, others had a slightly 
rounded end of about one half inch in diameter.” 

The cores were partly embedded in hard earth and held by the feet of the 
operator either sitting on the ground or standing erect, the short or the long 
flaking staff being used to suit these positions. In some cases the core was 
secured between two strips of wood bound together, on which the operator 
stood. The staff was grasped with both hands, a cross-piece on the upper end 
resting against the chest of the operator while the lower end armed with bone 
or horn rested on the core in a slight indentation previously prepared to give 
the proper angle and to prevent slipping. The blade was detached by “‘impul- 
sive pressure” as the operator thrust forward his weight on the cross-piece. 

The work was systematically divided among the members of the tribe; 
some specialized in the quarrying and selection of the material while others 
prepared the block for the flaker. This was done when the blocks of chert were 
nearly quadrangular by striking off the corner where the flaking was to com- 
mence with a hard pebble and knocking off of the upper edge a small flake or 
facette to make a seat for the punch. Sometimes these flake scars were carried 
entirely across the upper front edge of the block. 

Sellers proceeds to describe a special form of staff that was used to detach 
blades which failed to come off by impulsive pressure. This staff was used when 
direct percussion was required in addition to impulsive pressure. The staff 
was formed from a young hardwood sapling from which two side branches 
grew out, one close to the lower end and the other higher up on the opposite 
side. These branches were cut off, leaving short pieces to form “crotches” on 
the main stem. To the upper crotch a heavy stone was securely attached. The 
staff was grasped in the manner already described. The operator would throw 
his weight on the staff in successive thrusts and, if the blade did not fly off, a 
man standing opposite would simultaneously with the thrust give a sharp blow 
with a heavy club downwards into the lower crotch. A single blow rarely failed 
to throw off a blade ten or twelve inches in length. The tooth of a walrus was 
highly prized for the tip of the flaking staff. 

It is evident that the methods described by Catline are very different from 
the abrasion described by Hernandez and successfully used by Coutier. It will 
be well, therefore, to examine the platforms of the ancient Mexican cores to see 
what traces they bear of the technique employed for detaching the blades. 
These platforms are shown in Plate I and make it clear that no less than four 
methods of preparation of the platforms were used: 


I The platform was rubbed with an abrasive to produce a series of scratches close 
to the edge of the platform and so prevent the slipping of the flaking tool. 
Plate I, 1. 
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II Obsidian has a thin cortex with a fine grain which is not slippery, and cortical 
platforms were extensively used. Plate I, 2. 


III Small flakes or “facettes” were removed from the platform to form a seat for 
the flaking tool. Plate I, 3 (Melos). 


IV Where the material was not glassy a simple flat platform was used, and when 
the platform was small, a narrow flake-scar was made which was “dished” or 
slightly turned up at the edges owing to its conchoidal character. Plate I, 4. 


Prater. I. Preparation of Platforms. 1. Abraded platform: Obsidian, Mexico. 2. Cortical platform: Obsidian, Mexico. 
3. Facetted platform: Obsidian (Melos, Mediterranean). 4. Simple “‘dished”’ platform: Chert. 5. Combined abrasion and 
facetting on platform: Obsidian, Mexico. 6. Combined cortex and facetting: Obsidian, Mexico. Preparation of Artificial 
Ridges. 7. Adjacent scars form ridges between them. 8. Artificial ridge formed for first blade, Solutrean core, Flint 
(Dordogne, France).9. Formation of ridges on Acheulian core (Somme, France). Length 64 inches. 10. Blade with trun- 
cated scars on one side (Mexico). 11. Limitation of width of blade 


Sometimes combinations of these methods were used in the form of (a) ab- 
rasion and facetting (Plate I, 5), and (b) cortex and facetting (Plate I, 6). 

In a report to the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford (England), in 1942, Sir 
Francis Knowles pointed out the existence of cortical platforms and the fact 
that certain “fluted cores’ had their platforms roughly flaked to afford a grip 
for the flaking tool. These included obsidian cores from Crete, Melos and 
Mexico, jasper cores from Flint Ridge, Ohio, and chert cores from Denmark, 
India, and Cape Flats, South Africa. 
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The production of long straight blades demands a good deal more than the 
preparation of the striking platform of the core, for the width of the blade must 
be limited and the parallelism of its sides must be ensured. 

The limitation of width may be illustrated by the following example. If 
we take a cube of butter and place a knife half an inch back from and parallel 
to one of the edges and cut vertically downwards we shall get a slice of butter 
as wide as the face of the cube. Now, if we place the knife across one of the 
corners and cut vertically down we shall get a narrow triangular prism of 
butter the edges of which are parallel to the midrib formed by the vertical edge 
of the cube. We see from this that the width of the piece cut off is governed by 
the disposition of the material in its vicinity. The quadrangular blocks of chert 
selected for cores by the Indians described by Catlin possess at the corners 
long straight natural ridges which form the midrib of the first blade to be 
struck off from the core. The scar left on the core by the removal of the blade is 
concave and slightly turned up on its long edges. When scars are adjacent the 
upturned edges form ridges which separate the concavities (Plate I, 7). 

The force for detaching a blade is applied a little way behind one of these 
ridges and as the resultant crack or fissure is concave towards the flaking face 
of the core, its width is limited by the concavities of the two flake scars con- 
cerned as shown in plan (Plate I, 11); thus the two edges of the blade detached 
are kept parallel to its midrib. 

Where a natural ridge is not present on a core, as in a nodule of oval cross- 
section, a ridge must be made artificially. This is done by striking a series of 
short flakes from the narrow part of the oval in alternate directions as shown in 
Plate I, 8, which depicts a Solutrean core (Dordogne, France). A simliar tech- 
nique is shown in the two views of an Acheulean core (Somme, France) 
(Plate I, 9). The first blade struck will carry truncated scars on each side of 
the midrib. Subsequent blades will bear truncated scars on one side of the ridge 
only (Plate I, 10, Mountain of the Knives, Mexico) and when all the short 
ridge-forming scars have been cleared off, all further blades struck will be free 
from truncated scars on the sides. To obtain wider blades, two or more ridges 
are included on the blade and the force is applied at a point rather further 
back from the edge of the core. 

In 1874, workmen at the village of Volgu (Saéne-et-Loire, France) dis- 
covered a “‘cache” of seventeen flint blades of unsurpassed size and character 
of workmanship. They are of Solutrean (Upper Palaeolithic) age and are 
exquisitely flaked all over both surfaces. The largest is 13.7 inches long, 3.4 
inches wide and only 0.3 inch thick. 

It was many thousands of years later, in the Neolithic period, that a tech- 
nique was devised for obtaining long blades from the side of an ovoid core. In 
essence it is an extension of the Solutrean method, and it was developed at 
Pressigny-le-Grand (Indre-et-Loire, France). First, the back of the core was 
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prepared by striking two straight rows of short flakes,-one on each margin of 
the core as indicated in part in Plate II, 1. The scars of these flakes in turn 
served as platforms from which to strike two series of short flakes across the 
face of the core which meet on the center line of the piece, thus forming a cen- 
tral ridge for the first blade (Plate II, 2). The edge of a scar forms the ridge 
for further blades (Plate IT, 3). 

A large and deep facette was struck on the edge of the platform of the core 
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PrateE II. The Technique of Grand Pressigny (France). 1. Preparation of multiple platforms on the back of a core. 
2. Formation of central ridge. Length of core 10 inches. 3. The edges of scars form the ridges for further blades. 4. A fresh 
facette is made on the platform for each new blade. 5. Folsom point. Length 23 inches (Illinois). 6. Folsom point. Length 
22 inches (Ohio). 7. Cross-sections of Folsom points. 


to serve as a seat for a punch for each blade detached (Plate II, 4). The Pres- 
signy blades were celebrated and were traded all over Europe. 

The Pressigny technique is followed in the making of Folsom Points (Plate 
II, 5, 6, 7), where the “ridge” of the point plays its part in the removal of the 
flake along the long axis of the implements. The fact that a single flake is re- 
moved from each face of the implement points to the removal being made as an 
aid to hafting. In rare cases more than one flake has been removed from the 
same face, but the shape and small size of the “‘point”’ proclaim it an implement 
and not a core. 
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The technique of blade production by means of a punch, from cores with 
plain or facetted platforms is widespread. To the names of localities where it 
has already been recognized may be added that of Australia where over a con- 
siderable area of the country microlithic blade industries have been found. 

So far as America is concerned, the long-blade industries are well known, 
and there is some evidence of microlithic-blade industries. Frank H. H. Roberts, 
Jr.,° writing on “The New World Palae-Indian,” states that: “It may be said 
that there are examples suggestive of late Palaeolithic tools, a few Mesolithic 
forms and numerous early Neolithic types.’”” W. H. Holmes,’ writing of Flint 
Ridge, Ohio, states: ‘“The presence of large numbers of cores or nuclei indi- 
cates that a product of much importance consisted of minute flake blades, 
which probably serve as knives.” 

Further research in sandy areas near the seacoast and inland may reveal 
“Mesolithic” industries either with or without geometrical microliths. 

In Europe the microlithic industries are present in Upper Palaeolithic times 
and continued through the Mesolithic and into Neolithic times. No doubt 
there must be a considerable time-lag between American artifacts and their 
counterparts in the Old World. 

The author desires to express his indebtedness for material and for facilities 
for research to the Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, to Mr. A. D. 
Lacaille of the Prehistoric Department of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, London, and to Sir Francis Knowles for valued aid and advice. 


FARNBOROUGH, 
KENT 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Navaho. CLypE KLUCKHOHN and DororHEA LEIGHTON. (xx, 257 pp., 17 pls, 12 
text figs., $4.50. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946.) 


The literature on the Navahos, our largest Indian tribe (about 55,000), is extensive. 
The bibliography of eighty-four pages published by Kluckhohn and Spencer in 1940 
is ample documentation for this statement and there have been numerous contributions 
since then. There has been, however, no recent attempt to summarize all this scattered 
and varied information by authors who themselves have a thorough and first-hand 
knowledge of Navaho culture; in short, there has been no useful and authoritative gen- 
eral ethnography of the Navaho. Of only two extensive general accounts which have 
appeared since the publication of the ethnologic dictionary of the Franciscan Fathers 
nearly forty years ago, one was written by ethnologically untrained authors and 
therefore is frequently misleading (Coolidge and Coolidge), and the other is little more 
than a compilation from the literature and contains a number of inaccuracies (Luoma- 
la). The appearance of The Navaho therefore fulfills a long-standing need. Although 
the avowed purpose of the book is to supply background information for administrators 
and teachers who will work among ‘The People” (as the Navahos call themselves), 
and the authors say that ‘“The ethnographer will find many gaps” (p. xix), these gaps 
are inconsequential in the face of this simple, straightforward, and well-rounded account 
of the history, life and livelihood, extra- and intratribal relationships, religion, and 
language of the Navahos. 

A somewhat detailed review of the content of The Navaho will be published soon in 
The Scientific Monthly, and since that periodical is readily accessible, only a few things 
that impressed me particularly will be taken up here. The Introduction should not be 
overlooked, for, besides establishing the thesis that “the Navahos have become the 
nation’s foremost Indian problem,” it presents in a few concise and meaty statements 
the core of what is occupying the attention of many anthropologists today, that is,the 
world-wide application of anthropological knowledge and techniques in dealing not 
only with minority peoples but also with our political peers. The problem shared by 
The People and the Indian Service of making a living in an over-populated and un- 
productive terrain has led to the utilization of enormous sums of money and the re- 
sources of many disciplines by the government. This program, although it has been the 
most enlightened and sympathetic ever applied in Indian affairs, has not been entirely 
successful, largely because of “lack of understanding of certain human factors,”’ and 
the lessons learned from the failures should be of practical value anywhere, in Asia, in 
Europe, in the South Pacific, as well as in the Southwestern United States. 

Salient points in the history of The People which are discussed are the highly 
composite nature of Navaho culture even before historical times, the importance of 
Pueblo contributions to it, the myth of Navaho “nomadism” and the actual agricul- 
tural basis of Navaho economy, livestock as a basis for transition to a capitalistic econ- 
omy, the effect of the captivity of 1863-1868, and the former vacillating and often vi- 
cious governmental policy. The section on “land and livelihood” is especially useful 
because of the concrete data on which it was based, many of which are given in terms of 
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facts and figures. This concreteness is also carried over into the chapters on the rela- 
tions of The People to each other and to the world about them, and is further docu- 
mented by the excellent photographs selected so as to show not only what Navahos 
look like, but what they do and how they do it. A section which fails us somewhat in 
this respect, however, is that on “dealing with kinfolk” (p. 58), a subject on which too 
little has been published in view of its great importance (“The importance of his rela- 
tives to the Navaho can scarcely be exaggerated,” p. 54). My attention was called to 
this when a student asked me some pointed questions as to exactly who jokes politely, 
roughly, or not at all, with whom, and I failed to find the answers in this section. Such 
concrete questions are likely to be asked by the interested laity, and we hope that more 
material on the subject will be included in a forthcoming book by the same authors 
(see footnote, p. 74). The recognition and explanations of a social grouping not hitherto 
dwelt upon in works on the Navaho, the “outfit” (p. 62), is especially interesting. 
The section on Christian missionary activities among the Navaho is admirably frank 
and is perhaps the first accurate statement of the over-all situation which has appeared 
in print. It is also made more effective by poignant quotations from Navaho informants. 
The valuable concreteness mentioned above is especially evident in the sections on edu- 
cation, medical services and health, and tribal courts. 

The three chapters ori the supernatural and its meaning for the individual and for 
the group achieve a remarkably readable and understandable simplification of an ex- 
ceedingly complex subject. So much has been written about the spectacular Navaho 
ceremonials that the warning that “they are quantitatively but a small part of the ritual 
life of The People”’ (p. 141) is most appropriate. The discussions of the great Navaho 
arts of oral literature, dry-painting, music, dance, and drama relate them to their 
proper context in Navaho ceremonialism. The positive and negative functions of myth 
and ritual, belief and behavior, in the psychological and social life of The People is a 
subject which has been especially developed by Dr. Kluckhohn in his recent writings, 
and his masterly summary in this book might serve as a model for presenting the results 
of excursions into anthropological depth-psychology. 

The realization that to “get inside” another people’s mind, to see the world as they 
see it, even to understand them at all, requires some knowledge of their language was 
brilliantly launched by various works of the late Edward Sapir and some of his students. 
Too few linguistically trained anthropologists have carried on where he and B. L. 
Whorf left off. The authors of The Navaho say truly that “there are as many different 
worlds upon the earth as there are languages,”’ and have given us a chapter on “the 
tongue of The People” which we hope will be an inspiration to future ethnographers, for 
including a similar chapter in any general ethnology should become a routine pro- 
cedure. I feel that the tremendous task which was attempted in this chapter might 
have been helped out by more concrete examples of how language determines the 
mental processes of a Navaho, like that given on page 182 for instance. 

The final section on the Navahos’ basic assumptions, stated and unstated, as to 
what constitutes the good life goes far toward fulfilling the central aim expressed in 
the Introduction, namely, supplying a background which will enable us to ease the 
way of The People through the present transitional stage when their traditional value 
systems are attacked by our competing premises of thought. That the Navahos’ re- 
sistance to the soil-erosion program is partly tempered by the unstated assumption 
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that one may not even hope to master nature is one of a number of concrete examples 
which demonstrate that a way of life is a structure “which is felt, not thought, to be 
appropriate.” The section called “seeing things the Navaho way” (p. 232) contains 
other telling illustrations, and forms a fitting consummation of the authors’ statement 
of purpose. 

The only error of fact which I could find in the book, i.e., the reversal of the ha- 
bitual sitting-places of the sexes in the hogan (p. 46), is so magnificent a mistake that 
anyone familiar with the field will recognize it at once as in the category of typographi- 
cal errors. This sitting habit is one of the first things learned by even casual visitors 
in a hogan. I mention it only because it might be seized upon by other reviewers, and 
lest I be accused of favoritism, having been rather critical of detail in other reviews. 

LELAND C. WyMAN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


Hail Chant and Water Chant. Recorded by Mary C. WHEELWRIGHT. (237 pp., 24 plates; 
$20.00. Navajo Religion Series, Volume II, Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1946.) 


No detailed information concerning the Navaho Water Chant and no reproductions 
of sand-paintings of either the Hail or Water Chants have hitherto been published. 
Since both chants are now obsolescent! specialists should welcome this book. It con- 
tains the myth of the Hail Chant (43 pp.), a brief account of a performance of it (7 pp.), 
two versions of the myth of the Water Chant (36 and 10 pp.), an account of a per- 
formance of it (7 pp.), a chapter by Phyllis Ackerman relating Navaho religion to the 
“polaric cult” of Asia (39 pp.), five colored plates of prayer-sticks and other appur- 
tenances of the chants, fifteen colored reproductions of sand-paintings of the Hail 
Chant and four of the Water Chant with explanatory notes, a reprint of the introduc- 
tory outline of Navaho ceremonial practice from Volume I of the author’s Navajo 
Religion Series (15 pp.), and a glossary of Navaho terms (7 pp.). 

Fortunately we have a Navaho text and translation of The Story of the Navajo 
Hail Chant recorded by Gladys A. Reichard (hereinafter referred to as R*) for com- 
parison with this version (hereinafter referred to as W). Although the general outlines 
of the plot are the same in the two versions, besides those differences dependent on R 
being a fuller version than W (it is almost twice as long) there are innumerable differ- 
ences in detail in parallel passages which could best be illustrated by quoting them. In 
lieu of this, however, a few typical examples follow. In W, Rainboy’s family tells him to 
leave home (p. 3); in R, the people plan to whip him and imprison him but he escapes, 
aided by Bat Woman (p. 3). In W, Black God threw a burning star on the floor to 
frighten White Thunder (p. 12); in R he threw down his fire-drill (p. 41). In W, White 
Thunder was in charge of the ceremonial, in R both Winter Thunder and Dark 
Thunder (p. 51). In W, four winds were dispatched as meal-sprinklers (p. 25); in R, 
Boy-radiating-white-streaks and He-who-just-lies (p. 89). In the description of the 


1 The author says that the Hail Chant is now obsolete (p. 3), but see C. Kluckhohn, review 
of Reichard, “The Story of the Navajo Hail Chant.” American Anthropologist, 1947, Vol. 49, pp. 
95-97. 

2 Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 1944. 
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ceremonial in W no bath ceremony is mentioned, whereas in R it occupies nearly three 
pages. Likewise the ceremonial feast and all-night singing of the fourth night and the 
frightening procedure and basket drumming of the fifth night are omitted in W. The 
number of acts performed in the dark circle of branches were about the same in W and 
R, but their nature, order, and the participants were quite different. Moreover there 
are minor differences throughout the ceremonial, in the numbers of unravelers, offer- 
ings, etc., and in the participants in various acts and procedures. In the final episodes 
the geography quiz of R is omitted in W, Rainboy’s sister accompanies him on his 
trip beyond the sky, and there are numerous other differences. 

Although there is need for further studies of the consistency manifested by one in- 
formant in different narrations of the same tale, and of the extent to which the use of 
different interpreters or the idiosyncrasies of different recorders may influence the re- 
cordings, a few studies have led us to expect quite remarkable stability in Southern 
Athabaskan ceremonial materials from the same source.’ Opler calls attention to con- 
sistent renditions of a myth obtained from one Chiricahua informant by two different 
field workers,‘ and Reichard mentions the amazing similarity of two versions of a myth 
from a singer and his pupil,® The nature of the variations in W and R, however, is like 
that expected from different informants.’ Although Miss Wheelwright does not say 
directly that Lefthanded dictated the myth we are led to believe that he did. She says 
he was “the last priest of the ceremony,”’ and that ““The last ceremony was given by 
him at Newcomb, N. Mex., so that I could record it” (p. 3). Dr. Reichard recorded 
the text of R from Lefthanded’s dictation. Now a text and translation represent what 
the informant said, assuming the competency of the recorder and translator, and we 
need not question Dr. Reichard’s competency in these regards. Version R, then, may 
be taken as fairly representing the words of Lefthanded. It is difficult to believe that 
so eminent a singer would present two such different versions of the myth of one of his 
specialty chants. Assuming that Miss Wheelwright made a faithful record of what she 
was told and published it as recorded, we are left with the conclusion that the varia- 
tions of version W are due to an idiosyncratic interpretation. It is a pity, therefore, 
that the name and nature of the interpreter were not given. There are hints that he 
may have been influenced by our culture, e.g., ‘““As they looked back from the height 
to the place from which they had started, they saw the earth as a ball spinning beneath 
them” (p. 38), whereas in R: “Below he saw the earth (looking) small and round” 
(p. 143). In my review of the ““Navajo Creation Myth” recorded from Lefthanded by 
Miss Wheelwright I suggested that elements of Christian belief had colored certain 
passages, and Reichard discussed this at length.” If Miss Wheelwright used the same 
interpreter on that occasion it is possible that he, rather than the narrator, was re- 


3 See Leland C. Wyman and Flora L. Bailey, “Idea and Action Patterns in Navaho Flint- 
way,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 1945, Vol. 1, pp. 356-377. 

* Morris E. Opler, “Three Types of Variation and Their Relation to Culture Change” (in: 
Language, Culture, and Personality, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941), p. 146, footnote 2. 

5 Gladys A. Reichard, “Individualism and Mythological Style” (Journal of American Folklore, 
Vol. 57, pp. 16-25, 1944), p. 17. 

® See Opler, op. cit. 

7 Journal of American Folklore, 1943, Vol. 56, pp. 147-150; Reichard, J.A.F.L., 1944, op. cit., 
p. 20. 
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sponsible for such interpolations.* I could detect no hints of Christian influence in the 
myth recorded by Dr. Reichard. 

There is another matter of more theoretical importance to folklorists, however, and 
that is the question of be’gochidi (““Begochiddy’’), the hermaphrodite deity of game 
animals. He was represented as a supreme deity in the “Creation Myth” recorded by 
Miss Wheelwright. Following a suggestion made earlier by Dr. W. W. Hill, I proposed 
that this might be a rationalization on the part of Lefthanded arising from his status 
as a transvestite, and Reichard attributed it to Christian influence.* I was amazed, 
therefore, when be’gochidi did not appear in like prominence in the text of the Hail 
Chant recorded by Dr. Reichard. His name appeared only twelve times in the seventy- 
five pages, and in ten of these he was merely mentioned as among those present, his 
prayer-stick was made or his song sung, or the like. The only episode in which he was 
given any prominence was that which connected him with stinging insects and the 
origin of sores (p. 47; p. 11, he was in charge of insects), surely not the attributes of a 
supreme deity! In the forty-three pages of version W, however, his name appears 
thirty times, and in only five of these is he mentioned as casually as he was in R. 
“Begochiddy” told the Thunders and Winds to restore Rainboy (p. 5); he declared war 
on White Thunder, directed the preparations, called the council of war, stopped the 
fighting, and restored the injured and dead (pp. 6, 7; in R, Dark Thunder was the 
leader); he called and directed the peace council (p. 8; in R, Changing Woman and 
her sons) ; he helped to turn the dark circle of branches into stone (p. 33; in R, Winter 
Thunder); he directed Rainboy to teach the ceremonial to his brother (p. 40). In short 
he assumes numerous roles played by others in R, and it is even stated that his name 
means “The Great God’”’ (p. 120; the name means literally One-who-grabs breasts)! 
This discrepancy between W and R indicates that it may have been unjust to attribute 
the cult of ‘““Begochiddy” entirely to Lefthanded. Reichard suggested that the theme 
of the Hail Chant furnished less temptation for rationalization than does the emer- 
gence myth,”° but with this new evidence at hand (comparison of versions W and R) 
we might infer that Lefthanded was no more responsible for magnifying be’ gochidi 
in the ‘Creation Myth”’ than he seems to have been in the present instance." 

The account of the procedure in a Hail Chant sung by Lefthanded is regrettably 
brief. Most of it is taken up by descriptions of the reed and prayer-stick offerings and 
the sand-paintings. The number and nature of the offerings given in the myth, in this 
description, and in the plates (pp. 155, 157), and also in R, differ for the first three 
days (no two accounts are the same), but agree for the last day when two reed offerings 
for the Sun and the Moon were made. The grouping of the illustrations is such that it 


8 Dr. Reichard (J.A.F.L., 1944, op. cit., p. 20) says it was Mr. Arthur Newcomb, a white 
trader! 

® Reichard, J.A.F.L., 1944, op. cit., pp. 21, 24. There are, however, hints in the older litera- 
ture that be’gochidi may have been considered more important in some areas than he seems to be 
today; see Wyman, 1943, op. cit., p. 148. 

0 Reichard, J.A.F.L., 1944, op. cit., p. 25. 

1 There are, of course, three possibilities in both instances. Lefthanded may have restructured 
the story according to his interests and personality, perhaps also influenced by his contacts with 
our culture; he may have known and been relating an archaic version in which be’gochidi was 
more prominent; or his narrative may have suffered through mistranslation. 
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is difficult to correlate them with the notes and to distinguish reeds and prayer-sticks, 
which is unfortunate because few colored pictures of Navaho offerings have been pub- 
lished. 

Inasmuch as there are no published native texts of the myth of the Water Chant we 
do not know how faithfully the two translations approach Navaho originals. They 
have a more “Navaho flavor” than the myth of the Hai] Chant, but since the names of 
the interpreters are not given there is no way of telling whether this is because Left- 
handed’s personality did not intrude or because the interpretation was better (I suspect 
the latter). Of interest is the inclusion of the floating-log episode characteristic of 
Plumeway and Nightway, and Miss Wheelwright discusses possible relationships with 
these chants. Most of the other important episodes (the travels of the hero with his 
mother, the abduction of the two non-sunlight-struck Pueblo girls through bird and 
butterfly disguises, the contest with White Butterfly) may be found in the myth of 
Prostitutionway (which, following a suggestion by Dr. Reichard, might better be called 
Excessway).” It is likely that they also appear in the Mothway myth, but I have not 
seen Father Berard’s manuscript of this legend. Excessway (“Ahjilthli Hatral’’) is 
mentioned in version I (p. 89). 

In the brief description of procedure in a performance of Waterway, unusual features 
are impersonations of Rainboy and Raingirl, the preparation and use of an elaborate 
wand or arrow and a special tiny basket, the use of a “horn.” three setting-out cere- 
monies without sand-paintings following, the bath ceremony on the second day, and un- 
usual numbers of performances of certain ceremonies (three instead of four), although 
this may be apparent only because of incomplete description. 

Dr. Phyllis Ackerman’s chapter on sources is entirely too dogmatic to please most 
Americanists. There should be no essential objection to pointing out parallels in 
Amerindian myths and rituals and in those of the Old World, nor to attempts to re- 
construct an ur-mythos for Asia and America. Statements, however, such as “Amerin- 
dian religions in general and the Navajo religion in particular are phases of the great 
polaric cult which originated in West Asia (probably in the highlands of eastern Asia 
Minor and northwest Iran) in the fourth millennium B.c.” (p. 111), irritate rather than 
convince conservative readers. It is my understanding, moreover, that some of Dr. 
Ackerman’s ideas concerning the primacy and place of origin of the polaric cult are 
acceptable to only a minority among specialists in Asiatic religions. It should also be 
borne in mind that this analysis is based on what may be a decidedly deviant version 
of a Navaho myth (v.s.). 

It is useless to enter into a detailed controversy with Miss Wheelwright concerning 
orthography, but since she states that she is not sympathetic with phonemic recording, 
that Navahos “‘will never bother to learn another alphabet,” and implies that accepted 
orthographies are “for students only” (p. 220), it might be pointed out that there is an 
accepted method of recording Navaho which employs only the apostrophe, the acute 
accent, the nasal hook, and the barred / besides ordinary English letters.“ This method 


2 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Navaho Witchcraft.” Peabody Museum of Harvard University, Papers, 
1944, Vol. 22, pp. 96-108. 

13 Robert W. Young and William Morgan, The Navaho Language (Phoenix, Arizona, 1943), 
pp. i-vi. 
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has been used successfully by numerous people, including many Navahos, none 

trained in linguistics, or “‘students”’ (in the sense of specialists). One could sympathize 

with Miss Wheelwright’s wish to approximate the sounds of Navaho in our letters 

if she would only do so, but her “approximations” result in such gaucheries as ‘‘Whusit- 

tahe” (p. 57) for hosh sedahi (sitting cactus) and “‘Wuzzy-Kitty” (p. 8) for hésik’idi 

(horn-worm)! It is no disgrace to admit ineptitude in recording so difficult a language 

as Navaho, and there are numerous specialists who are glad to assist those of us who have 

trouble in putting our Navaho word lists into understandable form. Moreover, many 
terms used by Miss Wheelwright have already been published in correct form. A more 
or less accurate approximation in English letters is no more bothersome to the lay reader 
than another. The use throughout the myths of “approximations” instead of suitable 
English renderings constitutes a mental stumbling block which interferes with easy 
reading both by the specialist and by the lay reader. There is no reason why the 
hero’s name in English, Rainboy, should not be used instead of “Niltsa-eshki,’’ Chang- 
ing Woman instead of “Estsan-ah-tlehay,”’ Black God instead of ‘““Hashjeshjin”; and 
surely “Aralth-dithklith” for Dark Rattle and “‘Aralth-de-iknee”’ for Lightning Rattle 
(pp. 39, 40) appear to be a parade of esoteric knowledge. A single appearance of the 
native term in the text and again in the glossary would seem sufficient. 

In the twenty-four plates of prayer-sticks, sand-paintings, etc., the colors are re- 
markably close to actual native paint and sand colors, but the registration in the print- 
ing process leaves much to be desired. In a number of places, e.g., the figure of the body 
painting (p. 157), it is difficult to ascertain just what the original was like. One of the 
most serious omissions im the book is the failure to state the name of the artist who re- 
corded the sand-paintings. For reasons similar to those for giving the name of an inter- 
preter, students of sand-paintings need to know the identity of the recorder. Since most 
of the paintings seem identical with examples in the Bush Collection at Columbia 
University, it is probable that the original recorder was Mrs. Franc J. Newcomb, who 
is known to have made many of the paintings in Miss Wheelwright’s collection. On 
pages 155 and 162 different versions of the small sand-painting for the sweat and emetic 
ceremony of Hailway are given without explanation of the use of the first, which is 
remarkable for its double guardian, snake and rainbow. Unusual features of the paint- 
ings are the elaborate setting-out mound sand-painting of Hailway (p. 165), portrayal 
of four species of cactus (p. 177), two suns and two moons in one center (p. 179), 
yellow pollen center lines of rainbows (pp. 183, 185), yellow and white face painting 
(pp. 183, 187), hailstones on clouds (p. 193), and unusual forms of dragonflies and 
Big Fly in Waterway paintings (pp. 194, 195). It would be of interest to know the 
Navaho term for the checkered guardian (pp. 181, 187, 189, 191), which is variously 
referred to as ‘“‘water rope or checkered rainbow,” “water rope of all colors,” “rope of 
braided rain,” “all-colored mist,” and “‘rainbow rope.”’ The Rain People (pp. 181, 185, 
189, 195, 197) are remarkable for their long “rain hair” necessitating the placing of 
both arms on the other side of the body, the feathered lightnings or rainbows guarding 
their heads, and the elaborate headdresses of the female figures in the Waterway 
paintings. 


LELAND C. WyMAN 
BostON UNIVERSITY 
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Camp, Clan, and Kin among the Cow Creek Seminole of Florida, ALEXANDER SPOEHR. 
(Field Museum of Natural History Anthropological Series, Vol. 33, No. 1, pp. 
1-21. Chicago, 1941.) 

Kinship System of the Seminole. ALEXANDER SPOERR. (Ibid., No. 2, pp. 31-113. Chicago, 
1942.) 

The Florida Seminole Camp. ALEXANDER SPOEHR. (Jbid., No. 3, pp. 117-150. Chicago, 
1944.) 

Changing Kinship Systems. ALEXANDER SPOERR. (Ibid., No. 4, pp. 153-235. Chicago, 
1947.) 


The four papers in this volume make a major contribution to the understanding of 
social organization in the Southeast. They grow out of ten months of field work in 1938 
and 1939 among the Seminole of Florida and the Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw, and 
Seminole of Oklahoma. Eggan, through a happy integration of functional with historical 
methods, had arrived at the conclusion that kinship terminology of pure Crow type 
formerly prevailed widely in the Southeast. Spoehr’s research was designed to put this 
hypothesis to the test, and it provides complete corroboration thereof. It accomplishes, 
however, a great deal more. 

The first paper presents a full and clear picture of the social organization of the 
Creek-speaking Cow Creek Seminole of the Brighton Reservation in south central 
Florida, who are characterized by matrilocal residence, matrilineal extended families 
or “camps,” exogamous matrilineal sibs aggregated into phratries, and a kinship sys- 
tem of pure Crow type, in which the descendants of the father’s sisters through females 
are classed as “little fathers” and “‘grandmothers.” The third paper gives further data 
on the extended family organization of the same group. The second paper describes the 
organization of the Creek-speaking Seminole of Oklahoma, and by comparing it with 
that of the Cow Creek group in Florida seeks to reconstruct the aboriginal social 
structure of the Seminole. The Hitchiti-speaking Mikasuki branch of the Seminole are 
not included. 

Despite their relatively greater degree of acculturation, the Oklahoma Seminole 
preserve traces of several features of the earlier social system that have been lost in 
Florida, notably town organization with its division of sibs into “white” and “red” 
moieties, prohibition of marriage into the father’s sib and a formalized respect relation- 
ship toward its members, sororate and levirate marriage, and dual terms for parent-in- 
law and for paternal uncle. In Oklahoma, however, matrilocal residence has practically 
vanished, the extended family has given way to the elementary or nuclear family, and 
Crow terminology has undergone various modifications. The Oklahoma evidence dem- 
onstrates the dominant influence of sib organization on the earlier kinship system. 
One set of terms was consistently applied throughout Ego’s sib, another throughout 
the father’s sib, a third to members of the father’s father’s and mother’s father’s sibs, 
a fourth to children of men of the father’s sib, and a fifth to children of Ego’s male sib- 
mates. Generation was consistently ignored except in Ego’s sib, but sex distinctions 
were recognized in terminology except in the sibs of grandfathers. 

The fourth paper in the volume reviews the evidence for the former existence of 
Crow terminology among the Creek, Cherokee, and Choctaw, presents new data from 
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the author’s field work among these tribes, reveals the changes in kinship that have 
occurred under the conditions of culture contact, and relates these changes to the 
declining influence of the sib and the increasing importance of the elementary family 
produced by the contact situation. The demonstration is convincing. On only one 
minor point would the reviewer suggest a modification of the interpretation; he would 
give greater weight to the influence of changes in residence rules, for he suspects that 
the impact of the conditions of contact upon family and sib structure was largely medi- 
ated by the disruption of matrilocal residence and the rise of “neolocal’' residence, 
which tends to minimize unilinear affiliations and to favor the conjugal form of family 
organization. 

The most striking discovery made by Spoehr is that the original Crow kinship sys- 
tem has undergone modification through nearly identical stages among the Seminole, 
Creek, Cherokee, and to some extent the Choctaw, and that these transitions represent 
independent reactions to similar conditions of contact. In the first stage, the termino- 
logical distinctions between the descendants of the father’s sister through males and 
those through females disappear. Next, the overriding of generation in terms for cross- 
cousins is given up, first apparently for father’s sisters’ children and then for mother’s 
brothers’ children, resulting in their designation by sibling terms as in the case of 
parallel cousins. Then avuncular and nepotic terms in the native language are made 
roughly consonant in their application with those in English. The final stage, already 
apparent here and there, is the direct borrowing of English kinship terminology 
Throughout these transitions the phenomenon of “cultural lag’’ is observed, but there 
are no real functional inconsistencies; at each point the changes in terminology corre- 
spond approximately to the degree of dissolution in sib and extended family organiza- 
tion. 

Particularly interesting are the changes in cross-cousin terminology. Euro-American 
culture, contact with which produced the changes, employs lineal or ““Eskimo’’ ter- 
minology for all cousins, which are terminologically classed together in opposition to 
siblings. In departing from their original Crow terminology, however, the South- 
eastern tribes did not adopt this system. Instead they evolved an alternative form of 
bilateral kinship structure, the generation or “Polynesian” type, in which both cross 
and parallel cousins are classed with siblings. This is an illuminating illustration of the 
fact that culture change operates less through mechanical diffusion than through a 
complex process of functional adaptation. 

Spoehr’s work springs from a legitimate marriage of functional and historical an- 
thropology, incorporating the best of each method and rejecting the superficialities 
and naiveties of both. It reflects a sophisticated comprehension of cultural dynamics. 
It represents an admirable combination of library research, by which a problem is 
posed, and of field research, by which the problem is solved. It contributes equally to 
fact and to theory. In short, it exemplifies cultural science at its mature best. 


GEORGE PETER MurpDOcK 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


1 This term is suggested for a rule of residence in which a married couple sets up a household 
apart from those of the parents of both. 
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MIDDLE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Ancient Maya. SyLvANus GRISWOLD Mor ey. (520 pp., 57 figs., 95 plates, $10.00. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 1946.) 


When: the material achievements of the ancient Maya in architecture, sculpture, ceramics, 
painting, lapidary work, featherwork, and cotton weaving and dyeing are taken into consideration, 
and further, when to these are added their abstract intellectual accomplishments, such as the in- 
vention of writing and positional arithmetic with its concomitant development of zero (certainly 
unique for the New World), the construction of an elaborate calendar and chronology (the latter 
with a fixed point of departure and slightly more accurate even than our own Gregorian Calendar), 
plus a knowledge of astronomy superior to that of both the ancient Egyptians and the Baby- 
lonians, and then finally, when their whole cultural attainment is judged in the light of their 
known cultural limitations, which were on a par with those of early Neolithic man in the Old 
World, we may safely acclaim the ancient Maya, without fear of successful contradiction, as the 
most brilliant aboriginal people on this planet. (p. 455) 


Despite an ever increasing sea of superlatives which finally breaks in the above 
cumulative crescendo, this is a fascinating as well as impressive book. That its de- 
liberate ethnocentricity may, for the nonce, turn away some serious erstwhile admirers 
of the Maya is unfortunate, but they will return. This was a very unique civilization 
and its present exponent, though perhaps he “doth protest too much,”’ is well qualified 
to tell its rich and complex story. For some four decades Morley has ridden the jungle 
trails, taken the miseries and beauties the bush can give, and steadily recorded the long 
story of an amazing people for both scientific and reading public. The present book 
with its lucid text, abundant maps, diagrams, tables, and inclusive, as well as striking, 
illustrations offers much more information to both. 

However, the serious student of the rise and fall of New World civilization will soon 
realize that the present bulky report on the Maya is based on a number of selected 
concepts or assumptions. Alternative conceptions to those that Morley favors receive 
bare mention at best. The first canon is the author’s preference for the theory that the 
cultivation of maize “and consequently agriculture in the New World, originated in 
western Guatemala” (p. 140). Second, that Maya civilization (as here defined) was de- 
veloped entirely by the Proto-Guatemala-Yucatan linguistic group (Mayoid, Quichoid, 
Mamoid groups) in central Peten, subsequent to their separation from the Proto- 
Chiapas-Tabasco and Proto-Huasteca linguistic groups to the west and north (p. 18). 
Hence, the cultures pertaining to the last two linguistic groups are not considered 
further. Third, that the whole Maya story from 300 B.c. to A.p. 1700 developed within 
the confines of the Yucatan peninsula “practically without influences from the outside” 
(p. 14), and that even the later Mexican influence was of slight duration. Fourth, that 
the Leyden Plate (estimated date Aa.p. 320) is the earliest known dated object in the 
New World, whereas the dates on the Tres Zapotes and E] Baul monuments and on the 
Tuxtla Statuette, which many believe to be earlier (Morley.originally accepted the 
last), are not contemporary but are anachronistic borrowings (p. 42). Finally, the reader 
must constantly bear in mind the rigid definition of ‘‘Maya civilization’? employed 
by Morley (p. 389) as “that complex of cultural manifestations which had as its chief 
characteristics: (1) a unique hieroglyphic writing, calendar and chronology, (2) a 
typical stone architecture with corbelled roof-vaulting, (3) an individual stone sculp- 
ture, and (4) a distinctive ceramic art, the earliest phase of which has been called Tza- 
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kol” (p. 389). In other words, “The Ancient Maya” is a book primarily limited to a 
consideration of a selected number of Maya groups which may roughly be termed the 
Lowland Maya, their culture beginning with the first Peten Initial Series monument 
and continuing through their earlier southern and later northern history in Yucatan. 
These basic assumptions, as well as others occurring in various parts of the book, must 
be regarded as a subjective but rigid conceptual framework within which a rich and 
complex story is unfolded. 

Due to the aforementioned selective limitation of the Maya groups to be consid- 
ered, the brief ecological section is geographically concerned primarily with lowland 
Guatemala and Yucatan. It is Morley’s belief that the agricultural origins of Maya 
culture began (as far back as 3000 B.c.) in the highland regions of Guatemala; that they 
first (about 3C0 B.c.) developed their distinctive and highly specialized culture in the 
Peten and, later, in the Usumacinta drainage; and, finally, reached their brief renais- 
sance and ultimate decay in the more arid northern half of the Yucatan peninsula. The 
physical variations of the three regions, as well as the basic occurrence in each of ade- 
quate soil, water, building stone and wood, is pointed out and the picture of “unique, 
geographic isolation” of the Yucatan Maya is heavily stressed. Linguistic distributions 
are discussed in five pages, with a table and chart, and the physical characteristics of 
the modern Maya are briefly described. Despite a high infant mortality, balanced by a 
high birth rate, the Indian population of Yucatan is said to be increasing and “the race 
generally speaking, is healthy” (p. 24). In a later section (p. 315), based primarily on 
surveys at Uaxactun, it is estimated that “in late Old Empire times [eighth century]” 
at the time of greatest expansion, the Maya population of Yucatan was perhaps three 
or four times greater than it is today. Other higher estimates are offered but, here as 
elsewhere, the author quotes, but fails to cite the authorities, or pages, referred to, 
leaving the serious reader either to guess or tediously track them down. 

Morley divides Maya history into three major epochs, each of which he somewhat 
arbitrarily further subdivides into three periods (Table III, p. 40). There is apparently 
a peculiar fascination about threefold subdivisions which Euro-American scientists find 
hard to escape. The first epoch, comparable to the Formative Period of Eric Thompson, 
he calls Pre-Maya in accord with the rigid definition previously cited. This begins at a 
tentative date of 3000 B.c. and continues to 353 B.c., including the Mamon-Chicanel 
ceramic periods and the beginnings of stone architecture. Despite the fact that Morley 
finds no evidence for any political empire, at any time in Maya history (p. 50), he still 
retains the terms “Old Empire” and ““New Empire” for the two succeeding epochs. 
His Old Empire extends from just before 328 a.p. (the earliest date at Uaxactun ac- 
cording to the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson Correlation) to about a century after 

A.D. 889 (latest Initial Series dated monument). The Old Empire is characterized by 
two periods of corbel-vault architecture and the Tzakol and Tepeu ceramic periods. 
Thus, Morley’s Old Empire, extending from just before to about a century after the 
time of known use of Initial Series dating, is roughly synonymous with the “Initial 
Series Period’’ of other writers. By definition it is here regarded as the only “‘pure” 
Maya epoch. The New Empire (characterized by the Short Count, a third period of 
corbelled architecture and several Yucatecan ceramic wares) includes (I) the Maya 
Renaissance, (II) the Mexican Period, and (III) the Period of Disintegration which 
terminates in A.D. 1697 with the Spanish conquest of Tayasal in Peten. 
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It is interesting to note that Morley postulates the beginnings of maize horticulture 
in highland Guatemala in the 2nd or 3rd millenium before Christ, and that this dis- 
covery was followed by a long period of pre-horticultural occupation of the Peten 
Lowlands by a Maya-speaking but Pre-Maya people (p. 44) [italics mine, since I 
cannot see the sense in such cultural-linguistic splitting of the same hair]. It is also the 
author’s belief that, on the basis of accumulated observations, one lowland Maya 
individual, possibly with a few associates, perfected the Maya chronological system 
in one lifetime. According to one authority (p. 47), unfortunately not named, this 
occurred in 353 B.c. (Goodman-Martinez-Thompson Correlation) at Uaxactun or 
Tikal. Further, the author declares, this dating is backed by the evidence of Maya 
art, architecture and ceramic development. Since the only evidence in these categories 
which is seriously analyzed in this book falls within the “pure’”’ Maya or Initial Series 
region and period, the reviewer feels that the case remains open. Since the “almost 
. .. pre-Mayan” designs (p. 49) on the masks of Temple E VII Sub at Uaxactun, as 
Morley classifies them, are believed by many to be in the so-called “Olmeca”’ or Early 
Tres Zapotes art tradition of southern Vera Cruz, this correlation of an early art style 
and an early calendric tradition deserves much more careful consideration than the 
cursory dismissal it receives here. 

The historic development of the earlier southern Maya or Old Empire civilization 
has already been mentioned. The author favors Tikal as the earliest center, attributing 
the known occurrence of earlier Baktun 8 monuments at nearby Uaxactun alone as due 
to the careful excavations at the latter site and their absence at Tikal and other great 
south central sites. The time-range and frequency of erection of stelae at the different 
ceremonial centers, both north and south, is discussed at considerable length (pp. 50- 
67 and Figs. 1, 2). Such complex problems of structure-dating involved in the move- 
ment of stelae as were raised by Ricketson in 1937 are not discussed. It is suggested 
that the abandonment of the southern centers, or at least the failure of the stelae cult, 
did not immediately correspond with a movement of population. However, a gradual 
decline in cultural tradition seems implied with a gradual but final exodus of population 
from the south central centers in such force that this area had been largely abandoned 
long before the time Cortés crossed the Peten in 1524-1525. The author does not dis- 
cuss the extreme southeast where a large population of Chorti Maya were apparently 
in occupation at the time of the Conquest. 

As to the decline of the southern or Old Empire region the author rules out earth- 
quake, violent climatic change, soil exhaustion, foreign conquest, war and intellectual 
or esthetic exhaustion. He lays heavy emphasis on the probable failure of the Maya 
horticultural system, whereby deforestation resulting from intensive slash-and-burn 
agricultural methods resulted in man-made grasslands or artificial savannas. It is be- 
lieved that the latter proved resistant to the native methods of breaking the soil. This 
conclusion fits in well with a corollary theory that the former southern Yucatan lakes 
were filled in with the wash from the denuded higher ridges, thus reducing moisture and 
extending the resistant savanna areas. However this may be, a later discussion of 
modern “‘milpa” farming (p. 141 ef seg.) indicates that the present Maya methods of 
cultivation are not yet surpassed by European techniques, and that the Yucatan corn 
crop resulting from a short period of applied labor yields an adequate food supply for 
the present population. The time surplus free from subsistence efforts is said to be 
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“roughly from nine to ten months.” The author in this regard concludes that “With 
so much free time on his hands, the Maya Indian of the last two thousand years has 
been successively exploited, first by his own native rulers and priests; next by his 
Spanish conquerors, again both civil and religious; and more recently by private 
owners in the hemp fields of Yucatan”’ (p. 156). Morley’s personal observations on the 
psychology as well as the daily customs of the modern Yucatecan Maya give value and 
a unique living quality to this book. It is obvious that the author has lived long and 
intimately with these people and this expressed association, understanding, and ad- 
miration, give the present book both life and movement. One wonders what might have 
happened had his associations been with the Quechua whose ancestors built real 
political empires in the Andes. 

It is believed, on the basis of Initial Series monuments in northern Yucatan, that 
this region was sparsely occupied over a long period prior to the so-called “New Em- 
pire.” The author discusses and tabulates (Table V, p. 80) this evidence, as well as the 
more debatable Short Count and traditional written histories of the north. He discusses 
briefly the architecture of the Chenes, Puuc and Itza regions which seem to have been 
roughly successive in the cultural development of northern Yucatan. His map (Plate 
19, p. 56) is of great value in following this discussion but one is somewhat shocked on 
comparing it with the map given by Eric Thompson’ to find how incomparable are both 
regarding sites recorded and orthography employed. Morley points out the influence of 
Tula in central Mexico upon the Itza architectural style, particularly at Chichen Itza, 
but here as elsewhere when non-Maya influences are even touched upon the tone is 
muted. It is suggested that the Itza are primarily of southern Maya descent. Lack of 
space here permits the mere mention of the three principal periods in the so-called New 
Empire in the north or evidence derived from semi-history and archeology. These 
turbulent times seem, first, to show strong Mexican (Toltec) influence with a renais— 
sance of hybrid architecture, but not art, in the Chenes and Puuc regions. This was 
followed by a period of inter-tribal treachery in the north, resulting in the fall of 
Mayapan and the final departure of the Itza from Chichen Itza to Tayasal, far south 
on Lake Peten. There follows an account of the slow but persistent attempt of the Span- 
ish to conquer the Yucatecan Maya. This is vividly presented in interesting detail. It 
is to be regretted that specific major historical citations are not given to those who 
may wish to push further. This is equally true in regard to ethnology. In regard to 
the latter, the ease with which Tozzer’s indexed translation of Landa can be used is 
some mitigation. The present book has an index and a bibliography by subjects but the 
latter is nowhere linked with the text. 

Chapters 9 through 10 are concerned with the ethnography of the Maya, both in 
modern and “New Empire” times. This material is largely drawn from Landa and, of 
course, applies te the post-Mexican fusion of the northern Maya—Mexican period, or 
the “New Empire.” It includes agricultural practices, government and social organiza- 
tion and formalized religion. It is obvious that the application of these late records to 
early southern, or “Old Empire,” conditions must be inferential save where pictorial 
or other archeological data exist. Only a few highlights of this interesting ethnographic 
compilation can be mentioned here. The marked change from the earlier southern 
theocracy, with limited war and human sacrifice, to the later intensive, northern 


1 In: American Antiquity, July, 1945, p. 2. 
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militarism (with great emphasis on human sacrifice), is clearly indicated by both 
historic and archeological evidence. The probability that the Maya of both periods 
were priest-ridden and that the much-vaunted intellectual triumphs of the Maya 
were carried by a very small, self-perpetuating minority are equally clear. In regard 
to basic social organization Morley interprets the evidence as suggesting some type 
of male, that is gentile, segmental organization. The daily and the mortal cycles are 
largely presented in terms of Landa’s descriptiuns, with certain aspects enriched from 
both modern ethnology and archeological research. Religion, past and present, emerges 
from basic concepts of maize cultivation and fertility. The Mayan cosmogony and 
pantheon merge inevitably into those seasonal and numerical categories which made up 
the older Initial Series, or Long Count, and the later surviving “‘Count of the Katuns,”’ 
or Short Count. The author sums up the annual ceremonies, their calendric placing, the 
gods they honored, their object and the groups or objects involved in another valuable 
table based on Bishop Landa (Table VI, pp. 255-256). 

Thus we come to “Hieroglyphic Writing, Arithmetic and Astronomy” (Chapter 12) 
and here, as he has often done before, the reviewer makes a gallant foray and then 
retreats licking his wounds. He receives cheer on learning that even the Maya them- 
selves, during the Initial Series period, inscribed vases (p. 415) with “impossible Maya 
dates.” There is a clear treatment of the Tzolkin, its permutation with the Haab, the 
Calendar Round, then the Initial Series (based upon the founding date 3113 B.c. 
which the author regards as mythical, and the chemist, G. N. Lewis, has recently 
seized upon as contemporary)” and, finally, the Short Count, accurate for only 256 
years, whereas the Long Count is said to be exact for 374,440 years. These and all other 
counts are impressive mental achievements, as are the very early discovery of a system 
of numeration by position and the conception and practical use of the mathematical 
quantity of zero, a millennium or so before their discovery and application in Europe. 
However, it might be something of a shock to a keen, new student to have to wait until 
Appendix I (p. 457) to learn that the essential correlation of the Maya Initial Series 
and the Christian chronologies depends upon the interpretation of the “‘far less ac- 
curate Short Count,” which alone links the two. One may have great faith in the 
genius of Férstemann, Goodman, Thompson and Morley, yet still wonder why Spin- 
den’s correlation (260 years earlier) with which Morley formerly agreed, is not even 
mentioned. Vaillant postulated five theoretically possible calendric and ceramic corre- 
lations. Personally, I consider the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson Correlation most 
probable, but my belief, necessarily based on other than calendrical or astronomical 
grounds, is not strengthened by the present positivistic and selective marshalling of 
evidence. For the interested bystander such an approach could possibly be justified 
but, for the education of future research workers in the rich and as yet barely explored 
fields of Mayan and other native American intellectual achievement, such selectivity 
seems unfortunate. 

Having now discussed numerous important and highly controversial points the 
reviewer admits to great delight in Chapters 13-16 which cover “Cities and Architec- 
ture,” “Sculpture and Modelling,” “Ceramics” (wherein the author, by self profession 


? Lewis, Gilbert N., “Beginning of Civilization in America,” American Anthropologist, 1947, 
Vol. 49, No. 1, p. 19. 


3 Vaillant, George Clapp, Maya Research, 1935, Vol. 2. 
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“an epigrapher,”’ gives a most succinct and powerful discussion of the value of ceramics 
in revealing cultural progress, pp. 382~384), and “‘Miscellaneous Arts and Crafts,” 
which last touches on textiles, basketry, painting, carving, mosaics, metal-work 
(amazingly lacking save for late imported pieces), flint chipping (reaching a high 
point with eccentric flints) and featherwork. These sections, like those that come 
before, must be studied with their illustrations for full appreciation. 

Thus we come to the last chapter, ““An Appraisal of the Maya Civilization” (with 
a Table, XI, of Fifty Maya Superlatives). The reviewer, who admires the philosophy 
of the Naskapi caribou-hunters, as well as the paintings on their hunting coats, the 
pottery and modelling of the Maya, Mochica and Nazca, as well as that of the ancient 
artists of Mimbres and Swift Creek, does not knw how to deal with this section. It is 
being said, and I agree, that anthropologists have reached a point where they must 
attempt value as well as quantitative judgments. But, surely, this is not an “all or 
nothing” commitment. I cannot now say that a cultural tradition which leads to rigid 
social control, as in Peru, is either inferior or superior to another tradition which 
leads to temporary mathematical precision and social anarchy in Yucatan. It seems to 
me that Morley has made this unqualified choice in his present book. 

Perhaps the Maya did win the aboriginal track meet on points if it ended in 1000 
A.D. They were obviously a unique people, highly artistic, dealing in abstractions for the 
selected few, and terminating in social disintegration and internal warfare even before 
the iron age reached them from overseas. Yet I see the Yucatecan Maya as a people 
who shared a common New World heritage, who were fortunate in having a remarkably 
long period of productive isolation, but who gave and received cultural gifts in both 
early and late pre-Columbian times. Today, as in the Formative Period, the Maya 
peoples as a whole are in touch with a variety of world-wide cultural forces. Isolation- 
ism, for them, as for the people of the United States, must always be a transient phase. 
The “Glory that was Maya” is well portrayed in the present book, but the mahogany 
frame which isolates it from the rest of native New World civilization seems unnaturally 
black and solid. 

Wa. DuNCAN STRONG 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mexico South: The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. MicuEL CovARRUBIAS. (xxviii, 427 pp., 
93 pls., 8 color pls., 91 figs., 1 picture map., $7.50. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1946.) 


Mexico South is a delight to the reader, a satisfaction to the scholar, and a testi- 
monial to the outstanding ability of Miguel Covarrubias. He is not only a ranking artist 
in his native Mexico as well as abroad, but a sound and serious student of the Mexican 
Indian, able to produce three-dimensional pictures through the written words of a 
foreign tongue. 

“The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is a bottleneck of jungle and brush shared in equal 
parts by the states of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca, separating rather than uniting four im- 
portant states—Yucatin, Campeche, Tabasco, and Chiapas—from the rest of Mexico. 
It is the true natural frontier between North and Central America, the point where the 
great mountain chains that run down the continent break down into low hills with 
narrow passes that have been, since the days of Cortés, a focus of interest, oft-renewed, 
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as a means of communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans.’”’ In pre- 
historic times it lay within the zone of high civilizations that ran from the Valley of 
Mexico far into South America. When the Spaniards came, the energetic Zapotec 
were dominant as they are today in southern Oaxaca on the arid Pacific coast of the 
Isthmus, while the Gulf Coast, now southern Vera Cruz, was lined with the great white 
cities of the Olmec or rubber people. The ruins of those cities are buried deep in the 
jungle, but the simple people of the industrialized Atlantic and the agricultural Pacific 
coasts still have a vigor, a self-assurance, and an independence of thought and action 
that make them outstanding in Mexico of today. 

The aim of Mexico South is to give a fairly comprehensive picture of the contempo- 
rary situation in the Isthmus as conditioned by its historical background. Its design 
could be thought of as pyramidal. Starting on the Atlantic side with the people of today 
and taking first the ladinos who live in terms of our own culture, it moves on to the In- 
dian groups who still conform as closely as possible to the ancestral pattern, and then 
gives what is known of the history of that pattern through the archaeology of the 
Gulf Coast. Crossing to the Pacific it picks up the prehistory of Oaxaca, follows it by 
a summary of the colonial and republican history of the Isthmus Zapotecs in particular 
and of the country in general, and concludes with the life of the Indian mass 
of the population in the Zapotec cities of today. A Covarrubias picture map of the 
Isthmus, carried as far north as the cities of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz, precedes the frontis- 
piece; line drawings and eight color plates, also by the author, are scattered through 
the book; a group of excellent archaeological photographs divides the Atlantic from 
the Pacific section, and a group of ethnological ones comes at the end. A contemporary 
and a prehistoric linguistic map of the Isthmus, a chart of Olmec chronology according 
to Jiménez Moreno, and an Olmec site map, transcriptions by Carlos Chavez of two 
traditional Zapotec songs, La Zandunga and La Llorona, and translations by Langston 
Hughes of songs and ballads are included in the text. A glossary precedes the bibli- 
ography, and seven Indian vocabularies follow it, in front of the index. 

On the Atlantic side the liberal thinking characteristic of the city of Vera Cruz 
permeates the country south of it—volcanic Los Tuxtlas, the big oil boom town of 
Minatitlan, and the co-operative sugar mill and small town of Villa Lerdo. A descrip- 
tion of the Indians of today—lowland Nahuas, Cosoleaques, Popolucas, mountain 
Mixes, Zoques, and Chontals, and the fishermen Huaves—is followed by a long and 
interesting section on the archaeology of this area. Descriptions of the new sites at 
Tres Zapotes, La Venta, and Cerro de las Mesas are followed by a clear and stimulating 
exposition, according to the current generally accepted chronology, of the development 
of local prehistory from the Archaic Horizon (approximately 500 B.c.—300 a.p., where 
La Venta seems to belong) to the Aztecs. 

An equally good summary of Zapotec prehistory, from Monte Alban I with its sug- 
gestions of La Venta relationship, to the Conquest, is preceded by a brief description of 
the cities of Tehuantepec, Juchitan, and Ixtepec, and of the various attempts from 
Cortés to the Tehuantepec Railway to provide communication across the Isthmus be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The railway was finally put through in 1907 
and brought prosperity to the Isthmus for seven years. The Mexican government has 
now undertaken its reconstruction as a means of injecting new life into the region. 
Meanwhile the tehuanos, whose women are famous throughout Mexico for beauty, 
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allure, and picturesque costume, and the juchitecos, their hated and related rivals, live 
happily according to their customs, which are here described in detail and conform 
to the general Middle American pattern. 

Covarrubias sees the Isthmus as a microcosm of the larger Mexico, where the con- 
flicting impulses of social progress and reactionary conservatism (“that privileged 
triumvirate, the Church, the Military, and the Landlord’’) keep a heterogeneous popu- 
lation in a constant turmoil. His book fills a gap in the literature on Mexico by giving us 
a well-rounded, vivid, objective account of an unrecorded area. It is beautifully 
planned and printed, carefully annotated, and cannot be too highly recommended. 

Mary Butler 
UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Archeological Regions of Colombia: A Ceramic Survey. WENDELL C. BENNETT. (Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 30, 120 pp., 9 tables, 26 figs., 12 
plates. New Haven, 1944.) 


Excavations in the Vicinity of Cali, Colombia. James A. Forp. (Ibid., No. 31, 82 pp., 
19 figs., 4 plates. New Haven, 1944.) 


These two papers report the results of an archaeological survey and excavations 
made in Colombia by the authors in 1941-1942. The expedition was part of the 
Institute of Andean Research program financed by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Both men participated in the survey and the excavations, but the report on 
this work was arbitrarily divided into the paper on the survey by Bennett and that on 
the excavations by Ford. 

Ford’s paper deals with the upper Cauca valley. The area was chosen for extensive 
exploration and excavations because (1) the wide, fertile plain in this locality appeared 
favorable for finding extensive habitation remains of prehistoric farming peoples, (2) 
the region was virtually unknown archaeologically, and (3) the Cauca valley is a 
possible migration route for the ancient basic Andean culture bearers. The last con- 
sideration must remain only a possibility, since no evidence of early, simple Andean 
cultures was found. 

Contrary to the expectation of a dense population on the Cauca plain, not a single 
site was encountered there, a fact possibly explained by the suggestion that most of 
the valley was formerly swampland or grass-covered savannah. Instead, the thirty-odd 
sites located and examined were in the mountains on small tributaries of the Cauca, in 
areas where small-scale farming is still practiced today. No large prehistoric settlements 
were found. These sites consisted of numerous artificially leveled house platforms lo- 
cated, singly or in groups of fifteen to twenty, on mountain slopes or along ridges; and 
shaft tombs, two to seven meters deep, found on the outer edges of house platforms 
or on the ridges above them. Sherds and fragments of stone mortars and pestles were 
found on some of these platforms but no extensive refuse deposits were located. 

On the basis of tomb forms and pottery, Ford recognizes three archaeological com- 
plexes for the upper Cauca Valley which he calls Rio Pinchindé, Rio Bolo, and Que- 
brada Seca. The forms of pottery in each complex are different (e.g., globular jars with 
flaring rims are characteristic of Rio Bolo, and pedestal bowls and jars of Quebrada 
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Seca), but the ceramics of all three have in common a lack of painted designs. This 
absence is surprising in view of the abundance of positive and negative painting on 
Quimbaya pottery to the north and Narifio pottery to the south. 

Although stratigraphic evidence is lacking, Ford believes that the Rio Pinchindé 
Complex and the Quebrada Seca Complex are roughly contemporaneous, and that the 
distinctive Rio Bolo Complex, whose geographic distribution overlaps in part that of 
Quebrada Seca, is probably slightly earlier. He cites evidence suggesting a just pre- 
conquest date for Quebrada Seca, and he places all three complexes in a late time 
period. 

Bennett’s paper, which deals largely with ceramics, is based on field work, 
examination of museum and private collections in Colombia and the United States, 
and the existing literature. He summarizes Colombian archaeology in terms of nine 
regions: San Agustin, T:erradentro, Narifio, Upper Cauca, Quimbaya, Siné, Chibcha, 
Mosquito, and Santa Marta. All of these fall within the highland; lowland archaeology 
is virtually unknown. For each of these regions he gives a summary of field work ac- 
complished to date, archaeological remains, and ceramic styles, followed by a bibli- 
ography for the region. This paper is the best, most comprehensive and concise survey 
of Colombian archaeology that has been written, and will be indispensable both to the 
Colombian specialist and to the archaeologist interested in extra-Colombian affiliations. 

The two outstanding impressions gained from reading Bennett’s paper are of the 
paucity of existing information on Colombian archaeology (the large collections are 
largely undocumented and scientific excavations have been few), and of the intensive 
regionalism in prehistoric times. Each region is characterized by distinctive styles or 
cultures, with little overlapping from one region to another. So far, there is no evidence 
of pan-Colombian styles which would indicate extensive cultural interchange or the 
existence of wide political integration, and which would serve as chronological markers. 
Striking also is the absence of large villages indicative of concentrated populations. 

In spite of the lack of evidence for building a sound chronology for Colombia Ben- 
nett makes a justifiable and useful attempt at chronological arrangement. He places 
San Agustin in an early period, Tierradentro in an early or middle period, Narifio and 
Quimbaya in a middle period, and Upper Cauca, Chibcha and Santa Marta in a later 
period. This leaves several of the regions without early and/or middle periods, and 
others without a late period. The filling-in of these gaps and the confirmation of the 
chronology as a whole must await future investigation. 

In a final section Bennett examines extra-Colombian connections. He recognizes 
Central American affiliations but does not examine them, and he lists a number of Co- 
lombian-Venezuelan parallels. It is clear that geographically and culturally the Narifio 
region affiliates with the adjoining highlands of Carchi in Ecuador, and for archaeologi- 
cal purposes could be included in Ecuador rather than Colombia. Bennett does not 
make this point very explicit (he does so in a later publication). He suggests also a 
relationship between the three-color negative painting of Quimbaya and that of the 
Tuncahuan style in Ecuador. He lists stone statues, dressed stone, subterranean stone- 
lined galleries, box graves, and certain general ceramic features as parallels between 
San Agustin and the generalized North Highland of Peru. Finally he notes a number of 
features in Quimbaya ceramics, such as modelling, double bowls, double spouts 
with flat bridge, stirrup-spouts, white-on-red painting, and three-color negative paint- 
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ing, which are characteristically Peruvian. They do not pertain to any specific region 
or period in Peru but are generally early (i.e., at the Mochica-Nazca-Recuay horizon), 
although post-Chavin. 

In conclusion, I wish to make a criticism and a plea with respect to the method of 
identifying the illustrations in these two reports. The authors have followed the un- 
fortuuately common practice in archaeological publications of supplying only very gen- 
eral captions for the text figures and plates, and relegating to an appendix more de- 
tailed information on the specimens illustrated. I realize that this method is convenient 
for the printer and perhaps saves on publication costs, but it makes the going difficult 
for the reader and is particularly inconvenient when a report is being used for compara- 
tive purposes. Many of the text figures in these reports could have been planned so as to 
leave space at the bottom for more detailed captions, and where this was impossible 
these captions could have been placed at the foot of the facing page. 

An example of the course necessary to identify the specimens shown will illustrate 
the difficulties involved in the caption system followed in these tworeports. In studying 
the pictures of Upper Cauca ceramics in Ford’s report I found a bowl decorated with 
chevron designs which appeared to be very similar to bowls of Elen Pata type (a rela- 
tively late period in the Puruha sequence), from Chimborazo in Ecuador. In the ap- 
pendix I learned the site provenience of this specimen and the fact that it belonged 
to Class 16k. From the table of contents I located this class in the text and, after run- 
ning through to sub-class “‘k,” learned that the bowl was decorated with red slip de- 
signs confined by incised lines, thus confirming the Elen Pata resemblence. Much time 
would have been saved if this information could have been included in the figure cap- 
tion, preferably located under or near the illustration. 

The illustrations in Bennett’s report are deficient in that no indication of scale is 
given. 

The difficulties I have discussed are found in many archaeological reports. My plea 
is that archaeologists devote more thought to making their reports, including the il- 
lustrations, usable to their colleagues. 

DONALD COLLIER 
Cuicaco NAtuRAL History MusEeuM 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND OCEANIA 


A Preliminary Study of the Lexicological Influence of the Nguni Languages on Southern 
Sotho. G. L. LETELE. (67 pp., mimeographed, 4 shillings. Communications from 
the School of African Studies, University of Cape Town, New Series No. 12, Cape 
Town, 1945.) 

Notes on Some Herero Genealogies. I. ScHAPERA. (39 pp., 3 shillings. Jbid., New Series 
No. 14, 1945.) 

The Social Structure of the Southern Sotho Ward. E. H Asuron. (33 pp., 3 shillings. 
Ibid., New Series No. 15, 1946.) 


The study of Letele, whose mother tongue is Southern Sotho and who has had 
twelve years of residence among the Zulu and Xhosa, consists in the main of Southern 
Sotho words (a) of Nguni origin which show no changes in sound or form, (b) of Nguni 
origin which show changes in sound and/or form, and (c) of Sotho origin which show 
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Nguni influence; and an analysis of observable sound changes in Nguni words adopted 
by the Southern Sotho. 

Schapera’s article contains several unchecked genealogies prepared in Herero by 
Herero living in Bechuanaland. About 5,000 Herero, who arrived as refugees after their 
rebellion against the Germans in 1904-1905 or shortly before, live in the protectorate; 
some 3,000 of these live under Tswana chiefs on the Tswana reserve where the genealo- 
gies were prepared. While the extent of changes in Herero social usages is unknown, 
they have retained many other aspects of their traditional culture as well as Herero 
language, while adopting cattle herding, and they are described by Ashton as con- 
temptuous of their Tswana hosts. In addition to the translated and annotated genealo- 
gies, which are unique in the literature, age groupings and clan affiliations of the 
individuals are discussed, the latter in terms of their effect on marriage. 

Ashton’s article provides a useful basis of comparison with Schapera’s ‘““The 
Social Structure of the Tswana Ward” (Bantu Studies, 9, 1935), after which it was 
modelled. The Southern Sotho, unlike the Tswana, are united as a “‘Nation” under a 
Paramount Chief, under whom there are nineteen districts and District Chiefs. The 
wards, which are the smallest political units, make up the sub-districts, and vary in 
size from about fifteen to over a thousand individuals. Two adjacent wards of interme- 
diate size are analyzed in detail in terms of villages, households, and occupations, with 
ages, relationships, and tribal affiliations given for each individual, and with rough 
sketch maps supplied for each ward and for one village. 


R. Bascom 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Caste in India: Its Nature, Functions, and Origins. J. H. Hutton. (viii, 279 pp., $3.75. 
Cambridge: at the Harvard University Press. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1947.) 


Of the many books on caste in India, this is certainly one of the most open-minded 
and best balanced. It presses no theory, rides no hobby, and is thoroughly modern and 
scholarly. 

Part I, Background, in 40 pages reviews the principal castes and caste-like group- 
ings according to areas. Part II analyzes Caste as such in four chapters, of about 20 
pages each, on Structure, Strictures, Sanctiors, and Functions respectively. Part III 
deals in some 40 pages with Origins, including the varna theory and other native tradi- 
tions. There is a brief chapter of Conclusions, and then 60-odd pages of Appendices on 
the “exterior” castes (viz., the depressed or out-caste or sub-caste-system groups), 
and on the relations of Hinduism to primitive religions. This last inclines to derive 
Hinduism mainly from pre-Vedic sources and to regard Vedic religion as a sort of epi- 
sode or interruption whose prestige remained greater than its actual influence. Such a 
view is not only interesting but important, though the degree to which it holds can 
hardly be determined finally in an annex to a fairly brief book on caste. There is also a 
good bibliography, a valuable 20-page glossary (mostly of caste names, but also of all 
relevant native terms), a full index, and a map. 

It seems almost impossible to do a book on a subject like India without manifesting 
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a penchant somewhere. Hutton’s leaning would seem to be toward a former pan-Indian 
matrilineate, and fertility cults; but he is temperate in view. At most one senses a ten- 
dency to construe in that direction all evidence which might be so construable. 

A near-consensus seems to have been reached in late years in most of our interpre- 
tations of what castes are and how they function. Interest is shifting rather to special 
features. Of the many such treated by Hutton, a few can be referred to. 

Among such passages are: castes rising in the hierarchy, pp. 45, 57 (Kayasthas of 
Bengal climbing in a century from clean Sudras to next to Brahmans), 99 (castes 
rise, not individuals); hypergamy, pp. 47 ff. The gétra as an exogamous unit within 
the caste or subcaste, pp. 49 ff., appears to be a Brahman device or usage in origin which 
was then transferred to existing clans or other units of pre-Hinduistic, non-caste 
populations, sometimes with loss of exogamy. Sometimes the territorial group or mul, 
p. 50, replaces or accompanies the gétra as the exogamic determiner. The order of 
tolerance of cousin marriages, p. 54, is: patrilineal parallel (forbidden everywhere), 
matrilineal parallel, father’s sister’s daughter, mother’s brother’s daughter (favored or 
expected in many areas). Sometimes in a subsequent generation a FSD marriage 
“repays the milk” of an earlier MBD one, p. 55. On pp. 57-59 there is a discussion 
of varna or color as distinct from true caste (jati, 741), of the slender Vedic evidences, 
and of the problem whether the white-red-yellow-black series refers to complexion 
or to ritual directions. On p. 62 the thesis is well argued that interdining underlies inter- 
marrying, rather than the reverse. Pollution as a basic feature of the system is dis- 
cussed on pp. 68 ff., with some characteristic ““Hinducisms” of Brahman castes that 
pollute, and of hunters who purify their huts from Brahman visits by smearing on cow- 
dung. Of a piece for extreme logic is the panchguvya purification by drinking cow’s 
milk, butter, curds, urine, and dung, p. 77. The Buddhist Sarak caste of Orissa is men- 
tioned on p. 76. Curious are the righthand and lefthand castes of the non-matrilineal 
Dravidians (pp. 59, 143), which contend or even riot over empty prestige symbols— 
apparently from some competitive moiety impulse like Roman Blues and Greens or 
Anglo-Saxon political parties. Hutton sees them connected with the shift from matri- 
lineal over to patrilineal institutions. Pertinent to those concerned with fashionable 
psychic dynamics is a passage on p. 99 which shows how powerful an instrument caste 
is in giving the individual security. Discussion on p. 112 of Furnivall’s concept of 
“plural societies” has theoretical interest. The same, plus practical applicability, holds 
for caste as one of the “hard points” of Hindu civilization in Bartlett’s sense (p. 114). 
Hutton holds Indian caste to be necessarily unique. The ancient Egyptian parallel is 
startling but external (p. 123); the nearest to a homologue—though a very partial one— 
he finds (p. 124) in the seven out-caste groups of Pagoda Slaves, Beggars, Executioners, 
Lepers, Deformed, Coffin-Makers (sandala ex chandala), and Government Slaves in 
otherwise casteless Burmese society. This case is surely significant. 

Hutton’s book is good to have. It will be avidly seized upon by all who teach 
Asiatic cultures. And its compactness, range, sanity, and readability should commend 
it widely. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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Some Modern Maoris. ERNEST and PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. (xxii, 350 pp. New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, Educational Research Series No. 25. Whit- 
combe and Tombs, Ltd., Wellington, and Oxford University Press, 1946.) 


Following up earlier significant studies of contemporary Polynesian communities 
in the Cook Islands, Hawaii, and Tonga, the Beagleholes here offer the first detailed 
survey yet made of a New Zealand Maori community today. Sponsored by the New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research, their study brings to bear for the first time 
upon Maori culture and acculturation some of the newer psychological and sociological 
viewpoints which are of interest in current American anthropology. 

The community chosen, fictitiously called ‘““Kowhai,” is quite close to one of the 
two largest cities, and so has been subject to very extensive change. Maoris, whites, 
and Chinese live in the Kowhai area, without any sharp pattern of residential segrega- 
tion. In the main settlement the carved meeting-house and marae (ceremonial “‘square’’) 
of the tribe are flanked by the town hall, public library, school, churches, movie house, 
and several “‘pubs.”” To outward appearance the Maori section of the population has 
been virtually assimilated in this leisurely rural setting. Under the surface, however, 
the Maori tribal and community spirit still show a considerable vitality, and the old 
“character-structure,” the Beagleholes show, still fundamentally persists. In census 
returns, 68 per cent of the Maoris count themselves as of full-blood ancestry. The chap- 
ters, after an introductory survey, cover “earning a living,” “making a home,” “bring- 
ing up children,” “growing up,”’ “being amused,” being religious; being sick; the tangi 
(death ceremony); “‘being a Maori,” and “character-structure and education.” Sir 
Peter Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), part-Maori director of the Bishop Museum, contributes 
a vigorous introduction giving his personal reactions to the book. 

This study makes a number of distinct contributions, and meets a variety of inter- 
ests. Here, almost for the first time, we are introduced to a particular Maori region and 
community. Unfortunately, the very large anthropological literature on this branch of 
the Polynesians has dealt with the Maoris almost always in general terms, lumping 
together the fifty or so tribes with little regard ‘to significant regional and local varia- 
tions. Again, the work is a particularly important addition to the growing literature on 
cultural dynamics, not least of all because the Maoris, and notably this group, are 
further along in the acculturation process than almost any other of the so-called ‘“‘na- 
tive” peoples. This gives case materials on what elements tend to be highly persistent 
in the traditional culture, what have been most firmly resisted from the intrusive west- 
ern culture, and what processes of disintegration and reintegration are going on at an 
advanced stage of culture contact. The tribal and class structure, for example, have 
proved highly tenacious for over a century, though now tending to weaken; so, too, 
have the Maori intratribal cooperative habits, sex values, much of ceremonial and eti- 
quette, and the angi at the crisis of death. 

The book is also a contribution to the literature of community analysis, particu- 
larly as the authors devote a section to critical examination of their main technique, 
which they call “the indirect method of participant observation.” Students of race rela- 
tions, too, will find a mine of information on the attitudes and behaviors of Maoris 
and whites to one another, and also on the position of persons of mixed ancestry; public 
dogma in New Zealand rules out any discrimination against the Maori, but personal atti- 
tudes and relationships often involve the familiar tensions of prejudice. From still 
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another viewpoint the work is an important milestone study in applied anthropology, 
particularly in the field of education, but also regarding livelihood, health, and other 
matters of welfare. The Maoris, in the opinion of the Beagleholes, must inevitably in the 
future be assimilated to the general white milieu so that the problem becomes one to be 
attacked through adult education as well as at the lower levels of schooling. Dr. Buck 
in his foreword avers a little from this viewpoint, feeling, as so many Maori leaders of 
this generation do, that a “complete change-over to the pakeha culture-structure” 
is not desirable, and that Maori culture has elements worth preserving and even con- 
tributing to the general white life. 

The most original theme in the book, however, and undoubtedly the most contro- 
versial, is an attempt by the authors to delineate in “psychodynamic” terms the char- 
acter-structure of the Maori, past and present. This hypothesis, previously summarized 
as part of a paper in Psychiatry’ pictures the persisting intratribal cooperativeness, 
sharing and friendliness as the attempt by adults to recapture the “golden-age” of 
childhood security from which, in accordance with Maori child-rearing methods, 
they are summarily pushed out when three or four years of age. The old-time Maori 
character-structure, the Beagleholes feel, is rather comparable with Fromm’s picture of 
medieval man in Europe, before the doctrines of Luther and Calvin undermined the 
securities afforded him by the medieval church and community. So, too, is that of the 
old-time Maori’s contemporary descendant, “‘still cradled in the psychological security 
of the tribe,’ and rejecting the white man’s individualistic, impersonal, competitive 
value-system. “In all his adolescent and adult activities the Maori uses the security 
of his tribal traditions and group meetings to gain a sense of belongingness, to over- 
come an insecurity that stems back to a traumatic childhood event (p. 149).”’ Dr. Buck 
again ventures away from the mood of general approval of the study expressed in his 
foreword, to question the adequacy of this mode of analysis of Maori values and activi- 
ties which he feels does not ring true with his own personal experiences of growing up 
in the Maori setting. This whole approach, however, offers illuminating leads hitherto 
not exploited in the more conventional Polynesian anthropology, and potentially 
fruitful for the understanding of cultural dynamics. The Beagleholes, somewhat iso- 
lated in New Zealand from fellow-scholars in these fields, are to be congratulated on 
their vigorous and fertile thinking and productive research. 

M. KEEsinc 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Manual of Child Psychology. LEONARD CARMICHAEL (Ed.). (viii, 1068 pp., $6.00. 
John Wiley, New York, 1946.) 


This compendium on child psychology is a revised, renamed, rewritten and re-edited 
text of Murchison’s original Handbook of Child Psychology that first appeared in 1931 
and again in a second revised edition in 1933. Some of the authors of the 1931 edition 
appear in this 1946 Manual, rewriting and bringing their contributions up to date; 
other contributors have been chosen to elaborate aspects of child psychology that were 
not considered important in 1931. As a result, the Manual represents the most volum- 


1 Psychiatry, 1944, Vol. 7, No. 2. 
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inous collection of scientifically established facts about the child that is likely to be 
needed for some time. The long and extensive bibliographies appended to each chapter 
provide adequate reference material for all who wish to follow up investigations 
noted in the summary chapters. 

Anthropologists are most likely to turn in the first instance to Margaret Mead’s 
chapter entitled Research on Primitive Children. This chapter is a revision of Mead’s 
chapters in the 1931 and 1933 editions on Primitive Children. There is a certain sig- 
nificance to be attached to the change of title-name. Whereas in 1933 Mead was con- 
cerned to establish for the psychologist the social-psychology laboratory value of 
studying primitive children, now, in 1946, she is able to take for granted this interest 
in primitive children. Hence she is concerned much more in the Manual contribution 
with establishing some of the methodological principles that should be followed in the 
study of primitive children rather than trying to persuade psychologists that primitive 
children are worth studying. 

In the development of her thesis Mead summarises important past trends in the 
relationship between anthropology and child psychology (the primitive child as evi- 
dence for biogenetic and recapitulation theories, the primitive child as an example 
of a synthetic primitive, the primitive child as providing analogical or negative 
evidence). She argues—quite rightly, it would seem—that these trends were dead-end 
lines of research and can now safely be left aside in favor of a more vital relationship 
which should be orientated around both the child-i culture and the collection of 
data designed to test the adequacy of general psychological conceptualizations (e.g., 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis). Mead concludes her account with a critical over- 
hauling of the methods used by anthropologists in collecting material on primitive 
children and adds an extensive bibliography that includes both published accounts and 
unpublished field research. 

Few anthropologists would disagree with the view that the centre of research in 
primitive child psychology should be focussed on the child-in-culture, or that such 
research, if it is to amount to anything, should consist in something more than the 
collection of facts, without any attempt to say what the facts mean. It is a sad com- 
mentary therefore on the stage of child psychology at the moment that an anthropolo- 
gist looking for guidance by studying the papers of this Manual will find few useful 
concepts to guide field research, but many thousands of facts all nearly docketed and 
arranged—so many facts, in fact, that the result of even cursory reading is likely to be 
acute mental indigestion. 

Only one psychologist (Lewin) among all the contributors seems to be acutely 
aware that “child psychology demands the synthetic ties offered by theories and con- 
structs probably more than any other branch of psychology,” and has tried to order his 
facts according to a set of adequately thought-out concepts. A desire “to include the 
maximum of concrete data and the minimum of abstract speculation” is the rather 
naive excuse of one contributor for avoiding any reference to conceptualizations in 
forty-two pages of two column fact-packed text. It is thus significant that the anthro- 
pologist is likely to find in Lewin’s chapter on Behavior and Development as a Function 
of the Total Situation a number of insights that could possibly be tested by field tech- 
niques. As for insights into the problem of the socialization of the child and the way in 
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which personality develops through the interaction of individual constitution and cul- 
ture, the anthropologist and the psychologist will find few in all the psychological con- 
tributions to this Manual. The segmented child or the statistical child or the ideal child 
is analysed from almost every conceivable point of view, and from these analyses quite 
impressive-looking tables and charts are presented. But it still remains true that 
more insights into personality development are given in the hundred pages or so of 
Linton’s Cultural Background of Personality than in the thousand-odd pages of this 
Manual. In other words the Manual is a valuable source book for discrete facts, but it 
presents very little help for the student of personality. 

That there are pretty stiff technical hurdles to be overcome before field research on 
the personality of primitive children will bring significant returns is very evident from 
Mead’s sections on new approaches and methods of research. She feels that, with the re- 
cent elaboration of techniques of recording and observing, single-person “‘fieldwork is 
becoming steadily less rewarding, and expeditions in which scientists trained in differ- 
ent disciplines cooperate on the spot will have to take the place of the single worker.” 
This observation would imply that the day of the one-man or one-woman (or even man- 
and-woman) expedition in anthropology is definitely over. Instead the expeditions of 
the future will consist of camera technicians and miscellaneous scientists directed by a 
supervising anthropologist, and including within their activities every aspect of the 
life of a primitive society. The prediction may turn out to be true, but if so, the future 
seems just a bit gloomy. What a primitive group would think of such a large-scale in- 
vasion is open to doubt, and how anthropologists, who are notoriously an individualistic 
group, would take to the personal strains of an organized group expedition is hard to 
imagine. Perhaps one difficulty lies in the fact that in the past the average anthropologist 
has been given too little time to do too much. More liberal financing which would 
permit field work of greater duration, and also return visits at regular intervals, may 
very well be the factor that will enable us to overcome certain inadequacies in past 
field work without however going to the extreme of large-scale expeditions in which 
problems of rapport might become increasingly difficult to solve. 

One further point: scattered throughout the various chapters are incidental refer- 
ences to racial differences in psychological functioning. Some of these references may 
not be generally known to anthropologists not already experts in the field of race 
differences. 

ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 
VictTorIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


Beyond Supply and Demand, a Reappraisal of Institutional Economics. JouN S. GAMBs. 
(105 pp., $1.60. Columbia University Press, New York, 1946.) 


The greatest value of this little book for the cultural anthropologist is not so much 
in the probable correctness of many of its views as that it brings economics (or at least 
a fruitful part of it) ‘out into the open” where we can see it without having to strain 
our eyes. Doubtless this is, more than anything else, because “ . . . economists who ap- 
proach their materials from the institutionalist point of view have much to give the 
anthropologist ...’’ and because “ .. . the interests of the institutionalists . . . are 
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seen to lead essentially to an ethnological position .. . .” Since these tightly packed, 
yet eminently readable, pages contain a well-rounded description and evaluation of in- 
stitutionalism (Veblen’s choice of a name would probably have been “evolutionary 
economics” [p. 9]), the anthropologist will be rare who fails to glean much from a 
careful reading. 

The principles discussed and the implications considered are, for the most part, 
applicable in the study of economic behavior at any level of cultural development—not 
only at the stage of what usually impresses the anthropologist as the local and restricted 
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money and banking’—“business cycle’—etc. type of phenomena, as 
ordinarily treated by the “‘standard economist.” It is the more surprising that so many 
institutionalist concepts are so easily investigable outside of our own cultural area 
when we realize that most institutionalists do not seem to have acquired any highly 
specialized knowledge of anthropology. Nevertheless, it would appear that one of the 
reasons why they have succeeded in establishing economic theories of universal testa- 
bility is because they have at least been aware of other disciplines besides economics. 
“They have made (or, at least, valiantly tried to make) its doctrines conformable with 
those of anthropology, ethnology, psychology, genetics—disciplines that have bothered 
standard theorists less” (p. 10), as Gambs puts it. On the other hand, his own little 
book is not altogether reassuring on this particular point: he does not seem to appre- 
ciate fully how widely applicable the ideas he espouses are. In the case of some of the 
concepts discussed, such as that of “‘coercion in economic affairs,”’ ‘the dominant theme 
of economics” (pp. 11 f.), he does not suggest checking the hypothesis outside of our 
own culture. (He might have referred, as a preliminary, to such a work as Margaret 
Mead’s Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples, for example.) This how- 
ever, far from damning the book, is merely intended to suggest that in it there are many 
leads that will be of greater interest to anthropologists than perhaps the author sup- 
posed. 

Those who participated in the struggles of cultural anthropology to free itself from 
its physical and biological toils will appreciate more deeply than a young reviewer the 
value of having “ ... taken economics out of the realm of pseudo-physical science, 
which is where standard theory seems to want to put it...” (p. 10), and of “...a 
denial of the automatic organization of our economic system”’ (p. 15). 


Social institutions have organizing force. They stabilize our wants and probably determine 
our special methods of production more fundamentally than does the entrepreneur’s skill in dis- 
posing effectively of capital, labor, and land. Entrepreneurs do not, when initiating action, ex- 
plore the great universe of possible economic goods or wants or all possible combinations of pro- 
ductive factors. On the contrary: basic building and clothing materials have remained the same for 
generations, even, in some cases, for millennia; many productive processes and services are the 
same today as they were in feudal Europe or earlier. Much human activity is safely predictable: 
men and women marry, have children, get sick, die. Here is a core of behavior to which the com- 
munity may confidently allot a large fraction of its economically productive efforts . . . . Small 
wonder that some degree of organization can be found even in a coercive economic world. (p. 16) 


' Melville J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, p. 41. Knopf, N. Y., 1940. 
? Margaret Mead (Ed.). McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1937. 
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How truly this coin rings on the anthropological counter! 


Institutions, in the Veblenian system, tend to give a semi-permanent coercive advantage to 
certain groups at the expense of others. A study of cultures in time and space, (sic) reveals that 
semi-permanent coercive advantages may fall to quite different groups. In some tribes men have 
all the advantages, in others women; warriors in this culture, priests in that one; landlords here, 
shopkeepers there. As any culture changes, the advantages of one group may count for little ina 
new environment, while formerly submerged groups may rise to the top of the scale of coercive 
power. (pp. 22-23) 


This concept of “‘coercive power’’ deserves to be investigated, and what is termed the 
“doctrine of organic unity” (pp. 24 f.) finds its anthropological counterpart in the 
functional interrelations of cultural data. 
Chapter II, “Psychology,” is interesting and stimulating, as well as perhaps sur- 

prising in its inclusion. 
Institutionalism has already come to certain definite conclusions about psychology and economics 

. .economic behavior is but a special form of behavior and therefore can be understood only if 
behavior in general is understood. (p. 29) 


“Real man,” as the anthropologist also knows him, in all his intricacies of thought and 
motive, is herein contrasted to “economic man”’ or to the elements of pseudo-physical 
economics. 


The unit of study now is protoplasm rather than prices; the subject is human behavior rather than 
behavior of money or a unit of fertilizer or a dose of capital; . . . rent is the income of a person, 
not the special contribution to production of a piece of land. (p. 30) 


The points of similarity to anthropological concept and interest are far too many’ 
even in such a small book, to be more than hinted at here. 

The chapter on “Methodology” is penetrating, as well as large in implication. Not 
only will the non-economist anthropologist be able to unravel the separate strands of 
institutional theory as well as to perceive its larger pattern; he will be able to follow 
the various strands in their most diverse and significant connections. In a day of too 
expensive books, cultural anthropologists should also consider the economics involved 
before deciding to pass this valuable exception by. 

James B. Watson 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


General Anthropology 


Bain, Read. Man, the Myth-Maker (“Will the Age of Science serve man or destroy him?’’) (Sci- 
tific Monthly, 65, No. 1, pp. 61-69. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Barker, R. G. The Somatopsychologic Problem (Psychosomatic Medicine, 9, No. 3, pp. 192-196. 
New York and Baltimore, 1947). 

Bennett, Wendell Clark. The Ethnogeographic Board (viii, 135 pp. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, 107, No. 1. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Bidney, David. Culture Theory and the Problem of Cultural Crises (In: “Approaches to Group Un- 
derstanding,’”’ Chap. 47, pp. 553-573. Sixth Symposium, Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion [Ed., Lyman Bryson and others]. New York, 1947). 

Boas, George. The Social Responsibility of the Artist (College Art Journal, 6, No. 1, pp. 270-276. 
Summer, 1947). 

Clark, Grahame. Archaeology and Society (2nd edition, revised) (222 pp., 24 pls., 29 drawings and 
diagrams, end-paper map. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1947). 

Comas, Juan. Origen y evolucién del hombre (94 pp., 4 drawings, charts, table. Biblioteca Enciclo- 
pédica Popular [Secunda epoca] 159. Secretaria de Educacién Pablica, México, 1947). 

Cook, S. F. Survivorship in Aboriginal Populations (Human Biology, 19, No. 2, pp. 83-89. Balti- 
more, 1947). 

Cruz Vélez, Danilo. Dos ideas del hombre y la cultura (Revista Trimestral de Cultura Moderna, 
7, pp. 9-17. Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Bogoté, 1946). 

Dingwall, Eric John. Racial Pride and Prejudice (x, 246 pp. Watts & Co., London, 1946). 

Ehrich, Robert W. The Place of Anthropology in a College Education (“The author particularly 
stresses the value of anthropology as an integrator of knowledge and goals—a value which 
seems likely to become increasingly important as we move toward a ‘world culture’.”’) (Har- 
vard Educational Review, 17, No. 1, pp. 57-61. 1947). 

Gauld, W. A. Man, Nature and Time: An Introduction to World Study (x, 291 pp. Bell, London, 
1946). 

Gluckman, Max. Malinowski’s Contribution to Social Anthropology (AS, 6, No. 1, pp. 41-46, 
Johannesburg, 1947). 

Gluckman, Max. Malinowski’s “Functional’’ Analysis of Social Change (Africa, 17, No. 2, pp. 103- 
121, 3 charts. London, 1947). 

Hall, Robert B. Area Studies: With Special Reference to Their Implications for Research in the Social 
Sciences (Preface by Wendell C. Bennett) (Social Science Research Council, Pamphlet 3. 
New York, 1947). 

Haring, Douglas G. Science and Social Phenomena (American Scientist, 35, No. 3, pp. 351-363. 
New Haven, Conn., 1947). 

Hoernlé, R. F. A. Race and Reason (Ed., with a memoir, by Prof. I. D. MacCrone) (xxxvi, 182 pp. 
Witwatersrand University Press, Africa, 1945). 

Jahoda, Marie. An Approach to the Study of Prejudice (Summary) (Man, 47, Art. 86, p. 86. Lon- 
don, 1947). 

Lips, Julius E. The Origin of Things (496 pp., illus. by Eva Lips, with contributions by A. Kameny. 
A. A. Wyn, New York, 1946). See also condensation: Caveman’s Cleverest Invention (“The 
invention of the animal trap was of greater consequence to the history of mankind than that 
of the wheel’). (Science Digest, 22, No. 3, pp. 32-36, 5 drawings. Chicago, 1947.) 

Loomis, Charles P. Demonstration in Rural Sociology and Anthropology—A Case Report (ApAn, 
6, No. 1, pp. 10-25, 4 tables, 3 charts, 3 maps. New York, 1947). 

Meek, C. K. Land, Law and Custom in the Colonies (British, with an appendix adding data on the 
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Sudan, an Indian State, and collective farms in Russia) (xxvi, 337 pp. Oxford University 
Press, 1946). 

Nelson, Nels C. The Thunderbolt Belief (Natural History, 61, No. 6, pp. 260-263, 284, 3 drawings. 
New York, 1947). 

Parsons, Talcott. Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the Social Structure of the 
Western World (Psychiatry, 10, No. 2, pp. 167-181. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Patai, Raphael. The Science of Man—An Introduction to Anthropology, Vol. 1 (in Hebrew) (255 
pp., 37 figs. [draws. and charts]. Studies in Folklore and Ethnology, Vol. III [Eds., Raphael 
Patai and Joseph J. Rivlin]. Tel Aviv, Palestine, 1947). 

Recasens, Josep de. Contribucién al analisis de los suefios de las sociedades primitivas (Revista, 
Trimestral de Cultura Moderna, 7, pp. 335-348, Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Bogoté, 
1946). 

Ritchie, William A. Culture, Personality and Mental Health, an Anthropological Approach (4 pp. 
Condensed from an address given before the Rochester, N. Y., Torch Club, 1947). 

Rivet, Patil. La etnologia, ciencia del hombre (with English summary) (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 4, 
pp. 381-387. Caracas, 1946). 

Roderiguez Bustamante, Norberto. Sociologia y accién social (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 34, 
No. 4, pp. 63-67. México, 1947). 

Sauter, Marc-R., and H. Kaufman. Bibliographie. Anthropologie de la Suisse (1938-1946) (Archives 
Suisses d’Anthropologie Générale, 11, No. 2, pp. 244-251. 1945). 

Schnepp, Gerald J. El concepto de mana (Intro. by Fernando Jordan. Versién espafiola de Javier 
Romero) (106 pp. Acta Antropolégica, IT, 3. México, 1947). 

Simmel, E. Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease (137 pp. International Universities Press, New York, 
1946). 

Stewart, J. Q. Empirical Mathematical Rules Concerning the Distribution and Equilibrium of Popu- 
lation (Geographical Review, 37, No. 3, pp. 461-485, tables, charts, diagrams, contour maps. 
New York, 1947). 

Stewart, J. Q. Suggested Principles of “Social Physics” (Science, 106, No. 2748, pp. 179-180. Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, 1947). 

Tilman, H. W. When Men and Mountains Meet (Himalayas, Iran and Iraq, Albania, Northern 
Italy. Giving a “realistic insight into the lives of remote mountain people . ..”’) (2 Pts., 232 
pp. 54 illus., 5 maps. Macmillan, Toronto and Cambridge, 1946). 

Ware, Caroline F. Estudio dela comunidad (153 pp. Centro de Investigaciones Sociales, Universidad 
de Puerto Rico, 1947). 

America 


Anonymous. Catalogue de l’Exposition: Chefs-d’oeuvre de l’ Amérique précolombienne (Intro. by 
Henri Lehmann) (79 pp., 16 pls., plan de l’Exposition. XX VIIT® Congrés International des 
Américanistes. Edité par les soins de la Société des Amis du Musée de Homme, Paris, 
1947). 

Anonymous. Master Works of Cryptic Cultures: Ancient American Art Now on Exhibition [at the 
Berkeley Galleries, London] (London Tllustrated News, 210, No. 5644, p. 667, 9 illus., short 
text. June 21, 1947). 

Anonymous. Sylvanus Morley Appointed Acting Director [of the School] of American Research] (El 
Palacio, 54, No. 6, p. 131. Santa Fe, N. M., 1946). 

Barén Castro, Rodolfo. Politica racial de Espana en Indias (Revista de Indias, Afio 7, 26, pp. 781- 
802, 10 pls. Madrid, 1946). 

Basauri Retolaza, Daniel. :El Pueblo vasco factor importante en el poblamiento precolombino de 
América? (ASGH, 21, No. 2, pp. 144-148, 2 illus., portrait of author. Guatemala, 1946). 
Boggs, R. S. Bibliography of Indian Folklore Texts in Latin America: 1946 (IJAL, 13, No. 3, p. 204. 

Baltimore, 1947). 
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Canyes, Manuel S. The Ninth International Conference of American States—Its Antecedents and 
the Juridicial Relationship Between the Inter-American System and the U. N. (Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, pp. 351-360, 1 illus. Washington, D. C., July, 1947). 

Cochrane de Alencar, José. Keeping Trust Amongst the Americas (Ibid., pp. 375-376. 1947). 

Friederici, Georg. Amerikanistisches Wérterbuch (722 pp. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Aus- 
landskunde, Band 53, Reihe B. Vélkerkunde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Band 29. Ham- 
burg, 1947). 

Gémez Sicre, José. Art Activities in the Pan American Union (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
pp. 380-386, 8 illus. Washington, D. C., July, 1947). 

Haring, Clarence H. The Spanish Empire in America (388 pp. Oxford, 1947). 

Huxtable, Ada Louise. Two Cities: Planning in North and South America (Cover des. by Susanne 
Wasson-Tucker) (18 pp., illus., plans, elevations, draws. Bulletin of the Museum of Modern 
Art, 14, No. 3. New York, June, 1947). 

Latin-American Studies, II. Some Economic Aspects of Postwar Inter-American Relations (Con- 
tributors: Erich W. Zimmerman, Kingsley Davis, Javier M4rquez, Eugene Holman, Philip W. 
Henry, T. J. Caldwell, George Wythe, Victor H. Schoffelmayer) (Institute of Latin-America 
Studies of the University of Texas, 1946). 

Lieras, Alberto, and Pedro de Alba. The Pan American Union (Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, Ist page. Washington, D. C., July, 1947). 

Loomis, Charles P. A pplied Anthropology in Latin America (ApAn, 6, No. 1, pp. 31-33. New York, 
1947). 

Miranda, José. La filosofia politica en la conquista de América (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 34, 
No. 4, pp. 207-210. México, 1947). 

Stessin, Lawrence. History’s Biggest Census (“Three years of planning remain before 300,000 inter- 
viewers will be ready to take the Western Hemisphere’s first real population count.”’) (Sci- 
ence Digest, 22, No. 3, pp. 37-39. Chicago, September, 1947). 

Steward, Julian H. American Culture History in the Light of South America (Transactions of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. II, 9, No. 6, pp. 231-232. April, 1947). 

Williams, Adrian. Inter-American Highway (United Nations World, 1, No. 7, pp. 36-39, 13 illus., 
short text. New York, 1947). 


North America 


American Philosophical Society. Year Book, 1946 (with a brief history of the Society by Edwin G. 
Conklin, biographical memoirs by various authors, etc. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Anderson, Arthur J. O. Bandelier’s First Visit to Santa Fe (E\ Palacio, 54, No. 5, pp. 107-110; and 
ibid., No. 6, pp. 132-136. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Anonymous. Expedition to the Southwest Hunts Early Site (Dr. Paul S. Martin’s expedition to the 
“Su Village” site to trace origin of the Mogollon civilizations) (CNHMB, 18, No. 6, p. 3. 
June, 1947). 

Anonymous. Summer Field Work in the Southwest (El Palacio, 54, No. 6, pp. 138-139. 1947). 

Anonymous. Wakeman Collects Interesting Artifacts in Home Area [at Chebanse, Illinois, and the 
neighboring Kankakee River Valley] (JIAS, 5, No. 1, pp. 24-25, 9 illus. Urbana, IIl., 1947). 

Bailey, Alfred M. Desert River Through Navojo Land (The Nevills expedition, San Juan River) 
(National Geographic Magazine, 92, No. 2, pp. 149-172, 11 b.& w. illus., 11 colorillus., 1 map. 
Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Beard, William. Government and Liberty, the American System (360 pp. Halcyon House, Garden 
City, N. Y., 1947). 

Bullen, Ripley P. The Ernest S. Clark Collection [of Indian material] (BMAS, 8, No. 3, pp. 47-48, 
2 figs. Andover, Mass., 1947). 

Burford, C. C. Indian Exhibit, University of Illinois, a Cross-Section of Civilization and Artifacts 
(JIAS, 5, No. 1, pp. 18-19. Urbana, IIl., 1947). 
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Butler, Eva L. Some Early Indian Basket Makers of Southern New England (addendum to: “East- 
ern Algonkian Block-Stamp Decoration,” by Frank G. Speck [see Speck]) (Research Series 
No. 1, The Archaeological Society of New Jersey, Trenton, 1947). 
Carter, George F. The Distribution of Races of Maize Among the Indians of the Mississippi Valley 
(Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. II, 9, No. 7, pp. 268-269. 1947). 
Clough, Ben C. The American Imagination at Work: Tall Tales and Folk Tales (707 pp. Alfred A. 
Knopf, N. Y., 1947). 
Colton, Harold S. Hopi Deities (Plateau, 20, No. 1, pp. 10-16. Flagstaff, Ariz., 1947). 
Conklin, Edwin G. A Brief History of the American Philosophical Society (Year Book, 1946. Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1947). 
Dumond, Dwight L. America in Our Time, 1896-1946 (675 pp., bibliography. Henry Holt & Co., 
1947). 
Dyk, Walter. A Navaho Aulobiography (Cornelius Osgood, Ed.) (218 pp., 16 pls., 1 map. Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 8. New York, 1947). 
Ekblaw, W. Elmer. Distribution of Settlement Among the Polar Eskimo (BMAS, 8, No. 3, pp. 39-43. 
Andover, Mass., 1947). 
Giddings, J. L., Jr. Mackenzie River Delia Chronology (Tree-Ring Bulletin, 13, No. 4, pp. 26-29, 1 
fig. Tucson, Ariz., 1947). 
Goldschmit, Walter. As You Sow (How industrialized farming is changing the American way of 
life) (288 pp., 37 tables, 8 charts. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1947). 
Gorer, Geoffrey. The American Character (“A British scholar observes.”’ . . . Taken from his forth- 
coming book, “The Americans—A Study in Character’’) (Life Magazine, 23, No. 7, pp. 
94-96, 98, 100, 103, 104, 106, 109, 110, 112, 9 drawings. New York, August 18, 1947). 
Griffin, James B. The Spruce Run Earthworks: A Forgotten Adena Site in Delaware County, Ohio 
(Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly, pp. 188-200, 3 pls. April, 1947). 
Griffin, John W. Digging up Florida’s Past (Florida Highways Magazine, 15, No. 6, 5 pp., 13 illus. 
Florida Park Service, May, 1947). 
Gunther, John. The 64 Who Run America (““New wielders of power have replaced Ambassador 
Gerard’s famous list of tycoons, says the author of Inside U. S. A.’”’) (47—The Magazine of 
the Year, 1, No. 7, pp. 59-67, 64 portraits. New York, September, 1947). 
Haas, Mary R. Development of Proto-Muskogean *k® (IJAL, 13, No. 3, pp. 135-137. 1947). 
Hacker, Louis M. The Shaping of the American Tradition (“America’s way of life’’) (Subdivisions: 
“The American Mind,” “The American Scene,” “American Problems,” “The United States 
and the World’’) (2 vols., 11 parts, intros. Columbia University Press, New York, 1947). 
Halpern, A. M. Yuma VI: Miscellaneous Morphemes (IJAL, 13, No. 3, pp. 147-166, 3 tables. 
1947). 

Harrington, John P. Chuckwalla, a Cahuilla Indian Word (EF) Palacio, 54, No. 5, pp. 119-120. 
1947). 

Harris, Z. S. Developments in American Indian Linguistics (Library Bulletin, 1946, American 
Philosophical Society, pp. 89-97. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Harshbarger, Ira. The Story of the Loveland Stone Age Fair (Southwestern Lore, 13, No. 1, pp. 7-8. 
Gunniston, Colorado, 1947). 

Hesselberth, Charles. The Fall of a Culture (Hopewellian) (JIAS, 5, No. 1, pp. 10-13, 1 diagram. 
1947). 

Hill, Gertrude. Turquoise and the Zuni Indian (The Kiva, 12, No. 4, pp. 42-51, cover illus. Tucson, 
Ariz., 1947). 

Howe, Gudrun B., and Henry F. Howe. Pebble Beach Workshops of the South Shore {of Massachu- 
setts Bay] (BMAS, 8, No. 3, pp. 44-46, 1 table. 1947). 

Hudson, Arthur Palmer. A Ballad of the New Madrid Earthquake (JAFL, 60, No. 236, pp. 147- 
150. 1947). 
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Hurst, C. T. Excavation of Dolores Cave—1946 (Southwestern Lore, 13, No. 1, pp. 8-17, 4 pls. 
1947). 

Krieger, Alex D. Culture Complexes and Chronology in Northern Texas, with Extension of Puebloan 
Datings to the Mississippi Valley (366 pp., 26 figs. [incl. contour maps and charts], 35 pls., 6 
tables, 1 large map. University of Texas Publication No. 4640, October 22, 1946). 

La Barre, Weston. Kiowa Folk Sciences (JAFL, 60, No. 236, pp. 105-114. 1947). 

Lewinson, Paul (Compiled by). A Guide to Documents in the National Archives: For Negro Studies 
(Preface by D. H. Dougherty) (28 pp. Publication No. 1, Committee on Negro Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Loomis, C. Grant. Sylvester Judd’s New England Lore (JAFL, 60, No. 236, pp. 151-158. 1947). 

Luomala, Katherine. Community Analysis by the War Relocation Authority Outside the Relocation 
Centers (ApAn, 6, No. 1, pp. 25-31, New York, 1947). 

Manning, Mrs. Tom. Igloo for the Night (Foxe Basin, Baffin Island, journey to Churchill) (234 
pp., 27 illus. University of Toronto Press, 1947). 

Martin, Paul S., and John B. Rinaldo. The Su Site Excavations at a Mogollon Village, Western 
New Mexico (Third season, 1946) (382 pp., 42 text figs., 12 maps, tables. Anthropological Se- 
ries, 32, No. 3, Pub. 601. Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1947). 

Newman, Stanley. Bella Coola I: Phonology (IJAL, 13, No. 3, pp. 129-134. 1947). 

Opler, Morris Edward. Mythology and Folk Belief in the Maintenance of Jicarilla Apache Tribal 
Endogamy (JAFL, 60, No. 236, pp. 126-129, 1947). 

Phelps, Mason M. The South Swansea Burials (BMAS, 8, No. 3, pp. 33-38, 2 draws., 1 map. 
1947). 

Philadelphia City Planning Commission. The Population of Philadelphia and Environs, and Labor 
Force and Employment Estimates: A Projection for 1950 (Section 1: iii, 43 pp.; Section 2: iii, 
42 pp.; diagrams. A report to the Philadelphia City Planning Commission from the Popula- 
tion and Economic Research Advisory Committee, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Local and State Government, University of Pennsylvania, 1946). 

Preston, W. D. Some Methodological Suggestions Based on Aleut Linguistic Material (IJAL, 13, No. 
3, pp. 171-174. 1947). 

Randolph, Vance, and Frances Emberson. The Collection of Folk Music in the Ozarks (JAFL, 60, 
No. 236, pp. 115-125. 1947). 

Sayles, E. B. The San Simon Branch. Excavations at Cave Creek and in the San Simon Valley. I, 
Material Culture (Preface by Harold S. Gladwin) (78 pp., 60 pls., 33 figs. [draws., charts, 
etc.], 1 table, 1 map. Medallion Papers No. 34, Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona, 1945). 

Scott, T., and Joy Scott. Song of America (Folk tunes collected and arranged by Tom Scott, 
text by Joy Scott, wood engravings by B. Brussel-Smith) (Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., 
1947). 

Sebeok, Thomas A. Two Winnebago Texts (IJAL, 13, No. 3, pp. 167-170. 1947). 

Seeber, Edward D. Critical Views on Logan’s Speech (JAFL, 60, No. 236, pp. 130-146. 1947). 

Smiley, Terah L. Dates from a Surface Pueblo at Mesa Verde (Tree-Ring Bulletin, 13, No. 4, pp. 30- 
32, 1 fig. Tucson, Ariz., 1947). 

Speck, Frank G. Eastern Algonkian Block-Stamp Decoration, with an addendum: Some Early Indian 
Basket Makers of Southern New England, by Eva L. Butler (62 pp., 30 halftones and figs., 
frontispiece, 1 map. Research Series No. 1, The Archeological Society of New Jersey, Trenton, 
1947). 

Stewart, Omer C. Field Manual for an Archaeological Survey (11 pp., 4 pls. Supplement to South- 
western Lore, 13, No. 1. Gunniston, Col., 1947). 

Thomas, Dorothy S., and Richard Nishimoto. The Spoilage (Concerning the evacuation and reset- 


tlement of Japanese-Americans during the War) (v, 388 pp. University of California Press, 
1946). 
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Treganza, Adan E., Edith S. Taylor, and William J. Wallace. The Hindil,a Pomo Indian Dance, 
in 1946 (The Masterkey, 21, No. 4, pp. 119-125, 2 figs. Los Angeles, Cal., 1947). 

Watson, Don. Note on the Dating of Pipe Shrine House (Tree-Ring Bulletin, 13, No. 4, p. 32. Tuc- 
son, Ariz., 1947). 

Williams, S. R. The Miami Tomahawk Pipe (Museum Echoes, 20, No. 7, pp. 54-55, 1 illus. Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, July, 1947). 

Wilson, Eddie W. The Gourd in Folk Literature (Gourd Society of America, Boston, 1947). See 
also “The Gourd” (The Masterkey, 21, No. 4, p. 130. Los Angeles, Cal., 1947). 


Middle America 


Agtiero y Barreras, Gaspar. El aporte africano a la mtisica popular cubana (Estudios Afrocubanos, 
5, pp. 113-128, musical examples. Havana, 1940-1946). 

Andreu, Enrique. La tragedia de un Beethoven negro (Ibid., pp. 179-189. 1940-1946). 

Anonymous. Bonampak (5-page pamphlet, cover illus. Middle America Information Bureau, 
United Fruit Co., New York, 1947). 

Anonymous. Early Man in Mexico (E) Palacio, 54, No. 5, pp. 124-125. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Anonymous. Excavations—Guatemala (A Maya site discovered by U. S. archaeologists of the Car- 
negie Institute of Washington, under A. Ledyard Smith, near Nebaj, in the north highlands) 
(Pallas—International Art and Archaeology News Bulletin, 12, pp. 140-141. Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 1947). 

Anonymous. New Find at Zaculeu (Guatemala) (El Palacio, 54, No. 6, p. 151. 1947). 

Armillas, Pedro. Los Olmeca-Xicalanca y los sitios arqueolégicos del suroeste de Tlaxcala (RMEA, 
8, Nos. 1-3, 9 pp., 4 illus. Mexico, 1946). 

Aschmann, Herman. Totonac Categories of Smell (Notes [N. 34, IT: 2], Tlalocan, 2, No. 2, pp. 187- 
189. Azcapotzalco, Mexico, 1946). 

Ayllén, Julio. Romance de la Comparsa (Estudios Afrocubanos, 5, pp. 173-175. Havana, 1940— 
1946). 

Barlow, R. H. Coatlicamac (Notes [N. 35 II: 2], Tlalocan, 2, No. 2, pp. 190-191. Mexico, 1946). 

Bervin, Antoine. Haiti a l’exposition du livre américain (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, pp. 
388-391, 1 illus. Washington, D. C., July, 1947). 

Bourbourg, Brasseur de. De Guatemala a Rabinal. Episodio de un viaje en la América del Centro 
en los afios de 1855 y 1856 (conclusién) (ASGH, 21, No. 2, pp. 157-170. Guatemala, 1946). 
Brainerd, George W. A Pottery Figurine Head from Tres Zapotes, Vera Cruz, Mexico (The Master- 

key, 21, No. 4, pp. 127-130, 2 figs. 1947). 

Bullock, Irwin. Mexico and Central America (Exhibition held at the Berkeley Galleries, London) 
(8 pp., 8 illus., chronological table, map. Art of Ancient America, No. 17. London, 1947). 

Cadilla de Martinez, Marfa. La Conga (Estudios Afrocubanos, 5, pp. 176-178. Havana, 1940- 
1946). 

Caso, Alfonso. Calendario y escritura de las antiguas culturas de Monte Alban (102 pp., 69 figs., 19 
pls. Mexico, 1947). 

Caso, Alfonso. Contribucién de las culturas indigenas de México a la cultura mundial (Repr. from: 
México y la Cultura, pp. 51-80. México, 1947). 

Caso, Alfonso. The Eagle and the Nopal (Repr. from: The Social Sciences in Mexico and News 
About the Social Sciences in South and Central America, 1, No. 1, pp. 5-15, 4 pls. Mexico, 
May, 1947). 

Comas, Juan. The Law and Social Needs and Aspirations {in Mexico] (Editorial, BI, 7, No. 1, pp. 
1-4. Mexico, 1947). 

Dedrick, John M. How Jobeeso Ro?i Got His Name (In Yaqui, with English trans.) (Tlalocan, 
2, No. 2, pp. 163-166. Azcapotzalco, Mexico, 1946). 
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Freyle, Joano. Hieroglyphs of Towns in Northern Morelos (Notes [N31, IT: 2], ibid., pp. 182-184, 
drawings. Mexico, 1946). 

Garibay K., Angel Ma. Paralipémenos de Sahagtin (contin.) (Ibid., pp. 167-174. 1946). 

Gruyter, W. Jos. de. A New Approach to Maya Hieroglyphs (71 pp., 1 pl. H. J. Paris, Amsterdam, 
1945). 

Keller, Kathryn, and Margaret Harris. Masculine Crab and Mosquitoes. Two Chontal Texts 
(Tlalocan, 2, No. 2, pp. 138-140. Mexico, 1946). 

Lachatafieré, Rémulo. El sistema religioso de los Lucumis y otras influencias africanas en Cuba. ITI. 
(Estudios Afrocubanos, 5, pp. 190-215. Havana, 1940-1946). 

Lewis, O. Wealth Differences in a Mexican Village (Scientific Monthly, 15, No. 2, pp. 127-132. 
Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Lizardi Ramon, César. “La civilizacién maya,” de Morley (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 35, No. 4, 
pp. 197-206, 2 pls. Mexico, 1947). 

Martinez del Rio, Pablo. El hombre fosil de Tepexpam (Ibid., pp. 139-150, 6 illus., 1 drawing. 
Mexico, 1947). 

Mateos Higuera, Salvador. Coleccién de estudios sumarios de los codices pictéricos indigenas (Tlalo- 
can, 2, No. 2, pp. 175-179. Mexico, 1946). 

McAfee, Byron. The Techialoyan Codices: Codex E (Codex of Cempoallan, Hidalgo) (Ibid., pp. 141- 
149. Mexico, 1946). 

McAfee, Byron, and R. H. Barlow. The Techialoyan Codices: Codex K (Codex of Santa Maria 
Calacohuayan) (Notes [N32 IT: 2], ibid., pp. 184-185. 1946). 

McAfee, Byron, and R. H. Barlow (Trans. and annotated by) The Titles of Tetscotzinco (Santa 
Maria Nativitas) (Ibid., pp. 110-127, 1 pl. 1946). 

McBryde, Felix Webster. Cultural and Historical Geography of Southwest Guatemala (184 pp., 47 
pls., 2 figs., 25 maps. Publication No. 4, Institute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Miller, Walter S. Mixe Toponymy (Notes [N33, II: 2], Tlalocan, 2, No. 2, pp. 185-187. Mexico, 
1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando. Estudiemos la mtisica afrocubana (Estudios Afrocubanos, 5, pp. 7-18. Havana, 
1940-1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando. La misica religiosa de los Yoruba entre los negros cubanos (Ibid., pp. 19-60, 1 pl., 
musical examples. Havana, 1940-1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando. La clave xilofénica de la mtisica cubana. Ensayo etnogrdfico. (Ibid., pp. 61-109, 2 
figs. 1940-1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando. La habilidad musical dei negro (Ibid., pp. 111-112. 1940-1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando. Por la integracién cubana de blancos y negros (Ibid., pp. 216-229. 1940-1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando, Ramén Vasconcelos, y otros. Las comparsas populares del Carnaval habanero 
(Ibid., pp. 129-147. 1940-1946). 

Pike, Kenneth L. The Flea—Melody Types and Perturbations in a Mixtec Song (Tlalocan, 2, No. 2, 
pp. 128-133. Mexico, 1946). 

Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. Las cosas de la olimentacién en la historia de Sahagtin (ASGH, 21, No. 2, 
pp. 149-156. Guatemala, 1946). 

Roig de Leuchsenring, Emilio. Las comparsas carnavalescas de la Habana en 1937 (Estudios Afro- 
cubanos, 5, pp. 148-172, 18 illus. 1940-1946). 

Romero James, Concha. On the Relations of Blacks and Whites (Ibid., pp. 230-232. 1940-1946). 

Rosas Herrera, Gregoria (Traducido por) Verba sociorum Domini Petri Tlacauepantzi (Se trata de 
un juicio civil iniciado por Don Pedro Tlacahuepantzi, el heredero de Moctezuma II) (Tlalo- 
can, 2, No. 2, pp. 150-162, Chart: Dinastia mexicana de Tula, 1394-1521. Azcapotzalco, 
México, 1946). 

Rouse, Irving. Prehistory of Trinidad in Relation to Adjacent Areas (Man, 47, Art. No. 103, pp. 

93-98, 1 pl., 2 charts. London, 1947). 
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Senior, Clarence. The Puerto Rican Migrant in St. Croix (iii, 42 pp., 16 tables, appendix [interview 
schedule used in field study]) (Social Science Research Center, University of Puerto Rico, 
1947). 

Spicer, Edward Holland. Social Organization and Disorganization in an Arizona Yaqui Village 
(Part of a Cissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences in can- 
didacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Department of Anthropology, 1939) (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1946). 

Terra, Helmut de. Discovery of an Upper Pleistocene Human Skeleton at Tepexpan, Valley of Mex- 
ico (Science, 105, No. 2732, pp. 493-494. May 9, 1947). 

Vaquero, Joaquin. El rancho centroamericano (Revista de Indias, Afio 7, Nim. 26, pp. 905-912, 9 
pls., 6 figs., Madrid, 1946). 

Villagra Caleti, Augustin. Las pinturas de Bonampak (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 34, No. 4, 
pp. 151-169, 5 drawings, 3 b. & w. illus., 3 color plates. México, 1947). 

Wonderly, William L. Textos en Zoque sobre el concepto del Nagual (Tlalocan, 2, No. 2, pp. 97-105. 
México, 1946). 

Zayas Bazin y Perdomo, Héctor. La medicine de los Indocubanos (ASGH, 21, No. 2, pp. 99-116, 
portrait of author. Guatemala, 1946). 


South America 


Anonymous. An Interpretation of Brazil (See Putnam, “Camera Impressions of Brazil’’) (Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, p. 370, 1 illus. Washington, D. C., July, 1947). 

Anonymous. Pre-Inca Markings in Peru. People of Nazca made lines in the desert to plot course of the 
sun (Life Magazine, 23, No. 4, pp. 75-76, 78, 6 illus. July 28, 1947). 

Bastide, Roger. A cadeira do Ogén e o poste central (Sociologia, No. 1. Estudos Afro-Brasileiros, 1* 
Serie, Boletim 59, pp. 44-50, 13 figs. Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias, e Letras, Universidade 
de Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Bastide, Roger. A Macumba paulista (Ibid., pp. 52-112. Brazil, 1946). 

Bastide, Roger. Contribuicéo ao estudo do Sincretismo Catélico-Fetichista (Ibid., pp. 11-43, 2 pls., 
4 tables. Brazil, 1946). 

Biocca, Ettore, and Emilio Willems. Contribuicgdo para o estudo antropométrico dos indios Tukano, 
Tariana e Maki, da regido do Alto Rio Negro (Amazonas) (Antropologia, No. 2, Boletim 77. 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Universidade de Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1947). 

Bushnell, G. H. S. South America (Exhibition held at the Berkeley Galleries, London) (No. 17, 
Art of Ancient America, 8 pp., 11 illus., map. London, 1947). 

Canals Frau, Salvador. Etnologia de los Huarpes. Una sintesis (Anales del Instituto de Etnologia 
Americana, Tomo 7, pp. 9-147, Sillus., 13 draws., 1 map. Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Ar- 
gentina, 1946). 

Canals Frau, Salvador. Una encomienda de indios capayanes (Ibid., pp. 197-223. 1946). 

Costa Villila, Lavinia. Festa do Divine em Sado Luiz do Paraitinga em 27 a 29-5-1944 (Sociologia, 
No. 1, Estudos Afro-Brasileiros, 1* Serie, Boletim 59, pp. 115-122, 2 illus. Faculdade de 
Filosofia, Ciéncias, e Letras, Universidade de Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Cruxent, J. M. Reconocimiento arqueolégico en los alrededores de los Saltos de Tacagua, Dto. Fed- 
eral, Venezuela (with English summary) (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 4, pp. 393-408, 1 pl., 8 
draws., 1 map. Caracas, 1946). 

Daniel, Hermano. Algunas gramineas colombianas (Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana, 12, No. 47, 
pp. 498-510. Medellin, Colombia, 1946). 

Drummond, Carlos. Da particula hab.a do Tupi-Guarani (61 pp. Etnografia e Lingua Tupi-Guar- 
ani, No. 12. Boletim 66. Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 1946). 

Dupouy, Walter. Necrologia: Doctor Rafael Requena (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 4, pp. 459-462. 
Caracas, 1946). 
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Dupouy, Walter. Mds sobre la zaranda de calabaza en Venezuela (Ibid., pp. 466-468, 1 drawing. 
1946). 

Febres Cordero G., Julio. El maiz de dos meses (with English summary) (Jbid., pp. 416-420. 1946). 

Francisco de Avila, P. Origen y costumbres de los antiguos Huaruchiri (Anales del Instituto de Et- 
nologia Americana, Tomo 7, pp. 225-260. Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Argentina, 1946). 

Gatto, Santiago. Exploraciones arqueolégicas en el pucard de Volcén (RMLP, n.s., Seccién 
Antropologia, Tomo 4, No. 18, pp. 5-91, 21 pls., 58 figs., La Plata, Argentina, 1946). 

Gillin, John. Moche—A Péruvian Coastal Community (166 pp., 8 figs. [draws. & diagrams], 26 
pls., 1 map. Publication No. 3, Institute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Greenup, Ruth, and Leonard Greenup. Revolution Before Breakfast: Argentina, 1941-1946 (“The 
background of events of the past few years, and a prognosis of Argentina’s immediate fu- 
ture”) (266 pp. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1947). 

Herrmann, Lucila. A organizagdo social dos Vapidiana do Territério do Rio Branco. II—Associagées 
por conveniéncia (conclusio) (Sociologia, 9, No. 1, pp. 54-84, 1 table. Sado Paulo, Brazil, 
1947). 

Jordan, Santiago. Bolivar, Father of Bolivia (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, pp. 392-395, 2 
illus. Washington, D. C., July, 1947). 

Leicht, H. Indianische Kunst und Kultur. Ein Jahrtausend im Reiche der Chimu (352 pp., 36 draws., 
116 illus., 3 maps. Orell Fiissli Verlag, Ziirich, 1944). 

Liscano, Juan. Apuntes para la investigacién del Negro en Venezuela. Sus instrumentos de miisica 
(with English summary) (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 4, pp. 421-440, 9 illus. 1946). 

Lohmann Villena, Guillermo. Un cedulario peruano inédito (Revista de Indias, Afio 7, Naim. 26, 
pp. 803-826. Madrid, 1946). 

Métraux, Alfredo. Ritos de transito de los indios sudamericanos. 2—La iniciacién de los muchachos 
(Trans. into Spanish by Salvador Canals Frau) (Anales del Instituto de Etnologia Americana, 
Tomo 7, pp. 149-160. Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Argentina, 1947). 

Obregén, Gonzalo, Jr. Argquitectura peruana (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 34, No. 4, pp. 276- 
280, 4 pls. Mexico, 1947). 

Osten, Erimar von der. Las pictografias de Cueva Pintada (with English summary) (Acta Vene- 
zolana, 1, No. 4, pp. 409-415, 2 draws., 1 map. Caracas, 1946). 

Pera. Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, Direccién Nacional de Estadistica. Anuario Estadistico 
del Perti, 1944-1945 (755 pp., map, charts, graphs, tables. Lima, 1947). Boletin de Estadistica 
Peruana (Afio 7, No. 1 [2* epoca], 47 pp., 45 tables. 1946; and ibid., No. 2, 47 pp., 47 tables. 
1947). Censo nacional de poblacién de 1940. II, Departmentos: Tumbes, Piura, Cajamarca (122 
pp., maps, tables. Lima, 1947). 

Philipson, J. Em abono de Baptista Caetano. Nota a propésito de trés poesias tupis atribuidas a An- 
chieta (Caixa Postal 105-B, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1947). 

Ponce de Leén, Francisco. “Al servicio de los aborigenes peruanos’’ (124 pp. Ediciones Commemora- 
tivas del CCL Aniversario de la Universidad Nacional del Cuzco, Peru, 1946). 

Putnam, Riva. Camera Impressions of Brazil (See Anonymous, “An Interpretation of Brazil’’) 
(Bulletin of the Pan American Union, pp. 371-374, 5 illus. Washington, D. C., July, 1947). 

Requena, Rafael. Los cerritos (archaeological mounds) (with English summary) (Acta Venezolana, 
1, No. 4, pp. 388-392. Caracas, 1946). 

Rouse, Irving. Sobre la cerdmica de Barrancas (Ibid., pp. 463-465. 1946). 

Schaden, Egon. Curt Nimuendaju (Anales del Instituto de Etnologia Americana, Tomo 7, pp. 193- 
195. Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Argentina, 1946). 

Townsend, Elaine, Guillermo Townsend, and collaborators: Julién Palacios, Alberto Paniagua, 
and Asuncién Galinda. Illus. by Ada Valcdrcel. Yateganant. Primer libro de lectura, Seccion 

II. Preparado para la regién del Lago Titicaca, por el Servicio Cooperativo Peruano Norte- 
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Americano de Educacién Piblica (30 pp. 34 draws., cover illus. Ministerio de Educacién 
Pablica, Lima, 1946). 
Europe 


Bovio-Marconi, J. La culiura tipo conca d’oro della Sicilia nord-occidentale (Monumenti Antichi 
[pubblicati per Cura della Accademia d’Italia], 40, Puntata 1*, 170 pp., 16 pls., 44 illus. 
[photos. & draws.], 1 map. Ulrico Hopli, Editore Libraio, Milan, 1944). 

Bradley, La Verne. Scenes of Postwar Finland (National Geographic Magazine, 92, No. 2, pp. 233- 
264, with 30 illus. from photos. by Jerry Waller, 1 map. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Cornish, Louis C. Transyluania—The Land Beyond the Forest (“Europe is a unit creating its own 
form of life which in the course of its development cannot but become a single community” 
[Paul Teleki}) (258 pp., 5 appendices. Dorrance & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 1947). 

Cressey, George B. The Basis of Soviet Strength (299 pp., illus., maps. Harrap, 1946). 

Cressey, George B. The Dark Side of the Moon (Preface by T. S. Eliot) (Problems of those de- 
ported from Poland in early part of war, and some of the difficult long-term problems of Rus- 
sia) (Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 1946). 

Gisevius, Hans Bernd. To the Bitter End (“ . . . a unique chronicle of the war and the preface to 
the war as seen from inside the German government” [Thompson]) (647 pp., Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston, 1947). 

Greece, Fao Mission for. Report of the Fao Mission for Greece (xi, 188 pp., illus., maps, index. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Washington, D. C., March, 1947). 

Hill, Russell. Struggle for Germany (260 pp. Harper & Bros., New York, 1947). 

Honigsheim, Paul. The Roots of the Nazi Concept of the Ideal German Peasant (Rural Sociology, 12, 
No. 1, pp. 3-21. March, 1947). 

Howard, Harry N. The Problem of the Turkish Straits (iv, 68 pp., map. Publication 2752, Near East- 
ern Series 5, United States Department of State, Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Hughes, Emmet John. Report from Spain (A study of Francoist Spain) (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1947). 

Itkonen, T. I. Skriftliga beligg fir lapparnas firekomst i Finland, 1300-1700 (Ymer, Sextiosjunde 
argangen, Haft 1, pp. 48-57, 1 illus., 1 map. Stockholm, 1947). 

King, William B., and Frank O’Brien. The Balkans: Frontier of Two Worlds (Recent developments 
in the Near East and Southeast Enrope) (Knopf, New York, 1947). 

Krappe, Alexander H. The Spectre’s Mass (JAFL, 60, No. 236, pp. 159-162. 1947). 

Lee, Dorothy D. Greek Tales of Priest and Priestwife (Ibid., pp. 163-167. 1947). 

Levi, Carlo. Christ Stopped at Eboli. The Story of a Year (Trans. from the Italian by Frances 
Frenaye) (Because of his uncompromising opposition to Fascism, Carlo Levi was banished 
at the start of the Abyssinian war [1935] to a small primitive village in Lucania, a remote 
province of southern Italy. This is the story of its people and of that year) (268 pp. Farrar 
Straus & Co., New York, 1947). 

Lodge, Olive. Babin Den: Midwives’ Day in Bulgaria (Man, 47, Art. No. 85, pp. 83-85. London, 
1947). 

Manker, Ernst. The Study and Preservation of the Ancient Lapp Culture: Sweden’s Contribution 
Since 1939 (Ibid., Art. No. 104, pp. 98-100. 1947). 

Meinecke, Friederich. Die Deutsche Katastrophe. Betrachtungen und Erinnerungen (177 pp. E. 
Brockhaus Verlag, Weisbaden; Aero-Verlag e. G., Zurich, 1946). 

Mudd, Stuart, and Emily H. Mudd. Medical Mission to Moscow (American Scientist, 35, No. 3, 
pp. 388-395, portrait. New Haven, Conn., 1947). 

Pugliese Carratelli, Giovanni. Le iscruzioni preelleniche di haghia triada in Creta e della Grecia 
peninsulare (Monumenti Antichi [pubblicati per Cura della Accademia d'Italia], 40, Puntata 
4*, pp. 423-610, 40 pls., 235 illus. [draws., plans, maps, script]. Ulrico Hopli, Editore Libraio, 
Milan, 1945). 
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Salles, Georges. The Museums of France (The Museums Journal, 47, No. 4, pp. 63-67. London, 
1947). 

Sax, Karl. Soviet Science and Political Philosophy (Scientific Monthly, 65, No. 1, pp. 43-47. 1947). 

Sheehan, Vincent. An Error in Translation (‘Flitting from Nietsche to Mozart to the Nuremberg 
trials, Vincent Sheehan writes an essay on a strange mistranslation and the serious repercus- 
sions it may have, especially upon the Germans’’) (United Nations World, 1, No. 7, pp. 28- 
29. New York, Sept., 1947). 

Termer, Franz. In Memoriam: Paul Schellhas, 1859-1945 (Ethnos, 2, No. 4, pp. 182-186, portrait. 
Stockholm, 1946). 

Middle and Western Asia 


Assaf, S. On “A Jewish Settlement in Sepphori” (in Hebrew) (Tarbiz, 18, No. 1, pp. 63-64. Jerusa- 
lem, 1946). 

Fisher, W. B. Unity and Diversity in the Middle East (Geographical Review, 37, No. 3, pp. 414- 
435. New York, 1947). 

Herzfeld, Ernst. Zoroaster and His World (xvii, 851 pp. Princeton University Press, 1947). 

Hornell, James. Naval Activity in the Days of Solomon and Rameses III (Antiquity, 21, No. 82, pp. 
66-73. Gloucester, England, 1947). 

Kallner, D. H. A Letter from Palestine (of interest in conjunction with Fisher, W. B. [see above] and 
Nuttonson, M. Y. [see ““Miscellaneous”]) (Geographical Review, 37, No. 3, pp. 457-460. New 
York. 1947). 

Keen, B. A. The Agricultural Development of the Middle East (H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1943-1945). 

Kramer, S. N. Excerpts from Report of Dr. S. N. Kramer as Annual Professor of the Baghdad School 
(Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 106, pp. 2-4. Baltimore, 1947). 

Mallowan, Agatha Christie. Come Tell Me How You Live (Concerning archaeological expeditions 
to Chagar and Tell Brak) (191 pp. Wm. Collins Sons & Co., London, 1946). 

Palestine, Esco Foundation, Inc., for. Palestine: A Study of Jewish, Arab, and British Policies 
(Vol. 1—xxii, 593 pp.; Vol. 2—ix, 785 pp. Maps, diagrams, bibliography, index, 3-sheet map 
in separate folder. Yale University Press, New Haven; and Oxford University Press, London, 
1947). 

Patai, Raphael. Man and Temple—In Ancient Jewish Myth and Ritual (215 pp. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh, 1947). 

Philby, H. St. J. B. A Pilgrim in Arabia (First published in 1943) (198 pp., illus. Robert Hale, 
London, 1946). 

Rowlands, J. The Khabur Vqlley (“This river, rising . . . on the Turkish frontier, flows down to 
the Euphrates. . . ”) (Royal Central Asian Journal, 34, Pt. 2, pp. 144-149, 1 map. London, 
April, 1947). 

Said, Karinia. Women in Egypt (Radio talk broadcast from Delhi by the Egyptian delegate to the 
Inter-Asian Conference) (The Indian Listener, English Programme Journal of All India 
Radio, 12, No. 9, pp. 29-30, portrait. New Delhi, April 22, 1947). 

Sinderson, Harry. Some Health Problems of the Middle East (Royal Central Asian Journal, 34, Pt. 
2, pp. 131-143. London, April, 1947). 

Sukenik, Yigael. On the Technique of Khirbet Kerak Ware (Palestine and Syria) (Bulletin of the 
Schools of Oriental Research, No. 106, pp. 9-17, illus., drawings. 1947). 

Thesiger, Wilfred. A New Journey in Southern Arabia (Geographical Journal, 108, Nos. 4-6, pp. 
9-145, 11 illus. London, Oct.—Dec., 1946—Published April, 1947). 

Willatts, E. C. Some Geographical Factors in the Palestine Problem (Ibid., pp. 146-179, 4 illus., 4 
tables, draws., charts, maps. London, 1947). 

Yaari, Abraham. Tiberiah and Sepphori—As “Reuben and Shimeon’’ (Tarbiz, 18, No. 1, p. 64. 
Jerusalem, 1946). 
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Eastern Asia 


Adair, A. R. The Kumarbhag Paharias (Man in India, 26, Nos. 3-4, pp. 207-214. Ranchi, India, 


1946). 


Ali, Ahmed. Love-Songs from Oudh and Rajputana (Ibid., pp. 154-155. 1946). 
Archer, John Clark. The Sikhs (xi, 353 pp. Princeton University Press, 1946). 
Archer, John Clark. The Sikhs in Relation to Hindus, Moslems, Christians, and Ahmadiyyas, A Study 


in Com parative Religion (xi, 353 pp., 12 pls. Princeton University Press, 1946). 
Archer, W. G. Two Kharia Weddings (Man in India, 26, Nos. 3-4, pp. 215-219. Ranchi, India, 
1946). 


Asboe, Walter. Farmers and Farming in Ladkh (Tibetan Kashmir) (Royal Central Asian Journal, 


34, Pt. 2, pp. 186-192. London, 1947). 

Asia, the Voice of. (Brief accounts of the history, culture, or present problems of their respective 
countries by: B. S. J. B. Rana [Nepal]; J. P. Dorji [Bhutan]; Abdul Majid [Afghanistan]; 
N. S. Niman Heminda [Siam]; S. W. R. D. Bandaranayake [Ceylon]; Mrs. Devasahayam 
[Malaya]; Havva Idris [Egypt]; Manuel S. Everga [Phtlippines].) (The Indian Listener, 
English Programme Journal of All India Radio, 12, No. 9, pp. 18-19, portraits. New Delhi, 
April 22, 1947). 

Benedict, Paul K. Selected List of Materials for the Study of the Annamese Language (Mimeographed) 
(7 pp. Language Series, No. 3, Southeast Asia Institute, New York, 1947). 

Coupland, Reginald. India: A Restatement (288 pp., documents, statistics, index, maps. Oxford 
University Press, 1945). 

Dilts, Marion M. New World for Japanese Women. Elevation to Eminence Offers Opportunities and 
Makes Problems (C. S. Monitor Magazine Section, p. 2, 2 illus. Boston, August 23, 1947). 

Dube, S. C. Field Songs of Chhattisgarh (Folk-Culture Series, No. 2 [D. N. Majumdar, Ed.], pp. 
1-63, 5 line cuts by L. M. Sen. Luckow, India, 1947). 

Emeneau, M. B. Studies in the Folk-Tales of India, III: Jaini Literature and Kota Folk-Tales 
(JAOS, 67, No. 1, pp. 1-13. Baltimore, 1947). 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, C. von, and E. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. Notes on Tribal Justice Among the Apa 
Tanis (Man in India, 26, Nos. 3-4, pp. 180-195. Ranchi, India, 1946). 

Gould, Basil, and Hugh Edward Richardson. Tibetan Word Book (xvi, 448 pp.); Tibetan Syllables 
(x, 120 pp.); Tibetan Sentences (vi, 138 pp. Oxford University Press, Calcutta, 1943). 

Hutton, J. H. Caste in India: Its Nature, Function and Origin (viii, 279 pp., 1 map. Cambridge 
University Press, 1946). 

Isaacs, Harold R. No Peace for Asia (“American Soldiers in Asia,” “After Japan’s Collapse,’ 
“The New Pattern of Power’) (295 pp. Macmillan, New York, 1947). 

Iyer, L. A. Krishna. The Muthuvans of Travancore (Man in India, 26, Nos. 3-4, pp. 220-223, 4 
tables. Ranchi, India, 1946). 

Lambert, E. T. D. Three Ahom Folk-Tales (Ibid., pp. 196-201. 1946). 

Majumdar, D. N. The Matrix of Indian Culture (242 pp. Sri Mahadeo Hari Wathodkar Foundation 
Lectures, Nagpur University, Lucknow, 1946). 

Majumdar, D. N. Some Folk Tales of Kolhan (In: “Field Songs of Chhattisgarh,’ Folk Culture 
Series, No. 2, pp. 64-95. Lucknow, 1947). 

Majumdar, D. N. The United Provinces—A Cultural Mosaic (Ibid., pp. iii—xviii. 1947). 

Meng, C. Y. W. The “People’s Revolt’ in China (United Nations World, 1, No. 7, pp. 24-27, 64, 
2 illus., 1 drawing, 3 portraits. New York, September, 1947). 

Montell, G. Spinning Tools and Spinning Methods in Asia (Publication No. 15, Reports from 
the Scientific Expedition to the North-Western Provinces of China under the Leadership of 
Dr. Sven Hedin, pp. 109-127, appendix. 1946). 

Mukherjea, Charulal. Bratas in Bengal (Man in India, 26, Nos. 3-4, pp. 202-206. Ranchi, Incia, 
1946). 
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Okladnikov, Alexei. Archaeological Research on the Lena, U.S.S.R. (AJA, 50, No. 3, p. 420. 1946). 

Profumo, J. D. Japan under MacArthur (Royal Central Asian Journal, 34, Pt. 2, pp. 175-185. 
London, 1947). 

Roy, Serat Chandra. The Theory of Rent among the Mundas of Chota Nagpur (Man in India, 26, 
Nos. 3-4, pp. 156-180. Ranchi, India, 1946). 

Tasker, Theodore (Summary of a communication by). Prehistory and Anthropology in the Hyder- 
abad Deccan (Man, 47, Art. No. 105, pp. 100-101. London, 1947). 

Taylor, Edmond. Richer By Asia (“ .. . in the hearts and minds of men lies the solution of the 
world’s disease, and not in pacts and armaments . . . our future depends on building a bridge 
between East and West.”) (432 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1947). 

Wang, S. K. Chinese Culiure (Talk broadcast from Delhi by the Chinese delegate to the Inter- 
Asian Conference) (The Indian Listener, English Programme Journal of All India Radio, 12, 
No. 9, pp. 21-23, portrait. New Delhi, April 22, 1947). 

Wheeler, R. E. M. Archaeology in Afghanistan (Antiquity, 21, No. 82, pp. 57-65. Gloucester, Eng- 
land, 1947). 

Africa 

Anonymous. Obituaries: Major Sir Edward Humphrey Manistry Leggett, D.S.O. and Dr. Jackson 
Davis (Africa, 17, No. 3, p. 191. London, 1947). 

Armattoe, R. E. G. The Golden Age of West African Civilization (96 pp., 24 pls., bibliography. 
Lomeshie Research Centre for Anthropology and Race Biology, Londonderry, 1946). 

Ashton, E. H. The Social Structure of the Southern Sotho Ward (33 pp., 3 maps. Communication 
No. 15, n.s., School of African Studies, University of Cape Town, September, 1946). 

Baker, S. J. K., and R. T. White. The Distribution of Native Population over South-East Central 
Africa (Geographical Journal, 108, Nos. 4—6, pp. 198-210, 3 maps. London, 1946. [Published 
April, 1947}). 

Bereng, David Thelko. La V oix del’ Afrique (A Sotho poem trans. into French by the Rev. Georges 
Dieterlen) (Africa, 17, No. 3, pp. 206-207. London, 1947). 

Bibliographies. Bibliography of Current Literature Dealing with African Languages and Cultures 
(Ibid., No. 1, pp. 70-76; No. 2, pp. 149-156; No. 3, pp. 221-228. London, 1947). 

Burssens, A. Manuel de Tshiluba (Kasayi, Congo Belge) (94 pp. De Sikkel, Antwerp, 1946). 

Cerulli, E. Three Berta Dialects in Western Ethiopia (Africa, 17, No. 3, pp. 157-169, 1 phonetic 
table, 1 map, English index of Berta words. London, 1947). 

Cleene, N. de. Introduction é Vethnographie congolaise (155 pp., 1 pl., 33 draws., 1 map. Editions 
Zaire, V. van Dieren & Co., Anvers, 1944). 

Cleene, N. de. Le clan matrilinéal dans la société indigéne, hier, aujourd’ hui, demain (99 pp. Mem- 
oires, Tome 14, Fasc. 2, Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Brussels, 1946). 

Dos Santos Janior, J. R. Contribuigdéo para o estudo da antropologia de Mogambique. Algumas tribos 
do distrito de Tete (416 pp., 204 figs. [pls. and maps], 12 tables. [French and English summaries, 
44 pp., tables.] Memérias—Série Antropolégica e Etnolégica, II. Repdblica Portuguesa, 
Ministério das Colénias. Instituto de Antropologia, Universidade do Pérto, Portugal, 1944). 

Dos Santos Janior, J. R. Missdéo antropolégica de Mocambique. Alguns resultados de duas campanhas 
(Las Ciencias, Afio 9, Nam. 3, pp. 1-10, 2 maps, 1 fig. Madrid, 1944). 

Dubouloz-Lafiin, Marie Louise. Le Bou-Mergould (Tunisia) (Tunisian folklore of Islamic North 
Africa, and the Marabouts and the cult of saints in the Sfax religion) (Maisonneuve, Paris, 
1946). 

Duggan-Cronin, A. M. The Bantu Tribes of South Africa—Reproductions of Photographic Studies 
(Vol. III, Section IV, Plates CXXI—CLII, “The Nguni,” “The Swazi.’ With an intro- 
ductory article on the Swazi, and descriptive notes on the plates by Hilda Beemer) (31 pp., 
32 pls. Alexander McGregor Memorial Museum, Kimberly. Cambridge University Press, for 
Deighton Bell & Co., Ltd., 1941). 
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Firth, Raymond. Social Problems and Research in British West Africa, Parts I and II (Africa, 17, 
No. 2, pp. 77-92, 4 illus.; No. 3, pp. 170-180. London, 1947). 

Forde, Daryll, and Richenda Scott. The Native Economies of Nigeria (1st Volume of a study of 
“The Economics of a Tropical Dependency,”’ Ed. by Margery Perham) (xxiv, 312 pp., 4 
maps. Published under auspices of Nuffield College. Faber & Faber, London, 1946). 

Greenberg, J. H. Swahili Prosody (JAOS, 67, No. 1, pp. 24-30. Baltimore, 1947). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D. “Please Pass the Salt”? Has a Sweet Sound in Africa (CNHMB, 18, No. 6, p. 8, 
1 illus. 1947} 

Harries, Lyndon (Collected and annotated by). Some Riddles of the Mwera People (African Studies, 
6, No. 1, pp. 21-34. Johannesburg, 1947). 

Jeffreys, M. D. W. The Capture of Fumbam (Concerning two accounts, one by Njoya in his “His- 
tory of the Customs of the Bamum,”’ [unpublished Ms.], and one by the British) (Jbid., pp. 
35-40. 1947). 

Jeffreys, M. D. W. Ogoni Pottery (Man, 47, Art. No. 84, pp. 81-83, 3 illus., draws., and “trade 
marks.’’ London, 1947). 

Moreira, Eduardo. Portuguese Colonial Policy [in Africa] (Africa, 17, No. 3, pp. 181-191. London, 
1947). 

Niven, C. R. Nigeria, Outline of a Colony (vi, 162 pp., illus. Nelson, London, 1946). 

Parrinder, G. Yoruba-speaking Peoples in Dahomey (Africa, 17, No. 2, pp. 122-129, 1 map. London, 
1947). 

Paroz, R. A. Elements of Southern Sotho (viii, 257 pp. Morija, 1946). 

Robin, J. L’évolution du mariage coutumier chez les Musulmans de Sénégal (Africa, 17, No. 3, pp. 
192-201. London, 1947). 

Rosa, Guido. North Africa Speaks (247 pp., illus. John Day, New York, 1946). 

Sandford, Christine. Ethiopia Under Hailé Selassié (149 pp. Dent, London, 1946). 

Senior, M. Mary. Some Mende Proverbs (Africa, 17, No. 3, pp. 202-205. London, 1947). 

Smith, Edwin W. Knowing the African (The Powell Lectures, delivered in the Canadian School of 
Missions at Toronto) (United Society for Christian Literature, Lutterworth Press, London, 

1947). 

White, C. M. N. A Comparative Survey of the Verb Forms in Four Languages of the West Central 
Bantu Group (African Studies, 6, No. 1, pp. 1-20. Johannesburg, 1947). 

Willems, E. Le Tshiluba du Kasayi (220. pp. De Sikkel, Antwerp, 1946). 

Wing, J. van. La polygamie au Congo Belge (Africa, 17, No. 2, pp. 93-102. London, 1947). 

Wingert, Paul S. Congo Art (Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. IT, 9, No. 8, 
pp. 320-337. 1947). 

Worrell, William H. A Short Account of the Copts (54 pp. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Oxford University Press, 1945). 


Oceania 


Anonymous. A ppeasing the “Spirits” of Destiny in the Philippines (CNHMB, 18, No. 7, p. 8, 8 illus. 
1947). 

Anonymous. The Solomon Islands’ Ndala (Kap Kap) (Ed. note, and letter from Mr. Roger Duff, 
of the Canterbury Museum, Christchurch, N.Z.) (Australian Museum Magazine, 9, No. 4, 
p. 120, 2 illus. Sydney, 1947). 

Aubert de la Riie, E. Les Nouvelles Hébrides: Isles de cendre et de corail (253 pp., maps, illus., bib- 
liography. Collection “France Forever,’ Les Editions de l’Arbre, Montreal, Canada, 1945). 

Bailey, B. A. de Vere. Notes on Oceanian War Clubs (JPS, 56, No. 1, pp. 3-17, 2 pls., 3 tables. Wel- 
lington, N.Z., 1947). 

Berndt, Ronald M., and Catherine H. Berndt. Card Games among Aborigines of the Northern Ter- 
ritory (Oceania, 17, No. 3, pp. 248-269. Sydney, 1947). 
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Blake, Frank R. Selected List of Materials for the Study of the Tagalog Language (13 pp. [mimeo- 
graphed]. Language Series No. 4, Southeast Asia Institute, New York, 1947). 

Braunholtz, H. J. Mohenjo-daro and Easter Island (Cf. Man, 1947, Art. No. 73, pp. 67-68.) (Man, 
47, Art. No. 102, p. 92. London, 1947). 

Cooper, H. M. Incised Stones of South Australia (Mankind, 3, No. 10, pp. 292-298, draws., sketch 
map. Sydney, 1947). 

Crighton, A. T. The Re-Occupation of the Netherlands East Indies (Royal Central Asian Journal, 
34, Pt. 2, pp. 163-174. London, 1947). 

Duff, Roger S. The Evolution of Native Culture in New Zealand: Moa Hunters, Morioris, Maoris 
(to be contin.) (Mankind, 3, No. 10, pp. 281-291, 1 sketch map. Sydney, 1947). 

Elkin, A. P. Aboriginal Evidence and Justice in North Australia (Oceania, 17, No. 3, pp. 173-210. 
Sydney, 1947). 

Emory, Kenneth P. The Tuamotu Legend of Rongo, Son of Vaio (JPS, 56, No. 1, pp. 52-54. 
Wellington, 1947). 

Firth, Raymond. Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy (xii, 354 pp., pls., diagrams, maps. 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
London, 1946). 

Fox, C. E. Phonetic Laws in Melanesian Languages (JPS, 56, No. 1, pp. 58-118. Wellington, 1947). 

Held, G. J. Papoea’s van Waropen (In Dutch) (xv, 372 pp., 33 draws., 77 illus., 2 maps, charts, 
tables. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1947). 

Hogbin, H. Ian. Sex and Marriage in Busama, North-Eastern New Guinea (contin.) (Oceania, 17, 
No. 3, pp. 225-243, 1 pl. Sydney, 1946). 

Indonesia. What Happened in Indonesia? (Soetan Sjahrir: “The Case for the Indonesian Re- 
public’; H. J. Friedericy: “The Case for the Netherlands”; Charles Wolf, Jr.: “Background 
of the Indonesian Situation.”” United Nations World, 1, No. 7, pp. 12-15, short biographies 
and portraits of the authors. New York, September, 1947). 

Lind, A. A. The Impact of Languages and the Coalescence of the Fragments. A Study in the Affinities 
of the Maori Language (Part 4) (JPS, 56, No. 1, pp. 18-40. Wellington, 1947). 

Lind, Andrew W. Hawaii’s Japanese (Published in co-operation with the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations) (Princeton University Press, 1946). 

Linton, Ralph, and Paul S. Wingert, in collaboration with Rene d’Harnoncourt. Arts of the South 
Seas (200 pp., color illus. by Miguel Covarrubias. Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1946). 

McCarthy, Frederick D. Native Commerce in Oceania (to be concl.) (The Australian Museum 
Magazine, 9, No. 4, pp. 117-120, 4 illus. Sydney, 1947). 

McCully, Hugh S. Stone Tools Made from Quarried Material (JPS, 56, No. 1, pp. 55-57, draws. 
Wellington, 1947). 

Mitchell, S. R. Patination [of flint and flint artifacts in Australia] (Mankind, 3, No. 10, pp. 298- 
302. Sydney, 1947). 

Naerssen, F. H. van. Culture Contacts and Social Conditions in Indonesia (18 pp. Occasional Papers, 
No. 1, Southeast Asia Institute, New York, 1947). 

Phillipps, W. J. A List of Maori Fish Names (JPS, 56, No. 1, pp. 41-51. Wellington, 1947). 

Robequain, Charles. Le monde malais: Péninsule malaise, Sumatra, Java, Bornéo, Célébes, Bali, et 
les petites iles dela Sonde, Moluques, Philippines (510 pp.,illus., maps, diagrams, bibliography, 
index. Bibliothéque Géographique, Payot, Paris, 1946). 

Shariar, Sutan. Let Us Work Together for a New World (Talk broadcast from Delhi by the Indo- 
nesian delegate to the Inter-Asian Conference) (The Indian Listener, English Programme 
Journal of the All India Radio, 2, No. 9, pp. 11-12, portrait. New Delhi, April 22, 1947). 

Skinner, H. D. Pits at Karapiro (JPS, 56, No. 1, p. 2, 3 sketches. Wellington, 1947). 

Taylor, C. R. H. Johannes Carl Andersen, M.B.E., F.R.S. (N.Z.), Editor 1925-1947. (A Tribute 
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to Mr. Anderson upon his retirement from the editorship of J.P.S.) (JPS, 56, No. 1, pp. 1-2, 
portrait. Wellington, N.Z., 1947). 


Thompson, Laura. The Problem of ““Totemism”’ in Southern Lau (Oceania, 17, No. 3, pp. 211-224. 


Sydney, 1947). 
Physical Anthropology 


Adolph, E. F., and Associates of the Department of Physiology, University of Rochester, Physi- 
ology of Man in the Desert (380 pp., 185 illus. Interscience Publishers, Inc., New York, 1947.) 

Anonymous. Radioactive People (“There are astonishing implications in the discovery that we are 
all full of radioactive atoms”) (Science Digest, 22, No. 3, pp. 81-82, Chicago, 1947). 

Bazant, Jan. Consuelo de la filosofia (Concerning: Radl’s “Historia de las teorias biolégicas”’) 
(Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 34, No. 4, pp. 135-136. Mexico, 1947). 

Benda, C. E. versus M. T. Macklinand L. H. Snyder. Mongolism and Heredity (Dr. Benda protests. 
The reviewers reply. The last word) (Journal of Heredity, 38, No. 6, pp. 177-185. Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, 1947). 

Colin, E. C. Elements of Genetics (2nd Edition) (xiii, 402 pp. Blakiston, Philadelphia and Toronto, 
1947). 

Cook, S. F., and R. F. Heizer. The Quantitative Investigation of Aboriginal Sites: Analysis of 
Human Bone (AJPA, n.s., 5, No. 2, pp. 201-219. 1947). 

Dobzhansky, Th., and S. Wright. Genetics of Natural Populations. XV. Rate of Diffusion of a 
Mutant Gene through a Population of Drosophila pseudoobscura (Genetics, 32, No. 3, pp. 303- 
324. Brooklyn, N.Y., 1947). 

Fink, H. The Distribution of Blood Groups in Ryukyuans (AJPA, n.s., 5, No. 2, pp. 159-163. 
1947). 

Gates, R. R. Specific and Racial Characters in Human Evolution (Ibid., pp. 221-224. 1947). 

Griineberg, H. Human Genetics (A critical review of R. R. Gates’ recent book) (The Eugenics 
Review, 39, No. 2, pp. 59-62. London, 1947). 

Haxton, H. A. Muscles of the Pelvic Limb. A Study of the Differences Between Bipeds and Quadrupeds 
(Anatomical Record, 98, No. 3, pp. 337-346. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Hopkins, J. W. Height and Weight of Ottawa Elementary School Children of Two Socio-Economic 
Strata (Human Biology, 19, No. 2, pp. 68-82. Baltimore, 1947). 

Lestrange, Monique de. Contribution a l’etude des plis palmaires chez l'homme (Travail présenté le 
27.11.45, pour l’obtention du dipléme d’associée de |’Ecole Pratique des Hautes-Etudes, 
3éme Section, Anthropologie) (38 pp. [mimeographed], 20 figs.,27 tables. Laboratoire d’Anthro- 
po!»gie du Musée de "Homme, Paris, 1945). 

Lestrange, Monique de. A propos des empreintes digitales de 15,000 pretendus frangais (Fasc.3 de 
la 81@me année. Revue Scientifique, extrait des Nos. 3218-3219, pp. 137-138, charts, tables. 
Paris, 1943). 

Lépez Ramirez, Tulio. Materiales para la bibliografia de antropologia fisica venezolana (with 
English summary) (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 4, pp. 445-458. Caracas, 1946). 

Lumer, H., and A. H. Schultz. Relative Growth of the Limb Segments and Tail in Ateles Geoffroyi 
and Cebus Capucinus (Human Biology, 19, No. 2, pp. 53-67. 1947). 

Mather, K. Statistical Analysis in Biology (2nd Edition) (267 pp. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
New York, 1947). 

Meredith, H. V. Length of Upper Extremities in Homo Sapiens from Birth through Adolescence 
(Growth, 11, No. 1, pp. 1-60. Worcester, Mass., 1947). 

Mydlarski, Jan. The Mechanism of Evolution Concerning Human Phylogeny (In Polish, with English 
summary) (131 pp., 8 figs. Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie—Sktodowska, I, 5, Sectio C. 
Lubin, Poland, 1947). 
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Muller, H. J., C. C. Little, and L. H. Snyder. Genetics, Medicine, and Man (ix, 158 pp. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1947). 

Newman, M. T., and R. L. Eng. The Ryukyu People. A Biological Appraisal (AJPA, n.s., 5, No. 
2, pp. 113-157. 1947). 

Peller, S. Studies on Mortality since the Renaissance (Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 21, No. 1, 
pp. 51-101. 1947). 

Pincus, Gregory (Ed.). Recent Progress in Hormone Research: Proceedings of the Laurentian Hor- 
mone Conference (Vol. 1) (399 pp., illus. Academic Press, New York, 1947). 

Rees, L. The Physical Constitution and Mental Iliness (The Eugenics Review, 39, No. 2, pp. 50-55. 
London, 1947). 

Riesen, A. H. The Development of Visual Perception in Man and Chimpanzee (Science, 106, No. 
2744, pp. 107-108. August, 1947). 

Reynolds, E. L. The Bony Pelvis in Prepuberal Childhood (AJPA, n.s., 5, No. 2, pp. 165-200. 
1947). 

Sauter, Marc-R. Documents anthropologiques du Valais ancien. I. Cranes de Granges, de Fully, et 
de Géronde (Bulletin de la Murithienne, Société Valaisanne de Sciences Naturelles, 61, pp. 
1-14, 1943-1944). 

Sauter, Marc-R. Les races brachycéphales du Proche-Orient, des origines 4 nos jours (Archives 
Suisses d’Anthropologie Générale, 11, No. 1, pp. 68-131. Geneva, 1945). 

Slater, E. A Note on Jewish-Christian Intermarriage (The Eugenics Review, 39, No. 1, pp. 17-21. 
1947). 

Solis-Cohen, R. T. The Exclusion of Aliens from the United States for Physical Defects (Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, 21, No. 1, pp. 33-50. 1947). 

Spies, Tom D. Rehabilitation through Better Nutrition (iv, 94 pp., illus. University of Cincinnati 
Studies in Nutrition, at the Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama. W. B. Saunders, 
Philadelphia and London, 1947). 

SteSlicka, Wanda. The Systematic Position of Ngandong-Man (In Polish, with English summary) 
(109 pp., 8 pls., charts, 10 tables. Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie—Sklodowska, II, 2, 
Sectio C. Lubin, Poland, 1947). 

Valaoras, V. G. Effects of Famine on the Population of Greece (Milbank Mem. Fund Quarterly, 24, 
pp. 215-234. 1947). 

Zimmerman, F. T., D. B. Burgmeister, and T. J. Putnam. A Group Study of the Effect of Glutamic 
Acid upon Mental Function in Children and Adolescents (Psychosomatic Medicine, 9, No, 3, 
pp. 175-191. New York and Baltimore, 1947). 

Prek istory 

Anonymous. How Stone-Age Tools Were Made: A Modern Reconstruction of Prehistoric Skill 
(Illustrated London News, 210, No. 5645, p. 691, 7 illus., short text. June 28, 1947). 

3ersu, Gerhard. Celtic Homesteads on the Isle of Man (6 pp., 1 pl., 1 text fig. [plan]. The Journal 
of the Manx Museum, 5, Nos. 72-73, 1945-1946). 

Childe, V. G. Human Cultures as Adaptations to Environment (Review and discussion of two books 
—“The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe to the Mycenean Age,” by C. F. C. Hawkes 
[Methuen, London, 1940], and “Dating the Past: An Introduction to Geochronology,” by 
F. E. Zeuner [Methuen, London, 1946]) (Geographical Journal, 108, Nos. 4-6. pp. 227-230. 
London, 1946. [Published 1947]). 

Clark, Grahame. Whales as an Economic Factor in Prehistoric Europe (Antiquity, 21, No. 82, pp. 
84-104, 5 pls., 6 draws., 3 maps, 1 table. Gloucester, England, 1947). 

Clark, W. E. le Gros. Pan-African Congress in Prehistory: Human Palaeontology Section (Summary 
of proceedings) (Man, 47, Art. No. 106, p. 101. London, 1947). 
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Franz, Leonhard. Some Features of Tyrolese Archaeology (Antiquity, 21, No. 82, pp. 107-108. 
1947). 

Gunda, Béla. A Primitive Hungarian Harpoon of Wood (Man, 47, Art. No. 101, p. 92, 1 drawing. 
London, 1947). 

Hencken, Hugh. Future Aims and Methods in Research in Prehistoric Europe (AJA, 50, No. 3, pp. 
341-344. 1946). 

Howe, Bruce, and Hallam L. Movius, Jr. A Stone Age Cave Site in Tangier. Preliminary Report on 
Excavations at the Mugharet el ‘Aliya, or High Cave, in Tangier (27 pp., 7 pls., section draw., 
tables. PPMAAE, 28, No. 1. Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 

Kaempfiert, Waldemar. Whole Ape-Man Family (dug out of the stony floor of the cave at Sterk- 
fontein, South Africa, reports Dr. Robert Broom of Transvaal Museum) (“Science in the 
News,” Science Digest, 22, No. 3, pp. 75-76. Chicago, 1947). 

Lowe, C. van Riet. Report of the Archaeological Survey of the Union of South Africa for the Period 
Ist A pril, 1940, to 31st March, 1946, being a summary of Annual Reports Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and 11 (15 pp. Union of South Africa, Department of the Interior, Pretoria, 1946). 

Oakley, K. P. Museums on the Spot (Concerning the turning of two important Kenya palaeolithic 
sites into “Museums on the Spot’’) (Museums Journal, 47, No. 4, pp. 67-68, 4 illus. London, 
1947). 

Oakley, K. P. Prehistorians in Africa (Illustrated London News, 210, No. 5642, p. 606, 2 illus. 
June 7, 1947). 

Raphael, Max. Prehistoric Cave Paintings (Trans. by Norbert Guterman) (51 pp., 48 pls. The 
Bollinger Series, IV. Pantheon Books, Old Dominion Foundation, 1945). 
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Ackerknecht, E. H. The Role of Medical History in Medical Education (Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine, 21, No. 2, pp. 135-145. 1947). 

Anonymous. Editors: Relax, Please! (American Scientist, 35, No. 3, pp. 306-318. New Haven, 
Conn., 1947). 

Anonymous. Mysierious Changes in Arctic Climate (From the N.Y. Times) (“Dr. Hans Ahlmann, 
noted Swedish geophysicist, has reported that a slow warming of the climate in the Arctic 
is manifesting itself, engendering a ‘serious international problem’ ”’) (Science Digest, 22, 
No. 3, p. 73. Chicago, 1947). 

Baitsell, G. A. (Ed.} Science in Progress (xv, 353 pp. Fifth Series, Sigma Xi National Lectureships, 
1945-1946. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1947). 

Beach, Frank A. Brains and the Beast (Experimental animal psychology. Man’s experience with 
animals; comparisons with man) (Natural History, 61, No. 6, pp. 272-275, 283-284, 6 illus. 
New York, 1947). 

Bok, Bart J. The First National UNESCO Conference (American Scientist, 35, No. 3, pp. 371-376. 
1947). 

Botero Restrepo, Juan. Por un concepto integral de la filosofia de la historia (Universidad Pontificia 
Bolivariana, 12, No. 47, pp. 491-497. Medellin, Colombia, 1946). 

Burnett, Raymond Will. Life Through the Ages: A Visual Introduction to the Story of Change in 
Living Things (47 pp., illus., diagrams, table of time periods. Stanford University Press, 
1947). 

Caillois, Roland P. “Volver a las cosas’”—Evidencia e historia (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 
34, No. 4, pp. 71-86. Mexico, 1947). 

Campbell, John W. The Atomic Story (297 pp., illus. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1947). 

Carrillo Flores, Antonio. La crisis del abstencionismo del estado (Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 6, 34, 
No. 4, pp. 37-62. 1947). 
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Cecil, Viscount. Outlaw Aggression! (United Nations World, 1, No. 7, pp. 16-19, portrait and short 
biography of author. New York, September, 1947). 

Coker, R. E. This Great and Wide Sea (Concerning the influence of the sea upon climate, com- 
merce, food, and other aspects of man’s life) (325 pp., 91 pls., 23 figs. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947). 

Cooper, Kent. Governments, the Press—and World News Freedom (United Nations World, 1, No. 7, 
pp. 20-21, 52, portrait and short biography of author. New York, September, 1947). 

Crowther, Bernard M. (Ed. of “Science Abstracts”) One World of Science (Over to You, News- 
Letter of the British-American Associates, 1, No. 4, front & back pages. London, 1947). 

Dutton, Bertha P. Conservation of Antiquities by Youth (E) Palacio, 54, No. 6, pp. 140-143. Santa 
Fe, N.M., 1947). 

Eagleton, Clyde. The Only Road to Peace (“Among all the important tasks which face humanity 
today undoubtedly the most important is the development of international law and of a legal 
order among nations”) (United Nations World, 1, No. 7, pp. 49-50, portrait and short 
biography of author. New York, September, 1947). 

Eliot, George Fielding. The World’s Strategic Waterways (Ibid., pp. 30-35, 2 illus., map of world’s 
waterways, portrait and short biography of author. 1947). 

Emsheimer, E. Schamanentrommel und Trommelbaum (Ethnos, 2, No. 4, pp. 166-181, 2 figs. Stock- 
holm, 1946). 

Farago, Ladislas. 63,000,000 Forgotten Customers (“Britain’s colonial empire of forty territories 
covering 2,000,000 square miles, represents a great potential market”) (United Nations 
World, 1, No. 7, pp. 40-41, 1 illus. 1947). 

Fletcher, H. O. How Fossils Speak to Man (Australian Museum Magazine, 9, No. 4, pp. 136-140, 
5 illus. Sydney, 1947). 

Fox, T. R. The Struggle for Atomic Control (32 pp. National Committee on Atomic Information, 
Washington, D.C., 1947). 

Gould, S. H. The Theory of Relativity and the Atomic Bomb (Scientific Monthly, 65, No. 1, pp. 48- 
60. Washington, D.C., 1947). 

Gourou, Pierre. Les pays tropicaux: Principes d’une géographie humaine et économique (viii, 199 
pp., maps, indexes. Colonies et Empires, Ser. 1, Etudes Coloniales, 3. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris, 1947). 

Green, Harold T. Taking the X out of Expedition (Frontiers, 11, No. 5, pp. 130-132, 4 illus. 1947). 

Harris, Zellig S. Structural Restatements: II (IJAL, 13, No. 3, pp. 175-186, 1 diagram. 1947). 

Hecht, Selig. Explaining the Atom (205 pp. The Viking Press, 1947). 

Hedgpeth, Joel W. Progress—The Flower of the Poppy (American Scientist, 35, No. 3, pp. 395-400. 
1947). 

Heymann, Curt L. Exclusive Interview—Thomas Mann on the World Outlook (“Neither Russian 
Communism nor American Democracy, but a compromise between both, is the answer to 
the world’s ills”) (United Nations World, 1, No. 7, pp. 22-23, 1 drawing, portrait. 1947). 

Huxley, Aldous. Whose History? Historians Can Take Wars and Famines in Stride—But What 
About You? (“ ‘What,’ asks Professor Toynbee, ‘will be singled out as the salient event of our 
time by future historians?’ ”) (47—-The Magazine of the Year, 1, No. 7, pp. 106-112. New 
York, 1947) 

Hyatt, J. Philip. Prophetic Religion (188 pp. Abington-Cokesbury Press, New York, 1947). 

Jurji, Edward J. (Ed.). The Great Religions of the Modern World (A symposium) (viii, 387 pp. 
Princeton University Press, 1946). 

Kartman, Leo. Science and Atomic Politics (American Scientist, 35, No. 3, pp. 364-370, 376. 
1947). 

Klepper, Otto. El problema histérico del mundo contem poréneo (Cuadernos Americanos, Ajo 6, 34, 
No. 4, pp. 7-19. Mexico, 1947). 
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Lippmann, Walter. 1947 Is Not 1919. A Sharp Reminder that Today’s Foreign Policy Must Be 
Based on Today’s Realities (47—The Magazine of the Year, 1, No. 6, pp. 4-9, 4 illus. 1947). 

Lundberg, George A. Can Science Save Us? (122 pp. Longmans, Green, New York, 1947). 

Menninger, William C. The Facts About Psychoanalysis (Condensed from the New York Times 
Magazine) (Science Digest, 22, No. 3, pp. 52-56. 1947). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley (Ed.). Studies and Essays in the History of Science and Learning Offered 
in Homage to George Sarton on the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday, 31 August, 1944 (xiv, 597 
pp. Henry Schuman, New York, 1947). 

Needham, Joseph. History Is on Our Side (Dealing mainly with politics and religion from a scien- 
tific point of view) (266 pp. Macmillan, 1947). 

Nida, Eugene. Field Techniques in Descriptive Linguistics (IJAL, 13, No. 3, pp. 138-146. 1947). 

Nuttonson, M. Y. Agroclimatology and Crop Ecology in Palestine and Transjordan and Climatic 
Analogues in the United States (Geographical Review, 37, No. 3, pp. 436-456, 3 tables, 1 map. 
New York, 1947). 

Ojike, Mbonu. J Have Two Countries (The American education of a young Nigerian) (John Day, 
New York, 1947). 

Pledge, H. T. Science Since 1500 (357 pp. Philosophical Library, New York, 1947). 

Richards, Horace G. A Fossil in the Making (Frontiers, 11, No. 5, p. 149, 4 illus. Philadelphia, 
1947). 

Richards, I. A. Nations and Peace (Concerning world government) (Illus. Simon & Schuster, New 
York, 1947). 

Roe, Anne. Personality and V ocation (Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. IT, 
9, No. 7, pp. 257-267. 1947). 

Science Digest Reader. (Some 72 outstanding articles, collected from Science Digest of the past ten 
years, approximately half dealing with modern medicine and mental hygiene—the remainder 
with the physical and natural sciences) (310 pp. Windsor Press, 1947). 

Sigerist, H. E. Nationalism and Internationalism in Medicine (Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
21, No. 1, pp. 5-16. 1947). 

Simon, Leslie E. German Research in World War II (xi, 218 pp., 80 figs. John Wiley & Sons, 1947). 

Speiser, E..A. The United States and the Near East (xvi, 263 pp., maps. bibliography, index. The 
American Foreign Policy Library, Harvard University Press, 1947). 

Vogt, W. Comment on R. M. Salter’s “World Soil and Fertilizer Resources”’ (Science, 106, No. 2743, 
pp. 83-84. 1947). 

Warburg, James P. Our Stake in Germany. We Must Find a Cure for German Ills or Abandon Hope 
for Peace (47—The Magazine of the Year, 1, No. 6, pp. 78-97, draws., maps. New York, 
1947). 

White, Leslie A. The Expansion of the Scope of Science (Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, 37, No. 6, pp. 181-210. 1947). 

White, Leslie A. The Lewis Henry Morgan Collection (The University of Rochester Library Bul- 
letin, 2, No. 3, pp. 48-52. Rochester, N.Y., 1947). 

White, Walter, Why J Remain a Negro (‘Executive Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People since 1931... most of his 54 years have been devoted to 
a fight for Negro rights...) (Saturday Review of Literature, 30, No. 41, pp. 13-14, 
49-52. New York, Oct. 11, 1947). 

Williamson, Samuel T. How to Write Like a Social Scientist (Ibid., No. 40, pp. 17, 27-28. Oct. 4, 
1947). 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. Building a Democracy (Gallery Notes, pp. 14-18, 1 illus. The Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy, Albright Art Gallery, 1946). 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
VIRILOCAL AND UXORILOCAL 


There is a tendency in Social Anthropology at present to make this subject ‘more 
scientific.” One of the first requirements is a clear terminology, which ought to be 
accurate etymologically as well as logically. The adjectives “patrilocal” and ‘“matri- 
local’ do not fulfil these requirements. 

In contrast to other terms derived from Latin or Greek, these terms are not in- 
telligible to the beginner without explanation. It goes without saying that, logically, 
“‘patrilocal” and “‘matrilocal’’ make sense only when there is at least one child. More- 
over, it stands to reason that the antithesis “patrilocal” or “‘matrilocal” is justified 
only where the parents of the child live at different places of permanent residence and 
the child is staying with either the father or the mother. This may be the case after a 
divorce, or separation, of the parents; it also occurs in certain cases of polygyny where 
each of the wives has her separate domicile. In the majority of cases, however, parents 
will live together, having their children with them, and in all these cases the terms 
“‘patrilocal’”’ and “‘matrilocal’’ are out of place. If, however, these terms are meant to 
indicate whether the parental couple shares the residence of the father’s or the mother’s 
kin, they are incorrect etymologically and misleading. 

Actually, of course, in using the terms “patrilocal” and “matrilocal” we are not, 
or at least not in the first line, thinking of the children. These terms are supposed to 
indicate that a married couple lives at the locality of either the husband’s or the 
wife’s family, the third possibility being, in Vinogradoff’s terminology, “isolated settle- 
ment.” In particular, if we want to coin a term to denote where a married couple 
settles down after the marriage ceremony there is no sense in deriving such term from 
pater and mater, seeing that there is no fatherhood or motherhood yet. At this stage 
we are not dealing with parents but only with husband and wife. It is, therefore, obvious 
that, if we want special terms at all, we have to derive them from “husband” and 
“wife,” and the Latin equivalents, vir and uxor, recommend themselves. It is of no 
importance here that there are not two legal systems, highly developed or primitive, 
where the social and legal position of a husband or a wife is entirely the same. Not- 
withstanding the great variety of forms, it is legitimate to retain the general concept of 
marriage and, implicitly, the terms for its partners. 

I propose, therefore, to adopt the adjectives virilocal and uxorilocal to indicate 
whether a married couple shares the domicile with the family of the husband or with 
the kin of the wife. I believe that these terms are unobjectionable from both the ety- 
mological and logical points of view. In addition, to the student they offer the advan- 
tage that a confusion with the classical terms patrilineal and matrilineal is excluded. 
It will still be advisable, however, to indicate in each case what the specific meaning 
of the term is, i.e., whether “locality” means the dwelling or the village, etc., also 
whether the arrangement is permanent or temporary. 

LEONHARD ADAM 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


THE FIRE AND THE FAUNA 


In a recent number of the Anthropologist I ventured some comment upon Dr. Carl 
Sauer’s theory of the possible extinction of the terminal Pleistocene fauna through the 
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use of fire drives by the paleolithic forerunners of our American Indians.’ I indicated 
what seemed to me the major objections to this admittedly interesting hypothesis, and 
among these I said: “‘Why, if this method was so deadly, did the living bison and the 
living antelope roam the plains in countless numbers?” I then dwelt on the fact that 
it is “difficult to accept the destruction postulated for a scant number of early hunters 
and then to find that the same methods were having no observable effect on bison or 
antelope numbers within historic time.” 

This objection to Dr. Sauer’s hypothesis seemed, and still seems to me almost in- 
surmountable. Nevertheless in the year or so which has elapsed since the publication 
of my paper a suggestion has been voiced which, so far as I know, has never actually 
found its way into print though it has been mentioned once or twice in informal dis- 
cussions by scientists of repute. The contention runs somewhat as follows: Bison tay- 
lori was an animal which, because of some genetic peculiarity, showed inadequate fear 
responses to fire. It failed to run from the grass fires generated by hunting man. There- 
fore it perished while Bison bison, the existing form, survived because it had the appro- 
priate fear response and ran away. 

Now scientifically I object to theories which by their very nature involve unprov- 
able hypotheses. Bison taylori is gone and his psychological quirks, if he had any, have 
departed with him. I entertain doubts if his mental makeup varied greatly from that of 
the other bisons, but there is nothing here to get one’s teeth into. The researcher who 
who uses facts is helpless before the individual who conveniently explains every case 
of extinction as the result of the mysterious failure of some life instinct in that par- 
ticular form. The instincts and, I might particularly add, the lack of an instinct does not 
survive for paleontological investigation! If we are to explain extinction in this manner 
we might just as well retire to the armchair and the study and emerge for field work no 
more. 

Nevertheless, in the mind of anyone who has read this far a doubt will have been 
generated. It is the sort of nebulous doubt always left by hypotheses of this sort. 
Nothing has been proved but still it offers a way out of a difficult impasse. Animals do 
vary. Perhaps the suggestion has merit . . . . At this point we are lost. We are lost, that 
is, unless we find it possible to demonstrate that, accepting this interpretation of the 
psychology of Bison taylori at its face value, we can show similar reactions in Bison bison. 
If we can do this and nevertheless recognize that the latter form survived in comfort- 
able millions down into modern times the force of this argument will have spent itself. 
I quote, therefore, from an early American source: 

The surrounding country is all on fire; but happily for us we are encamped in a swampy 
place. When the fire passes over the plains, which circumstance happens almost yearly . . . great 
numbers of horses and buffaloes are destroyed; for those animals when surrounded by fire, will 
stand perfectly still, until they are burned to death.? 


This is not the terminal Pleistocene of moisture and pluvial damp which is being 


1 “The Fire-Drive and the Extinction of the Terminal Pleistocene Fauna,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 1946, Vol. 48, No. 1, pp. 54-59. 

? Harmon, Daniel W., A Journal of Voyages and Travels, p. 90. Allerton Book Co., N. Y., 
1922. 
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described. This is not stupid Bison taylori being hunted into oblivion by the Folsom 
wanderers. This, instead, is the second decade of the 19th century and the bison dying 
in these occasional grass fires are part of those enormous million-hooved brown herds 
about which Harmon writes, a page farther on: 

Indeed, in these plains where buffaloes are numerous, it is not customary nor is it needful 
for people who are travelling, to burden themselves with provisions; for if they have fire arms, 
they can always kill a sufficiency for the day.* 


Whatever the fate which befell the long-horned bisors, this comment from old 
Daniel Harmon’s Journal hardly encourages the idea that Bison taylori perished be- 
cause he gazed too long and stupidly at man-made fires. His stupid modern brother 
survived the attentions of a much more numerous horde of aborigines and hunting 
whites—survived in millions until the railroad killers came and the free range passed 
away. It would seem that we must look elsewhere for the explanation of the disappear- 
ance of Bison taylori than to the failure of his fire reactions. Bad though they may 
have been there is no suggestion that similar stupid behavior injured the survival of his 
modern descendant. 


LorEN C. EIsELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LAND TENURE IN THE NORTHEAST: A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF A 
CONCEPT 


Recently, in an excellent paper on the culture of the northeastern hunters, Dr. 
John M. Cooper has discussed the family hunting-ground system in relation to its 
ecological background.! He is at pains to determine the first writer who discussed 
the family hunting territory in relation to the type of game exploited in the eastern 
woodlands. Dr. Cooper indicates that the first such student, according to his knowledge, 
was a Dr. Rae who wrote in 1882.7 Most certainly Rae has been neglected, but from 
the standpoint of anthropological history the idea in question can be shown to have 
been entertained much earlier. 

It is largely a matter of chance whether such records are rescued from the oblivion 
of early documents. All we can do for the sake of the history of our science in later cen- 
turies is to place such items in journals where the historian of science may have ready 
access to them. Dr. Cooper has done us one such service in his tribute to Rae. I, in 
my turn, should like to quote from Daniel Harmon’s journal of 1820, written over 
half a century before Rae: 

Every tribe has its particular tract of country; and thisis divided again, among the several 
families, which compose the tribe. Rivers, lakes and mountains serve them as boundaries; and 
the limits of the territory which belongs to each family are as well known to the tribe as the lines 
which separate farms are, by the farmers, in the civilized world. The Indians who reside in the 
large plains, make no subdivisions of their territory; for the wealth of their country consists of 
buffaloes and wolves, which exist in plenty, everywhere among them. But the case is otherwise 


Ibid., p. 91. 

1 Cooper, John M., “The Culture of the Northeastern Indian Hunters: A Reconstructive 
Interpretation,” Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Vol. 3, p. 291. 
Andover, Mass., 1946. 

2 Rae, J., Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1882, Vol. 12, pp. 274-275. 
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with the inhabitants of the woody countries. These people have nothing with which to purchase 
their necessaries excepting the skins of animals which are valuable for their fur; and should 
they destroy all these animals in one season, they would cut off their means of subsistence. A 
prudent Indian whose lands are not well stocked with animals, kills only what are absolutely 
necessary to procure such articles as he cannot well dispense with.* 


This comment, I think, can leave no doubt that to Daniel Harmon, voyageur, 
belongs the credit for the first recognition of the part played by tle forest fauna in the 
determination of family hunting territories. That Dr. Rae’s admirable and clear ex- 
pression of the same views in an anthropological journal of distinction should also have 
passed unnoticed is suggestive of the tenacity with which ideas of communal land own- 
ership among primitives were held in the nineteenth century. It is to the labors of such 
men as Dr. Frank G. Speck and Dr. Cooper that we owe our escape from a simplistic 
dogma which long blinded the students of land tenure even while such hard-gained evi- 
dence as Harmon’s lay before them in the books. 


LorEN C, EISELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNESCO 

The First National Conference on the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, called by the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, was 
held in Philadelphia on March 24-26, 1947. The conference opened with a general 
session on Monday afternoon, March 24, followed by an informal reception in the eve- 
ning. Tuesday was devoted tomorning and afternoonsessions of fourteen sections, for the 
discussion of various aspects of the present and potential activities of UNESCO. On 
Tuesday evening a second general session was held, and the conference closed with a 
third general session on Wednesday morning, March 26, at which a summary of the 
findings of the several section meetings was presented. Approximately one thousand 
persons were in attendance. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO, which was established to 
advise and consult with the government of the United States and the United States 
delegates to the General Conferences of UNESCO, has among its other objectives that 
of promoting an understanding of the general objectives of UNESCO on the part of the 
people of the United States. In accordance with this purpose the First National Con- 
ference was called to acquaint representatives of interested national organizations with 
the aims, objectives and program of UNESCO and of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, and to propose ways by which these organizations can take 
part in carrying out the aims and program of UNESCO. Since it seems obvious that 
these world-wide aims will interest students of anthropology, a brief report of this first 
United States National Conference is included in the pages of The American Anthro- 
pologist. Inquiries for further information concerning UNESCO or the First National 
Conference should be addressed to Mr. Charles A. Thomson, Executive Secretary, 
The United States National Commission for UNESCO, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

In the search for means of establishing international peace every practical effort to- 


Harmon, Daniel W., A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North America 
(1820). Allerton Book Company Edition, N. Y., 1922, p. 331. 
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ward that end is a significant forward step. UNESCO is, of course, only one phase of 
such efforts. However, it must be kept in mind that it is essentially a long-term enter- 
prise which might be characterized as an ideal or a drive. UNESCO constitutes in fact 
a new tool which may be used in the effort to attain international peace. It may be ex- 
pected that the first products of this tool will seem clumsy and inadequate, but the plea 
was made at the Conference that final judgment concerning the usefulness of UNESCO 
as a tool for peace be withheld until sufficient time has elapsed to demonstrate whether 
it can produce results of a worthwhile and lasting nature. 

At the time of the Philadelphia Conference in March, the plan of organization of 
UNESCO divided its activities for 1947 into (1) UNESCO-wide projects, (2) Sectional 
projects, and (3) Continuing activities. The first of these include: (a) Educational 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, (b) International Understanding, and (c) Funda- 
mental Education. The sectional projects are a series of specific undertakings in each 
of the principal sections of UNESCO, relating to the fields of libraries, natural sciences, 
social sciences, and arts and letters. The continuing activities include collaboration 
with non-governmental and governmental organizations, including in some instances 
the making of grants-in-aid; the preparation of inventories of research resources; the 
making of plans for yearbooks in specific technical fields; the collection, analysis and 
distribution of information essential to developing more effective communication be- 
tween the peoples of the world in specific areas of educational, scientific, and cultural 
knowledge; the removal of barriers to communication in the same fields; and the de- 
velopment of certain documentary services or the establishment of clearing houses of 
information. 

The fourteen sections of the Conference listed below dealt with all of the activities 
of UNESCO, arranged approximately according to the general and sectional projects. 
The representatives of the American Anthropological Association could not attend all 
sections. Dr. Marian W. Smith has prepared a brief report on Section 3, and Dr. Carl E. 
Guthe has outlined the accomplishments in section 14. 


. Problems of Educational Reconstruction 

. Community Participation in UNESCO 

-. How Do We Teach for International Understanding? 
. The Revision of Textbooks and Other Teaching Materials 
. The International Exchange of Persons 

. Press and Radio in UNESCO 

. Films and UNESCO 

. The Study of Social Tensions 

. Humanities and Philosophy 

. UNESCO’s Program of Fundamental Education 

. The Contribution of the Creative Arts to UNESCO 
. The Natural Sciences inUNESCO 

- Books and Libraries in UNESCO’s Program 

. Museums in UNESCO’s Program 


WN 


14 


Anthropologists will be particularly interested in the section on Education for 
International Understanding. This section was under the Chairmanship of Mr. Ben 
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Mark Cherrington of the State Department. Mr. Cherrington was formerly interested 
in the Cultural Relations organization started by the State Department before the war 
and was peculiarly fitted for the Chairmanship of this section. 

The discussion which took place may be divided according to the interests of the 
representatives present into Youth Education and Adult Education. Youth organiza- 
tions in the nation were well represented at the Conference, andjfor one outside of this 
field it was astonishing to hear of the amount of activity in it. Thousands of boys and 
girls will be attending camps and schools of various sorts within Europe this summer in 
order to promote international understanding through personal contact. Representa- 
tion of youth groups at the Conference and recognition of their importance was so great 
that a proposal was made to the effect that youth organizations be represented on the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO in an advisory capacity. 

Adult education in international understanding is equally active if one is to judge 
from the representatives present at the Conference. Considerable interest was ex- 
pressed in various methods of teaching for adult understanding of international rela- 
tions, and some interest was also expressed in obtaining information from the various 
cultural or national units. Appreciation of the role of anthropology and anthropological 
materials in this latter connection left something to be desired. 

The possibility of establishing international study centers at various levels of adult 
education was also discussed. It was suggested, for instance, that one such center be 
established for the Western Hemisphere. There will be a teachers’ seminar in Paris at 
UNESCO headquarters and it is possible that this will lead to the establishment of an 
International University with practicing teachers in the student body. Such a World 
University might be set up permanently at Geneva in the old League of Nations 
buildings. 

In connection with any such plans it was felt necessary, first, to persuade officials 
of the importance of such a Center and, second, to work out the methods for teaching 
international attitudes. The Conference spent less time upon this latter point. It was 
recognized, however, that one of the main problems of Adult Education was to keep the 
importance of world affairs, and the imminence of world crisis, alive in people’s minds 
without setting up states of widespread anxiety. Awareness of world problems should 
lead not to anxiety, which is psychologically undesirable, but to intellectual activity 
and possible solution. 

International organizations already in existence may affiliate with UNESCO on an 
international basis, and it is urged that they do so. Only two organizations had, at the 
time of the Conference, taken advantage of this opportunity. 

The State Department in the person of Mr. Cherrington felt that the National 
Commissions organized under UNESCO would naturally represent national customs 
and behavior patterns and would, therefore, be quite different from each other in their 
makeup. Following the usual American pattern of the separation between government 
and science or education, activity in the United States might be expected to flow from 
scientific and educational institutions, and the role of government would be to facilitate 
this activity rather than to direct it. 

Recognition of cultural differences was felt to be an important weapon in fighting 
for the peace, and such differences are now being used as instruments of national policy. 
Such activity is not within the province of UNESCO. It was felt, rather, that one func- 
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tion which the National Commission could fulfill was that of an informational clearing 
house. Mr. Cherrington pointed out that the dissemination of cultural information 
should not be a one-way process. Informing other nations of American ways of life and 
of American democracy is all very well but the process must also be reciprocal. UNES- 
CO is equally interested in informing citizens of the United States of educational, 
scientific and cultural developments in other nations. 

One of the more successful of the sections of the Conference was that devoted to 
museums, held at the University of Pennsylvania Museum under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin, President of the Buffalo Museum of Science and President 
of the newly created International Council of Museums. Since many anthropologists are 
connected with museums, either directly or indirectly, a brief statement of results is in 
order. 

The positive accomplishments of this section are in large measure due to the crea- 
tion last November in Paris, just prior to the UNESCO meetings there, of the Interna- 
tional Council of Museums at which time a constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin, whose personal efforts during the summer of 1946 were re- 
sponsible for the creation of the International Council of Museums, was elected first 
President of this Council at that time. 

The International Council of Museums, which is, of course, dedicated to increasing 
good international relations between museums, has as one of its purposes the desire to 
place professional museum abilities at the disposal of the UNESCO staff. At this meet- 
ing it was reported that Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, had been appointed to the staff of UNESCO in charge of the Museums 
Section. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO at its meeting in Washing- 
ton in September, 1946, included in its statement of policies and programs a museum 
program for encouraging: 


(a) International loan exhibitions. 

(b) The promotion of loans, gifts and exchanges of museum publications, objects 
and specimens among museums. 

(c) The promotion of international exchange of museum personnel, traveling fellow- 
ships, and plans to inaugurate some system on an international scale for 
training of personnel. 

(d) Facilitation of travel of museum personnel and shipment of museum materials, 
works of art, traveling collections, and publications across international 
frontiers. 

(e) The promotion and protection of the activity of museums generally and their 
attached responsibilities of education, inquiry, and research throughout the 
world. 


At the meeting in Philadelphia, twelve resolutions were approved for submission 
to the United States National Commission fer UNESCO to implement and develop 
these several objectives. Two of these will be of interest to anthropologists, as follows: 


6. Recommended that the Museums Section of UNESCO sponsor and expedite 
the preparation and distribution of a series of manuals to be used by museums 
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in organizing exhibitions on cultural and natural environments of regions and 
countries, in order to make available a combined source of professional knowl- 
edge and technique for the use of all museums. 

9. Recommended that efforts be made to encourage museums here and abroad in 
the dissemination to the public of information about the United Nations and 
UNESCO through special exhibitions, film strip lectures, publications and other 
means; and to further museum exhibits and lectures sympathetically presenting 
the cultural background, customs and living conditions of the peoples of the 
world. 


The contribution of this section to the Conference was the series of definite and con- 
crete recommendations to the United States National Commission for UNESCO which 
should facilitate the creation of means for stimulating closer international relations 
among museums throughout the world. The practical value of these recommendations 
and the dispatch with which they may be carried out depends, of course, upon the ac- 
tion taken by UNESCO itself. Among those attending this section the following are 
known to many anthropologists: Kenneth Disher of the Cleveland Museum of Nat- 
ural History; Carl E. Guthe, of the New York State Museum; Rene d’Harnoncourt, of 
the Museum of Modern Art; and Herbert J. Spinden, of the Brooklyn Museum. 

Representatives of AAA: 
Car E, GuTHE 
MarIiAN W. SMITH 
New York State Museum 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM IN SOCIOLOGY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


It is the purpose of this paper to report upon our experiences in developing an 
integrated program of Sociology and Anthropology at Washington University. Prior 
to the war the offerings of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology resembled 
a patchwork which had grown up by a process of casual accretion, and for a long time 
there was a felt need for a more carefully planned and integrated program. Action in 
this direction was precipitated by the increase in enrollment since the end of the war and 
by the consequent increase in staff. Before the war the Department consisted of three 
sociologists and one anthropologist, and during the war it consisted of only two sociolo- 
gists. Last fall two cultural anthropologists and a social psychologist were added, and 
another anthropologist and a sociologist are expected to join the staff in September, 
1947, making a seven-man department. It was necessary, therefore, to take stock of the 
course of study that had been offered and to organize new courses which would utilize 
the training and resources of the enlarged staff. 

The method used in working up this program was somewhat novel. Dean Stuart A. 
Queen, chairman of the department, organized a combined departmental and graduate 
student seminar in which both the students and the faculty would jointly work out the 
program of courses to be offered. It was felt that this would give the students invaluable 
experience and preparation for teaching and at the same time would give the staff mem- 
bers the advantage of having student opinion at each stage in the process of planning. 
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Four objectives guided the work of the seminar: (1) The courses should be suffi- 
ciently numerous and varied to meet the interests and needs of the enlarged student 
body; (2) there should be a minimum of overlapping between sociology and anthropol- 
ogy courses: (3) the sociologists and anthropologists on the staff should learn as much 
as possible about each others’ field and should work together in a number of courses; 
(4) members of the staff should cooperate with other social science departments on the 
campus. 

The program of courses as developed in this seminar number thirty-nine, ten of 
which are on the graduate level. Some of the distinctive features of the program are: 
(1) The elimination of the separate listing of anthropology and sociology courses and 
their combination in an integrated manner at each of the four year-levels; (2) the col- 
laboration of an anthropologist and a sociologist in teaching eight of the ten graduate 
courses; (3) the teaching of an anthropology course by a sociologist and a sociology 
course by an anthropologist; (4) the cooperation of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology with the Departments of Economics and Political Science in the develop- 
ment and teaching of a Basic Social Science course for freshmen; (5) the collaboration 
of an anthropologist and a sociologist in an inter-departmental seminar on Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Oscar LEwIs 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Louts, Missouri 


COMMENTS ON WEIDENREICH’S PAPER CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF 
HOMO SAPIENS 


Weidenreich’s excellent paper concerning the origin of “Homo sapiens” raises cer- 
tain points which require some comment. Weidenreich writes, “‘I do not and never did 
deny the possibility that Homo sapiens himself, or a type very close to him, may be 
found in certain sites of the Old World which are older than Upper Pleistocene. . . . 
But any claim to geological priority for recent human types must be based on incontest- 
able geological facts and not on speculations and conjectures.” 

Clearly a sound and exemplary principle. In applying it Weidenreich finds that 
practically all claims for an earlier than Upper Pleistocene age for “Homo sapiens” 
are, to say the least, dubious. In his laudable zeal to keep the facts separated from the 
speculations and conjectures Weidenreich even questions the geological evidence upon 
which, among other things, an age was assigned to the Swanscombe skull. Because it 
was “recovered from river terraces and secondary deposits’ and because “essential 
parts of the skull are missing, namely the frontal bone and the entire facial skeleton,” 
Weidenreich continues “‘to set the Swanscombe skull on the list of the dubious cases so 
far as its classification is concerned.’”* 

The committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute which reported on the 
Swanscombe skull unanimously agreed that “The occurrence of the cranial fragments 
in the infilling of a channel within the Barnfield Middle Gravels has facilitated an exact 
determination of the geological age, faunal associations and cultural appurtenances 
of the skull. . . . Human industry is . . . in the actual skull layer exclusively, of Middle 


1 American Anthropologist, 49, pp. 187-203, 1947. 2 Ibid., p. 194. 5 Tbid. 
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Acheulian type. . . . The associated fossil fauna (mammalian and molluscan) is of a 
Middle Pleistocene, interglacial type, . . . belonging to a late stage of the Great Inter- 
glacial, or Mindel-Riss period.’’ 

With all due respect to Weidenreich I suggest that most anthropologists will con- 
tinue to accept the “complete agreement of the geological section of the Committee 
. .. that there can be no doubt that the Swanscombe skull is an indigenous fossil of the 
gravels of the 100-ft. terrace of the Thames. It is thus the first completely authenti- 
cated human skull from a known Acheulian horizon.””* 

So far as its age is concerned, the Swanscombe skull belongs to the Middle Pleisto- 
cene. With respect to its morphological characters, we have but one left parietal and 
one left occipital bone. Everyone who has examined these bones has been impressed 
with the fact that, save in breadth and thickness, they resemble no type more than they 
do the neanthropic. A resemblance has been detected to the Steinheim skull, but Keith 
has shown that the neanderthaloid Steinheim frontal could not be fitted to the Swans- 
combe parietal. ‘“The Swanscombe skull differs altogether from the Steinheim skull; 
it is not of the Neanderthal type.’ 

Complete certainty there will, perhaps, never be concerning the Swancombe skull’s 
froncal and facial bones. Keith denies the possibility that it could have had a neander- 
thaloid forehead. It is necessary to mention the fact here that in the universe of science 
complete certainty is something we cannot usually expect. Generally we are concerned 
with degrees of probability based on objectively measurable or computable data. I sub- 
mit that the data of human morphology and of palaeoanthropology are such as to render 
it highly probable that the Swanscombe skull was characterized by a neanthropic 
rather than palaeoanthropic type of face and forehead. I do not appeal to the “mor- 
phological sense” of the palaeoanthropologist—there is such a thing and there aresome 
who do not have it; I appeal to the facts of morphology and, while allowing the possi- 
bility, I suggest that those facts indicate a high degree of probability against the Swans- 
combe occipital and parietal being associated with anything but a neanthropic type of 
face. Surely, there can be very little doubt concerning the general form of the Swans- 
combe face? Any reconstruction of the skull will always remain doubtful in details, but 
the general form, much as it may vary from investigator to investigator, can scarcely 
be other than of neanthropic type. Either the science of human morphology is worth 
as much as this or its is worth very little. Even Weidenreich will surely admit that the 
weight of the evidence favors the view that the Swanscombe bones represent those of 
an early neanthropic type. 

Whether the Swanscombe remains validate the earlier Galley Hill find (discovered 
but a few hundred yards away) or the Clichy skeleton (found in Paris under identical 
geological and archaeological conditions as the latter) I shall not discuss here. 

Weidenreich writes that “Homo sapiens is morphologically without any doubt ‘a 
late figure on the human stage.’ But this really late phase of human evolution may be 


4 “Report on the Swanscombe Skull,” J. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 68, pp. 17-98, 97, 1938. 

5 Tbid., p. 19. 

6 A. Keith, “A Resurvey of the Anatomical Features of the Piltdown Skull with Some Ob- 
servations on the Recently Disocvered Swanscombe Skull.” Journal of Anatomy, 73, pp. 155-185, 
234-254, especially 252-253, 1939. 
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reached in some regions of the earth earlier than in others and thus give the impression 
of preceding more primitive forms found in other regions.””” 

Quite. In terms of morphology “Homo sapiens” is late, but in term of time that 
“lateness” is relatively early, if we are to judge from Swanscombe and from the un- 
doubted neanthropic types which must have contributed to the formation of the (third 
interglacial) Mount Carmel population. In this region, at any rate, Weidenreich cannot 
deny the contemporaneity of neanthropic and neanderthaloid types, even though the 
neanthropic ancestral branch of this population has not yet been discovered. 

In other words, two geographic races (subspecies) of man, a neanthropic type and 
a palaeoanthropic type, are shown in the Mount Carmel population to have recently 
interbred. This fact further suggests that man, at this time level, constituted but a 
single polytypic species.* I am aware that this is not a new idea to Weidenreich, and I 
know that he therefore does not deny the possibility that many other fossil forms of 
man may have been contemporaries of one another, but he does appear to deny the 
phenomenon of polytypic species variation in man, and seems to cleave undeviatingly 
(in spite of reticulate diagrams) to the notion of orthogenetic evolution in man. This 
way a morphologically “primitive” type must always precede a morphologically more 
“advanced” type. On the linear orthogenetic theory anything else would be impossible. 

On the other hand it is very much more likely that at any one time in the history of 
man’s evolution mankind was divided up by geographic barriers into a number of 
separate populations each of which developed in more or less different ways from 
pretty much the same starting point. Some of these developed in the direction of the 
neanderthaloids, some in the direction of the neanthropic type. In some regions the 
neanthropic type appeared earlier than the neanderthaloid type. There is nothing re- 
markable in such a form of evolution; rates and directions of evolution may vary con- 
siderably within a single species. There is no reason to believe that they have not done 
so in the human species. Under such conditions one geographic race may progress 
further away from the primitive type than another, and even reach its typical ‘“ad- 
vanced” form before another group has reached its typical form which may be much 
less “‘advanced” and in a different direction than the former. It is not that the former 
must have passed through stages A, B, C, and D to reach E, but that all these stages 
represent geographic races which may have been more or less contemporaneous with 
one another, and developing in different ways, may or may not have met and partially 
interbred to produce intermediate types such, for example, as are encountered in the 
Mount Carmel population. 

One cannot, perhaps, be too often reminded that evolution proceeds horizontally as 
well as vertically. 

Weidenreich writes, “Although I am not convinced that the evolutionary phase of 
modern man was already fully developed at those early times [the Lower Pleistocene 


7 Loc. cit., p. 192. 

8A polytypic species consists of a group of actually or potentially interbreeding natural 
populations, which is reproductively isolated from other such groups. The actually or potentially 
interbreeding populations are its geographic races (since they are generally reproductively sep- 
arated by geographic barriers) or subspecies. A monotypic species generally occupies a limited 
range, and since there is an absence of geographic barriers there is no opportunity for reproductive 
isolation and hence geographic variation. 
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or Pliocene] I would not be astonished if we should be confronted one day with such a 
fact, and if the site of such a discovery were Europe.” 
Good! But does this mean that if Weidenreich were confronted with such a fact, say 
from Africa, that he would be surprised? 
M. F. AsHLEyY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA 


AGAIN: THE “MASTODON BONE” 


Referring to the carved bones taken from Jacobs Cavern in 1921, the late Dr. Gil- 
bert N. Lewis says in his “Beginning of Civilization in America’! that “Here no com- 
promise verdict was possible: either the drawing was made by someone who had seen 
a mastodon, or it was a hoax foisted upon the discoverer.’’; he thinks an immediate 
decision should have been possible, “‘ . . . for microscopic examination would surely 
show whether the incisions were made on a fresh bone, later fossilized, or whether they 
were made recently on a fossilized bone.” ; he suggests that “If the bone is not too far 
decomposed, the test should still be made;” and he feels that “while there is no longer 
doubt that man in this country knew the mastodon, it would be of great interest to 
learn to what extent he was an artist.” 

Being a layman, with no professional reputation in jeopardy, let me brazenly re- 
mark that such an eminent physical chemist’s obvious ignorance of what other chemists 
and experimenters had already done to and about this bone seems utterly inexcusable.” 

Dr. Lewis’ deplorable lack of information only serves to confirm the layman’s 
suspicion that American archaeology still suffers from too much superficial observation, 
to say nothing of prejudice and incompetent decision. In other words, and as Judd 
openly admits in his “‘Present Status of Archaeology in the United States” ,’ ““Archaeol- 
ogy in our country ... does not command sufficient respect; it is too generally re- 
garded as a mere game, an avocation, at which all may play with equal promise of suc- 
cess.” 

Whether or not all neolithic civilization of the world originated in the Amazon 
Valley some 20,000 years ago is of no importance here, but Dr. Lewis’ oblique charge of 
indifference on the part of his fellow scientists does induce certain comment. So, from 
one who is probably the most intimately acquainted with the “Mastodon Bone,” and 
for what they may be worth in clarifying the record, let the following data be presented. 

Immediately prior to Harrington’s appearance in the Ozark region in 1921, my own 
exploration of Jacobs Cavern brought to light a group of eight carved or perforated 
bones and one mussel shell, discovery of which I reported under “Did the Indian Know 


1 American Anthropologist, 1947, Vol. 49, No. 1, pp. 3+4. 

2 For example, see Allison in the following: “The Mound Builders: Whence and When,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 29, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1927; “Quaternic and Tertic Chronology,” 
Pan-American Geologist, Vol. 42, Oct., 1924; “Antiquity of Deposits in Jacobs Cavern,” Anthro- 
pological Papers, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. 19, Pt. 6; “Growth of Stalagmites and Stalactites,” 
Journal of Geology, Feb.-Mar., 1923; “Discussion and Correspondence,” American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 20, No. 3, July-Sept., 1928, pp. 544-547 (with Nelson’s comments included), 

3 American Anthropologist, 1929, Vol. 31, No. 3. 
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the Mastodon?” in Naturai History, Vol. 21, 593. The shell and all but one of the bones 
soon disintegrated, and this remaining bone proved to be the humerus of a deer. One 
side bears an incised figure resembling a deer. The other shows what has been called a 
mastodon. 

After Moorehead’s work here in 1903 but prior to 1921 and especially after 1916, I 
had spent much time in the cavern, chiefly in connection with the care of livestock 
quartered there but also in occasional exploration of the floor. Since the rear portions 
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Fic. 1. Plan of Jacobs Cavern. 


Composite map of original data of 1903; test pits by Taylor in 1921 and 1924, and Nelson’s 
trench of 1923. 


of this covered the bases of the stalagmites mentioned in Peabody and Moorehead’s 
report and had not been completely excavated, I naturally gave that section most of my 
attention, and thus it was that these perforated objects were recovered. 

I immediately reported the discovery to the American Museum of Natural History, 
invited early examination of the remaining bone, and was gratified to have Drs. Wissler 
and Nelson respond in person soon afterward. The former supplied a memorandum of 
his findings,‘ parts of which I quote, with italics mine: 


The question your find raises is whether the person who made the sketch on the bone... 


4 Natural History, 1921, Vol. 21, No. 6, p. 596. 
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saw a mastodon or a mammoth. This cannot be answered positively, but probabilities . . . can 
be estimated. In the first place, the work is of the primitive stamp and such as we might expect 
from the hand of a native American. It so happens that upon these bones at least three attempts 
were made to represent living forms, apparently by the same artist. Two of these forms have the 
distinctive lines of elk and deer, while the lines of the third characterize elephant kind. 

... Though the mastodon and mammoth are characteristic of Pleistocene time, it is not 
known when they became extinct; for all that is known to the contrary, [they] may have held out 
up to within 3,000 years ago. Thus the artist could have seen one of these animals and still have 
lived under modern conditions. No one in authority seems now prepared to deny that man was in 
America 3,000 years ago. 

It appears that this bone was found in the present surface of the cave, but approximately 
5 feet of deposit were taken out by Moorehead in 1903; hence, this bone is older than anything 


Fic. 2. The ““Mastodon Bone” 


found by him. When we recall that both Moorehead and Peabody were impressed with the great 
age of what they removed, the evidence is again favorable to your interpretation. Also, there are 
still in the cavern, almost five feet of deposit, in the main clay, through which you were so kind 
as to sink a shaft in my presence. This excavation indicated the presence of man’s handiwork in all 
parts of this deposit, one piece of worked stone being found at the very bottom of the shaft, lying flat 
upon the original stone floor of the cavern. 

One must conclude, therefore, that there are remains in the cavern that are of even greater 
age than the bone in question. In general, then, I regard this site as one of the most important 
yet discovered and one demanding further investigation . . . . It is to be hoped that at last we are 
on the trail of early man in America. 


Allison claims no archaeological training whatever, but the results of his extensive 
and widely publicized experiments with controlled growth of stalagmites and stalactites 
(which he discusses in his “Growth of Stalagmites and Stalactites,” mentioned above) 
encouraged him to investigate the formations in Jacobs Cavern, and he presents his 
conclusions in The American Anthropologist, Vol. 30, No. 3, 544, which I quote and itali- 
cize: 
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The results expressed in the Jacobs Cavern paper® are the outcome of chemical, physical and 
geological examination of the carved “mastodon” bone and the cavern deposits. Whether the 
conclusions reached are true or not is a minor consideration: they do not rest upon mere personal 
opinion. The methods employed are not inherently mysterious; they are described in detail so 
that they who wish may reproduce them or, if they are so constrained, draw other conclusions 


Fic. 3. Shell and Bones from Jacobs Cavern 


from the data presented. There is little pertaining to the carved bone which an anthropologist or ar- 
chaeologist is, by training, capable of handling. 


The same publication carries Nelson’s reply, pp. 547-548: 


The student who will read Dr. Allison’s original paper and my criticism should be able to 
draw his own conclusions. In my judgment the chemical test has not proved the engravings on the 
Jacobs Cavern bone to be ancient; but even if it had done so, all the circumstances surrounding the 
discovery of this bone are such as to warrant placing it forever in the list of doubtful evidence. 


Again the italics are mine. And again, as a layman, may I be so bold as to question 
the worth of such an openly biased opinion? 


5 See his “Antiquity of Deposits in Jacobs Cavern,” included in Anthropological Papers, Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. 19, Pt. 6. 
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However, an unfortunate combination of hitherto unpublished circumstances so 
complicated the situation that Nelson’s attitude is at least partially understandable: 
He had just returned from Europe where, according to his own voluntary statement to 
Allison and me, he had bought a number of specimens that later proved to be fakes; 
he knew of my participation in the exploration of Jacobs Cavern in 1903 in the capacity 
of a workman, of my respect for Moorehead’s judgment in archaeological matters, and 
of my enthusiastic amateur support of the Peabody-Moorehead opinion that remains 
from the cavern “looked very old” ; he knew that I owned the cavern he was then inves- 
tigating, that the carved bone had been recovered from disturbed earth, and that I 
had complained bitterly to the authorities of Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh against 
the late Dr. Holland’s deliberate violation of his promise to me not to publicize the bone 
before its careful examination by competent judges; he knew that the establishment of a 
home on unimproved property (as I had initiated prior to his arrival and with which I 
was struggling during his visit to the cavern) demanded expenditure of considerable 
funds; and I suspect that he thought (and if so, quite correctly) that I was financially 
embarrassed. 

Consequently he may have concluded that in my hill-billy simplicity I had faked 
this discovery in order to raise money. In justice to him, however, let it here be made 
clear that so far as I know he has never openly accused me or any other specific person 
of having engraved the bone. Nevertheless, certain insinuations emanating from his 
direction seem to indicate a suspicion on his part that if I did not actually do this work 
myself I at least know more about it than I have ever admitted. If I am wrong in this 
assumption, I herewith publicly and most sincerely offer him my apologies. 

But certain other facts also deserve consideration: Discoveries of carved bones in 
other sections of the country keep alive the argument as to whether or not man was 
contemporaneous with the mastodon in America; since Nelson’s examination of this 
cavern my own affairs have so adjusted themselves that there could now be no possible 
incentive for prolonging a deception that might have been conceived when other condi- 
tions prevailed; admission at this time that I did manufacture these “ancient remains” 
would endow me with the questionable record of having duped reputable scientists; 
and denial would be worthless in the minds of those who are determined that this par- 
ticular bone shall not have the authority or scientific value of great antiquity. 

In summation, here are the attitudes and findings of three individuals, each typify- 
ing his own particular school of thought: 

(1) A trained scientist, Alison, who throws aside all personal feelings, approaches 
the problem in a clearly unprejudiced state of mind, subjects the material in question 
to rigid chemical, physical, photographic and geological analyses, explains his methods 
for others to follow if they so desire, and presents his conclusions as he finds them and 
invites others to question them if they wish. 

(2) Aninternationally established anthropologist, Wissler, who is fair, open minded, 
considerate of all available evidence, ready and willing and even eager to search further 
for final truths, and who renders a tentative decision uncil such time as more conclusive 
evidence is available. 

(3) An archaeologist, Nelson, who is doubtless capable of approaching such prob- 
lems with a subjective point of view but who is unsure of his judgment after having ~ 
been victimized by purveyors of fake artifacts, and whose conclusions are open to ques- 
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tion because problems like the one here involved are difficult of solution by subjective 
treatment only. Moreover, the thoughtful layman may at this point ask two rather 
pertinent questions: 
(a) To what extent, if any, was Nelson’s verdict affected by his recent unhappy 
experiences in Europe? 
(b) Was he any more competent to render judgment in this particular case than he 
was in the matter of European fakes? 
Finally, let Moorehead’s remarks on pages 40 and 41 of his Archaeology of the 
Arkansas River Valley dispose of this notorious “‘bone of contention”’: 


Frankly, Nelson does not believe in the authenticity of the carving upon the bone—Dr. 
Allison does. Students, carefully perusing the pages pro and con, may be mystified. There is evi- 
dence of much erudition on the part of each of these learned gentlemen—tables, data, chemical and 
geological analyses, and special pleading. 

What says the owner of the cavern .. . ? In a letter dated July 13, 1929, Mr. Taylor com- 
ments: “As to the Nelson-Allison controversy over the engraved bone, you will find the former 
expressing an opinion—implied, at least—that the whole thing is a fake. Allison subjected the bone 
to various tests, gave it several analyses, and took X-ray photos of it, all of which he discusses 
in a paper. So the argument resolves itself into personal opinion by Nelson and chemical and 
photographic findings by Allison.” 


Moorehead also says, with italics mine: 


Personal opinion counts for little in modern science. The writer will state, however, that of all 
the sites examined by him during 40 years in 21 states, with the sole exception of graves or de- 
posits of the so-called Red Paint People of Maine, no place has the appearance of real antiquity 
comparable to that exhibited by Jacobs Cavern and the artifacts therefrom. 


Together with several hundred other articles taken from Jacobs Cavern and neigh 
boring shelters, this carved bone is now on display in the Capitol museum in Jefferson 
City, Mo., and although title to it passed to my son at his majority it is (provided the 
Museum curator approves) at all times available for examination by any reputable 
scientist or institution. 

As for the cavern itself, because it seemed to me a type station worthy of complete 
and expert exploration, I repeatedly sought such examination of it. For example, on 
July 22, 1929, I wrote Dr. Guthe, University of Michigan, that it was available for 
exploration by any reputable individual or institution on condition only that the work 
be carried on according to approved scientific methods and that any worth-while 
archaeological material be preserved in an established museum where it could be seen 
by the public and studied by scientists. He admitted that here was a situation which 
could not be easily duplicated and which “should most certainly be snapped up by some 
organization in a financial position to take advantage of it.”” His was not in such posi- 
tion. 

In August 1929, I wrote the University of Pennsylvania a similar letter, and with 
similar results. 

May 31, 1930, I wrote Dr. Moorehead: 

“The outlook is not encouraging. Thousands of dollars would be available in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Jefferson City, Springfield, even Joplin, if there were only someone 
‘to jar it loose.’ But there seems to be no one who can afford to spend the time to try it.” 
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Dr. A. C. Burrill, Curator of the Museum at Jefferson City, had no funds. 

Finally, after having spent forty years and several thousand dollars protecting this 
site, I disposed of it. Much as I regretted the necessity for that action, I felt under no 
further obligations to science. Moreover, physical features there were then such that 
little material damage could have been done without more money than seems available. 

Jay L. B. Taytor 
TULSA 
OKLAHOMA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 1947 MEETING 


After extended discussion the Executive Board voted to hold the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 28-31, inclusive. The choice originally made was 
St. Louis, because of its central location. However, because all large hotels in St. Louis maintain 
discriminatory practices against some of our members, the Board voted to accept the invitation 
of the University of New Mexico. In addition to the attractions for both ethnologists and archeolo- 
gists in this area, it was felt that a large number of the Members and Fellows of the Association in 
the southwestern and western states would welcome the opportunity to attend a meeting at reason- 
able cost. The Board was much influenced by the fact that all meetings of the Association for 
many years have been in the East or Middle West. It is hoped that the participation of our col- 
leagues in Mexico and other Latin American countries may be secured. 

The Society for American Archaeology has been asked by the Board to hold its annual 
meeting with the AAA at Albuquerque. An invitation has been sent to all of the various affiliate 
associations and societies inviting their membership to attend and asking them to designate repre- 
sentatives to sit with the Executive Board. 

The University of New Mexico, as our host, will supply lodgings free of charge to all AAA 
members and provide meals at minimal prices (breakfast $.35; lunch $.55; dinner $.75). These 
generous provisions should serve as compensating factors for the expense of travel for eastern 
members. To make reservation for free university quarters, write to: W. W. Hill, Department of 
Anthropology, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Persons desiring private hotel accommodations should write directly to one of the following 
hotels: Alvarado, Franciscan, Hilton. In addition, there are the following auto courts or motels 
near the University: Ambassador, Aztec, De Anza, Modern, and Zia. 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The January, 1948, issue will be primarily an African number, and will contain four of the 
articles read at the African Symposium at the annual meeting in Chicago, December, 1946, as 
well as several other pertinent articles. The contents will be: 

Articles: “The Contribution of Afroamerican Studies to Africanist Research,” by Melville J. 
Herskovits; “Early Man in South and East Africa,’’ by Loren C. Eiseley; “West Africa and the 
Complexity of Primitive Cultures,’’ by William R. Bascom; “The Classification of African 
Languages,”’ by Joseph H. Greenberg; “The Negro in Ancient Greece,” by Frank M. Snowden, 
Jr.; “The Diffusion of Cowries and Egyptian Culture in Africa,” by M. D. W. Jeffreys; “Japanese 
Ethnological and Sociological Research,” by John C. Pelzel; and “Comanche Kin Behavior,” by 
Thomas Gladwin. 

Brief Communications: “On Joking Relationships,” by Charles S. Brant; “In Reply to Elgin 
Williams,” by Virginia Heyer; “‘Pipestems of the Caribou Eskimo,” by T. H. Manning; “‘Archaeo- 
logical Activities in Japan since August 15, 1945,’’ by the Reverend Gerard Groot, S.V_D.; “The 
First Post-War Anthropological Convention in Japan,” by Herbert Passin; “Japanese Journal 
of Ethnology,” by Herbert Passin; and the “Annual Report, 1946-1947. Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology. National Research Council,” by A. Irving Hallowell and Charles W. Bray. 

“The Extraorganic,”’ by E. F. Greenman; and “A Question of Interpretation,” by E. W. 
Strong will be among the artici:3 in the April, 1948, number. Obituaries of Julio C. Tello, H. Scud- 
der Mekeel, and Clark Wissler are in preparation. 

Owing to its size, Memoir number 68, “The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau, 
Bolivia,” by Weston La Barre, will not appear until the January, 1948, issue. In its stead, accom- 
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panying the present October number, Memoir number 67, “On Culture Contact and Its Working 
in Modern Palestine,” by Raphael Patai, was substituted. Another large memoir, number 69, 
“A Study of Archaeology,” by Walter W. Taylor, will appear with the July, 1948, issue. 


EDITORS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The present editor recently had occasion to look up the former editors. Since the inception 
of the “new series” in 1899 there have been seven editors of the American Anthropologist. They 
served from four to over fifteen years each. All with the exception of Goddard, who died in 1928, 
are still living. 

Frederick W. Hodge, 1899-1910, 1912-1915 

Pliny E. Goddard, 1915-1920 

John R. Swanton, 1911, 1921-1923 

Robert H. Lowie, 1924-1933 

Leslie Spier, 1934-1938 

Ralph Linton, 1939-1944 

J. Alden Mason, 1945- 

Since its beginning, the size, general format, and green-blue cover of the Anthropologist have 
remained constant. Since 1922 inclusive (Volume 24) it has been printed by the George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company of Menasha, Wisconsin. From 1903 to 1921 (Volumes 5-23) it was published by 
the New Era Press of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and before that by G. P. Putnam’s Sons and the 
Knickerbocker Press of New York. 

As it is one of their oldest accounts, sketches of the personnel of the present editorial office of 
the Anthropologist form the third in a series entitled “Profiles of Banta Editors,”’ published in 
the October issue of the Nightmare, the house organ of the George Banta Publishing Company. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


The Third International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences will meet in 
Bruxelles-Tervuren, Belgium, August 15 to 23, 1948, with excursions August 24 to 28. The first 
Congress was held in London in 1934, the second in Copenhagen, 1938. 

“The Executive Committee cordially invites anthropologists, ethnologists, sociologists, pre- 
historians and archaeologists, folklorists of all nations and all those who take a scientific interest 
in any of the social sciences. . . . 

“Members who intend to submit papers may from now on send in the titles of these to the 
Secretary. Except in special cases, the time allotted to every paper will be 20 minutes, plus 
another 20 minutes for discussion. Please state if slides will be used.” 

The fee is 350 Belgian francs ($8.00 or £2). Address all correspondence to the Secretary, 
Prof. Frans M. Olbrechts, c/o Musée du Congo Belge, Tervuren, Belgium. 

President: Prof. Ed. De Jonghe, General Secretary of the Belgian Royal Colonial Institute. 

Secretary: Prof. Frans M. Olbrechts, University of Ghent. 

Treasurer: Prof. Fr. Twiesselmann, University of Bruxelles. 

Belgian Executive Committee 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEO-CULTURE 


An International Institute of Archaeo-culture (Institut International d’Archéocivilisation) 
was founded at the Centre International de Synthése, 12 rue Colbert, Paris, on April 16, after a 
series of conferences between scholars from various countries. The purpose of the Institute, as 
defined in its by-laws, is not to merge several sciences into one, but to create on the international 
level tools for comparative research now totally lacking and which would be of capital importance 
in the study of archaeology, the history of religions, and folklore. Other fields of learning may be 
later brought within the sphere of action of the Institute. The present composition of the Institute 
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represents the main interests of those who took part in its creation, but the term “Archaeo-cul- 
ture” is broad enough to permit the inclusion of other disciplines. It was coined for that very 
reason. 

A copy of an English translation of the by-laws, made by Professor J.-M. Carriére, Member 
of the Interim Committee of the Institute, may be obtained by addressing him at Box 1383, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. Any comments or suggestions regarding the work of 
the Institute would be appreciated by him or by M. André Varagnac, President of the Société 
Frangaise de Folklore, and Secretary of the Institute, 6 rue du Pas-de-la-Mule, Paris (III*), 
France. 

A few excerpts from the by-laws are: 

“This Institute shall have branches in various countries. Its aim shall be to correlate research 
in archaeology, history of religions, and folklore, to promote and help international cooperation in 
those fields by multiplying contacts between specialists. . . . 

“Tts permanent office shall be located at the Centre International de Synthése, and its perma- 
nent Secretariat may be established at the headquarters of UNESCO. 

“The International Institute of Archaeo-culture shall hold every two years a general 
congress.” 


COUNCIL FOR BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


Following is a concise digest of the Report of the Executive Committee for January to June, 
1947: 

The Council has asked to be taken into consultation whenever the extension of military train- 
ing areas might endanger archaeological sites. It was recommended that in such cases a complete 
archaeological survey be made, and immediate excavation begun when damage is unavoidable. 

A pamphlet on “Notes for the Guidance of Archaeologists in Respect to Expert Evidence,” 
prepared by the Natural Sciences Sub-Committee, has been published. Professor V. G. Childe has 
been selected as an archaeological representative on the National Co-operating Body for the Social 
Sciences of UNESCO. An exchange of archaeologists has been arranged with Sweden, as a result 
of which four British students will collaborate in work in Sweden, and four Swedes will participate 
in archaeological work in Britain. 

The utilization of aerial photography, protection of sites and structures endangered by build- 
ing or quarrying, and other similar problems have also received the attention of the Council. 


MISCELLANEA 


Helen C. Palmatary, of the University Museum, Philadelphia 4, is preparing a monograph 
on the pottery of Marajé Island, Brazil. Her own study of collections has been completed, but for 
the benefit of future students she would appreciate information concerning the location and ap- 
proximate size of other collections in the United States not yet studied by her. 

Professor and Mrs. Hutton Webster have presented to the Stanford University Library 
about 1400 volumes, together with many pamphlets and periodicals, to be known as The Webster 
Collection of Social Anthropology. The gift includes much material on folklore, comparative 
religion, and related subjects. 


AAA NEWS 


At the meeting of the Executive Board held in New York City, June 7th and 8th, in addition 
to the election of the officers announced in the last number (American Anthropologist, Vol. 49, 
p. 534), the following actions were taken: 

The Committee of International Cooperation in Anthropology of the National Research 
Council under the chairmanship of Melville J. Herskovits, a member of the Board, was named as a 
committee of the American Anthropological Association to represent the Association in interna- 
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tional matters. The Board asked this committee also to take over the functions of the previous 
committee (discharged at the Chicago meeting) for the strengthening of democratic anthropolo- 
gists in foreign countries. The committee was also asked to study and make recommendations to 
the Board regarding requests from war-devastated countries for surplus publications of the 
Association. 

The appointments of representatives to various organizations and research councils made at 
the Chicago meeting were confirmed. Morris Opler was reappointed as Chair,,an of the Committee 
on Government Documents. 

In accordance with the Constitution the following election comm)ttee was appointed: 
D. B. Stout (according to the Constitution the Secretary is ex officio chairman of the committee), 
Douglas Haring, and Layriston Sharp. 

The Board urges Fellows and Members of the Association to write to ¢he Board concerning 
any member who is eligible for Fellowship whose name does not appear on the list of Council 
Members published in the American Anthropologist, Volume 49, p. 363. (S_, also following list of 
additional Fellows recently elected.) 

In connection with membership the Board voted that any individ\,sl subscribing to the 
American Anthropologis; shall normally be considered eligible for membe,;ship. With respect to 
Fellows, the Board felt that Article IV, Section 3, of the new Constitution ,,-quired a clarification, 
and voted the following jnterpretation: “No person working for a higher degree shall be eligible to 
become a Fellow unless he holds the equivalent of an academic position (instructor or higher) 
or has made significant published contributions. 

The Board also voted to ask R. L. Beals to prepare a proposal for ,, new class of Foreign 
Fellows, to apply to members otherwise eligible but who are permanen, residents of a foreign 
country. 

The following program committee was named: Loren Eiseley, Chas,man, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, William Bascom, Gordon B:, .les, Gordon Ekholm, 
Douglas Oliver, Thomas Sebeok, Alexander Spoehr. 

A Budget Committee of the Board was appointed, consisting of } 


,, L. Beals, Chairman, 
W. W. Howells, and the Treasurer of the Association to make a study 0, ;he finances of the or- 
ganization and to make recommendations on financial matters. 

President Kluckhohn requested a grant of $10,660.50 from the Carn, ie Corporation for the 
purpose of financing an Association Secretariat for the first two and one.)alf years. This having 
been granted on condition of an appropriation of $2,500.00 from the Assoc} .,tion’s funds, the Coun- 
cil was asked to approve the action by mail ballot and almost unanimou, approval was received. 
The Secretariat was therewith inaugurated by the appointment of Ermin;, W. Voegelin to be the 
Executive Secretary to the Executive Board, effective August 1, 1947. 


The Executive Board elected the following as Fellows of the Americ: , Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, during the four-month period between June 15 and October 15, 1947: 


Adams, John B. 
Aginsky, Ethel G. 
Andrews, James M 
Ariss, Robert 
Bailey, Flora L. 
Barbeau, Marius 
Barker, George C. 
Bascom, William 
Beardsley, Richard K 
Bell, Robert E. 
Benedict, Paul K. 


Birdsell, Joseph B. 
Boyd, William C. 
Brainerd, George Walton 
Brown, G. Gordon 
Bunzel, Ruth 
Burroughs, Carol 
Chapman, Carl 
Clements, Forrest 
Codere, Helen 

Colemen, Sister Bernard 
Danforth, Charles H. 


Deng,nore, Frances 

Des», ond, Gerald, O.S.B. 
Dru,.yer, Philip 

Dur), < h, Theresa Mayer 
Duy, tius, Dr. C. Wesley 
Robert W. 

Ehr)' yp, Clara 

Em, {¢ on, J. N. 


Es , Frank J. 
Ew J. Franklin 
F< ames 
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French, David Lister, Robert H. Smythe, Hugh H. 

Garth, Thomas R.., Jr. Lopatin, Ivan Alexis Snow, Charles E. 

Gebhard, Paul H. Luhrs, Dorothy Steggerda, Morris 
Goldschmidt, Walter R. Marriott, Alice Lee Stewart, Kenneth Malcolm 
Golomshtok, Eugene Mason, Leonard Stern, Bernard J. 

Gregory, William K. Maxwell, Moreau Stewart, T. Dale 

Greulich, William W. Mishkin, Bernard Stubbs, Stanley 

Hambly, Wilfred D. Nomland, Gladys Ayers Toffelmeier, Gertrude 
Handy, E. S. C. Oberg, K. Treganza, Adam 
Harrington, Mark Raymond Oetteking, Bruno Trotter, Mildred 

Hart, C. W. M. Orr, Philip Tsuchiyama, Tamie 
Hawley, Florence Pettitt, George A. Useem, John 

Holt, Catherine Radin, Paul Van der Errden, Sister Lucia 
Honigsheim, Paul Reiter, Paul Voegelin, Erminie W. 

Hu, Hsien Chin Renaud, E. B. Voget, Fred W. 

Hughes, Byron O. Ritzenthaler, Robert von Koenigswald, G. H. R. 
Kelley, J. Charles Roberts, John M. Wallace, William J. 
Kirchoff, Paul Rodeck, Hugo George Weckler, Joseph E. 

Kraus, Bertram S. Rowe, John H. Weidenreich, Franz 
Landes, Ruth Sady, Rachel Reese Whiting, John M. W. 
Lange, Charles Sauer, Carl O. Woodward, Arthur 

Lasker, Gabriel W. Sayles, E. B. Wormand, Eugene C., Jr. 
Lee, Dorothy D Schmitt, Karl, Jr. Young, John E. de 
Leechman, Douglas Sheldon, Dr. W. H. Zigmond, Maurice L. 
Lewis, Oscar Simpson, George FE. 

Liljeblad, Sven Slobodin, Richard D. 


EDITORIAL COUNCIL 
With a view toward closer cooperation between the specialized branches of anthropology? 
and rapport between their organs, an Editorial Council has been formed, consisting of the editors 
of nine American anthropological journals. The composition of this Council is given on the rear 
cover of this number of the American Anthropologist. 


AAAS MEETING 
The 114th meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science will be held 
in Chicago, December 26-31. Section H, Anthropology, is scheduled to meet in the Sherman 
Hotel, December 26-27. Accommodations may be secured by writing to the AAAS, Reservation 
Center, Chicago Convention Bureau, 33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
* 


The authorship of the “Statement on Human Rights” published herein, should be credited 
primarily to Dr. Melville J. Herskovits. 
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